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ART AND THE EVOLUTION OF CONSCIOUSNESS* 


HERBERT READ 
Something drops from eyes long blind, 
He completes his partial mind. 
YEATs 


The place hitherto assigned to art in the theory of evolution is secondary or 
even non-existent—the word “art’’ does not find a place in, for example, Dr. 
Julian Huxley’s ‘modern synthesis’ of evolution.' I propose presently to give a 
short review of the various explanations of the origins of art that have been 
made from time to time, but it may be said at once that they all agree in re- 
garding art as in some sense a late and perhaps unessential addition to human 
faculties, a means of dispersing surplus energy, of attracting sexual attention, or 
at best an adornment of existence—something that makes life pleasanter, or 
perhaps even nobler. In general it has seemed only too evident that the human 
species can get along quite nicely without art, and if a whole nation or a civiliza- 
tion is devoid of aesthetic culture, we might piously regret the fact, but would 
not seriously regard such a condition as one of social or biological degeneracy. 
The hypothesis which I shall put forward is very different. I shall argue that 
art-—or, to use a more exact phrase, aesthetic experience—is an essential factor 
in buman development, and, indeed, a factor on which Homo sapiens has 
depended for the development of his highest cognitive faculties. 

I must begin by making clear that I am not going to deal with the evolution 
of art. Indeed, I would say that the fundamental paradox underlying my ap- 
proach to the subject is a realization that art does not, in any strict sense of 
the ,word, evolve.? The history of art is the history of a constant factor, a factor 
whi: ‘+h we may describe as maximum aesthetic sensibility, combined with other 
factors which may be social or ideological. The constant factor is present in the 
earliest examples of human art that we know—the cave-paintings and cave- 
drawings of the Upper Palaeolithic culture, which were executed perhaps as 
muth as 50,000 years ago. That constant factor appears again in the paintings 
and. drawings of a modern artist like Picasso. If we take the art of drawing as a 
convenient testing-ground of aesthetic sensibility, then we can affirm that at no 
int¢rvening stage has the original quality of art been surpassed by any subse- 
queat phase of art or by any individual artist. Some of the painters of Greek vases, 


*A lecture delivered at Conway Hall, London, on April 10th, 1951. 

1,Evolution: The Modern Synthesis (London, 1942). 

* ‘Non, jamais nul artiste ne surpassera Phidias. Car le progrés existe dans le monde, 
mass non dans |’art.’? Auguste Rodin: L’Art. Entretiens réunis par Paul Gsell (Lausanne, 
n.d,), p. 316. 
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some of the medieval illuminators of manuscripts, the great painters of the 
Renaissance, certain painters of the nineteenth century—all these have perhaps 
reached the level of aesthetic quality present in the cave-paintings at Lascaux 
or Altamira, but they have not exceeded that original standard. 

Now this, it will be said, is a subjective judgment: we are scientists and we 
demand objective measurements. How are we to measure and record this aes- 
thetic quality, and on what statistical evidence may we assert that it is a con- 
stant factor? Well, here at the beginning of my lecture I have to admit that 
no infallible test for aesthetic quality has yet been devised, though it is possible 
that we may one day find such a test. For the present I can only rely, primar- 
ily on my own aesthetic sensibility, and secondarily on what I believe to be 
common ground in the appreciation of art. I am quite prepared to be told that 
this is not good enough, and I can only offer these remarks as speculations in a 
field which is notoriously resistant to scientific investigation. But I am obsti- 
nately naturalistic even in this field, and I would therefore say that the vital 
and formal features which account for aesthetic quality are conceivably meas- 
urable, and that our consensus of opinion about aesthetic quality will finally 
be based on scientific grounds. At present that ground is uncovered, or unex- 
plored; and what I have to say must therefore to some extent be taken on faith— 
faith, to be quite honest, in the infallibility of my own aesthetic sensibility. 

Two things we must keep clearly distinct in this context: the aesthetic faculty 
or experience, and the use which the individual artist, or the particular culture, 
makes of this faculty. The great debate, for example, which goes on about the 
significance of the palaeolithic cave-paintings, is of supreme interest for the 
history of culture, but from our present point of view it does not matter whether 
the paintings were produced in conjunction with fertility rites, or were merely 
the exercise of a representational ability. Naturally, we must assume that such 
drawings were produced as expressions of an intense desire to represent realisti- 
cally the animals they doactually depict: obviously they are not casual scribblings. 
But we know nothing about the ideological promptings or social practices of 
these men of ten to forty thousand years ago. We can only judge the paintings 
as paintings, and that is precisely all we need to do for our present purposes. 

What is significant is that the drawings were made for the most part in the 
depths of caves, where no daylight was available. It is, of course, remarkable 
that drawings so precise as some of them are, could be drawn at all in a primitive 
artificial light—firelight or rushlight. But what should interest us more particu- 
larly is the fact that such vital and accurate representations of animals could 
be drawn without an accompanying model—that is to say, from memory. We 
have to assume, therefore, that palaeolithic man carried into the depths of his 
cave a very clear, eidetic’ image of the animal he wished to depict. 

Here we come across the first significant factor: why did palaeolithic man 


3 Cf. E. R. Jaensch: Hidetic Imagery and Typological Methods of Investigation. Eng. trans. 
(London, 1930), pp. 2-3: ‘“‘Optical perceptual (or eidetic) images are phenomena that take 
up an intermediate position between sensations and images. Like ordinary physiological 
after-images, they are always seen in the literal sense. They have this property of necessity 
... under all conditions, and share it with sensations.’ 
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confine his artistic activities to the depiction of animals? It is, as a matter of fact, 
not quite true to say that only animals were represented: in addition to the 
so-valled “Sorcerer” at Les Trois Fréres (Ariége), which is a human figure 
clothed in a stag’s pelt and might therefore pass as an animal representation, and 
a few pieces of sculpture which I shall discuss presently, there is at Lascaux a 
single representation of a human figure. Apart from the curious fact that this 
figure, complete with human arms, legs, and penis, has a bird-like head, it is 
drawn in a rough schematic style totally at variance with the organic vitality of 
the: representations of the neighboring animals. In general it looks as though 
pal: seolithic man had no desire to represent anything but animals, and that 
wh?n he did represent anything else, he used a purely conventional, non-eidetic 
sch ma. We might say: he drew animals like an adult artist, human beings like 
a young child. 

‘rhis exclusive concentration of prehistoric art on a particular field of represen- 
tat! on seems to me to destroy at one blow all those theories of the origin of art 
which are based on the play hypothesis, or the surplus energy hypothesis. It may 
be true, as Herbert Spencer‘ suggested, that the stimulus to representation is a 
simulation of normal activities which cannot at the moment be followed. On 
thi: assumption, the cave-paintings would have been executed at a time of the 
yezr when the hunting scenes they depict could not take place owing to snow 
an‘i ice. But a stimulus does not explain the result. A more adequate extension 
of ‘the play theory was therefore put forward by Karl Groos, who introduced 
what is really an application of the recapitulation theory of development. That 
is to say, he assumes that animals and man are endowed with a play instinct 
wich enables them to practice in childhood the activities that will engage their 
full energies when they come to maturity. In other works, ‘“‘the creature does 
not play because it is young, but is young because it has to play’’: nature pro- 
vices a period of development to fit its creatures for the serious business of life.® 

{ am not sure whether on the basis of this theory, which precedes the main 
discoveries of palaeolithic art, we should be driven to assume that the cave 
paintings were the work of diddren—it would seem to follow logically. But I 
de: not think that in any case the theory will hold: apart from the objection I 
am going to make in the particular case of palaeolithic art, there is the general 
objection which has been well expressed by Professor Huizinga‘: 


Ar almost instinctive, spontaneous need to decorate things cannot, indeed, be denied; 
anil it may conveniently be called a play-function. It is known to everybody who, pencil 
in ‘hand, has ever had to attend a tedious board meeting. Heedlessly, barely conscious of 
wkat we are doing, we play with lines and planes, curves and masses, and from this ab- 
stracted doodling emerge fantastic arabesques, strange animals or human forms. We may 
les ve it to the psychologists to attribute what unconscious ‘drives’ they will to this supreme 
ari of boredom and inanition. But it cannot be doubted that it is a play-function of low 
order akin to the child’s playing in the first years of its life, when the higher structure of 





a Principles of Psychology, Part IX, ch. ix. 

‘5 Die Spiele der Menschen (Jena, 1899), (American translation, The Play of Man, New 
Yark, 1901). 

‘8 Homo Ludens: A Study of the Play Element in Culture. Trans. by R. F. C. Hull. (London, 
1949), p. 168. 
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organized play is as yet undeveloped. As an explanation of the origin of decorative motifs 
in art, let alone of plastic creation as a whole, a psychic function of this kind must strike 
us as somewhat inadequate. It is impossible to assume that the aimless meanderings of 
the hand could ever produce such a thing as style. Apart from this the plastic urge is by 
no means content with the mere ornamentation of a surface. It operates in three directions: 
towards decoration, towards construction, and towards imitation. To derive art wholly 
from some hypothetical ‘play-instinct’ obliges us to do the same for architecture and paint- 
ing. It seems preposterous to ascribe the cave-paintings of Altamira, for instance, to mere 
doodling—which is what it amounts to if they are ascribed to the ‘play-instinct.’ 


My own criticism of the play-instinct theory of the origin of art is more specific. 
I cannot conceive that such an instinct could be anything but diffuse, and though 
I can conceive a style arising almost accidentally out of such a diffuse activity, 
I cannot imagine a canalization of such an instinct into imagery so precise as 
the palaeolithic paintings. It is true that the art of children tends to repeat their 
dominant interests, and boys will draw engines while girls draw houses; but there 
is nothing exclusive in their play-instinct, and they do draw, along with their 
favorite subjects, hundreds of other objects. And what children draw is relatively 
consistent in style. At one stage of development they will draw entirely sche- 
matically, and engines, animals, houses, and human beings will have the same 
general character. But at Lascaux we have, side by side, the eidetic image and 
the schema, and we must construct an hypothesis which accounts for this fact. 

Incidentally, to answer an objection that may occur to the reader, there can 
be no doubt that the Lascaux man and the bison near him were painted at the 
same time. Pigment and surface condition of the rock, not to mention the actual 
composition of the scene (a disembowelled bison attacking the hunter whose 
spear has wounded it’) are conclusive on this point. 

What we require, a priori, is a theory which would account for art as a func- 
tional tendency of some kind, achieving efficiency when specifically challenged. 
Such a challenge should have biological urgency, and its function, seeing that 
perceptual imagery or symbolism is involved, would presumably be cognitive. 
That, at any rate, is my preliminary guess. 

The function of imagery in the evolution of consciousness* is not a subject 
that can be fully investigated on the basis of historical evidence. The most primi- 
tive minds we know, those of the few surviving aboriginal tribes, already possess 
complete consciousness, and can by training acquire the educated outlook of 
more civilized peoples. The mind in its evolution has left no fossils, no concrete 
evidence of any kind beyond the palaeolithic cave paintings and the later phases 
of prehistoric art. Apart from this evidence, we are driven to a reliance on the 
recapitulation theory, which assumes that the evolution of the species can be 
traced in the early stages of the individual’s growth. 

If we ask the simple question: at what stage in the development of a human 
being is consciousness born? we are at once aware of the relativity of the term. 
In some sense, no doubt, and at some stage, the foetus is conscious: a Caesarian 


7 A departing rhinoceros seems to be included in the composition and may have been 
responsible for the disembowelling. 

® ‘Consciousness is the perception of what passes in a man’s own mind.”’ Locke, Human 
Understanding, IT, i, 19. 
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operation brings into the world a seven months’ child whose consciousness 
does not perceptibly differ from the consciousness of a child born normally 
at the end of nine months’ gestation. But in what sense is a new-born child 
“eonscious”’? It will be said that the new-born child is “conscious” of its environ- 
meat, of pain and pleasure, of hunger and satiation. But in what sense conscious? 
“Tt is questionable,” writes Karl Biihler, “whether the nervous impulses are 
at ‘his stage conducted as far as those areas of the cortex in which the sensations 
of taste arise. Anatomically those parts of the cortex are ready to function at 
birth. But observations of children born without a cortex, who are no different 
from normal children during the first few days, at any rate as far as the broader 
manifestations of life are concerned, would seem to indicate that the cortex does 
noi function at once. It is quite possible that the new-born child is a pure ‘spinal 
being,’ of whose central nervous system only the spinal cord and those parts of 
the brain belonging functionally to the spinal cord are active.* Even when the 
va?ious sensory and motor centers of the brain begin to function, it is not possible 
to:draw any conclusions as to the states of consciousness of the infant. Indeed, 
the scientist is driven to conclude that he does not know what the biological func- 
tions of consciousness are, and for that reason, no doubt, there is little or no 
reference to them in works on biological evolution.’ 

Nevertheless, in homo sapiens a specific form of perception, which we call 
consciousness, does evolve, and we want to know how and why. 

{ cannot, in the course of a lecture, attempt even to summarize the investiga- 
ticns that have been made in recent years into the development of perception 
in ‘the child—the experiments of Stern, Biihler, and above all, those of Piaget 
anil his colleagues in Geneva. But it is evident that what we call consciousness, 
th? faculty peculiar to homo sapiens, arises not from the perception of space, 
tithe, size, shape, and number as discrete phenomena, but for certain significant 
ar‘angements of those phenomena which permit comparison and judgment. 
Those arrangements in their turn depend on the development of memory and 
imagination; that is to say, on the ability to store images and recall them at will. 
Language and conceptual thinking can only develop later, on the basis of imag- 
ination. For the moment let us halt at the evident fact that consciousness can 
or! y have come into existence on the basis of memory-images, of those images 
which the scientists call eidetic because they are visually clear and intense, 
uncontaminated, as it were, by any conceptual association. 

I do not know whether it has ever been put forward as a hypothesis by scien- 
tists, but it seems to me very likely that the human race, like the child of his- 
torical times, could draw before it could speak. We have no evidence that palaeo- 
lithic man possessed a language, or that he was capable of conceptual thought. 
But we do know that he could depict, that is to say, project and record plastic 
representations of his memory-images. It is undoubtedly possible, and I would 


“9 The Mental Development of the Child. Trans. Oscar Oeser. London (Kegan Paul), 1930, 
p.50. 

40 Bergson, who dealt specifically with the problem in his Huxley Memorial lecture on 
“Kife and Consciousness,” 1911, is an exception, but perhaps he ranks as a metaphysician 
rather than a biologist. 
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say even likely, that a language of pictures preceded a language of words; that 
man thought in images before he thought in signs. But we must first ask, what 
kind of images? 

I have already mentioned the fact that at Lascaux and elsewhere two kinds 
of images are found—the eidetic or naturalistic image, and the arbitary or 
schematic image. In its development the normal child begins with a schematic 
image, and only very slowly, and sometimes with great difficulty, learns how to 
project eidetic images. It seems likely that prehistoric man followed the same 
development, but again we must remind ourselves that we are in the field of 
hypothesis, and at least one scientist, M. Verworn, has put forward the contrary 
hypothesis."' He suggests that before conceptual thinking developed, more par- 
ticularly before animistic cults developed, man had a natural talent for the 
projection of eidetic images into plastic form. All schematic and geometrical 
art is a degeneration from this original endowment. Biihler has effectively 
criticized this theory,” but we can now point out that the long evolutionary 
decline required by Verworn’s theory is contradicted by the co-existence of 
naturalistic and schematic drawings, as at Lascaux. 

I think we must assume, on the basis of general genetic principles, that the 
ability to give plastic expression to memory images arose like any other human 
skill. The faculty may well have arisen in the course of normal perceptual ex- 
perience, as a result of the “recognition” of a familar or memorized image. A 
rock formation, a scratch on some even surface of clay, “reminds” primitive 
man of some animal or object of which an image is stored in his memory. A 
natural or casual reminder suggests an artificial and purposive reminder, and 
man begins to draw a schematic representation of his memory-image. There are 
other possible explanations, but this one seems to me to be adequate." 

But once possessing this gift, and having developed it as a conscious skill, 
what use did man make of it? There seems to be an almost unanimous answer 
to this question: he used it, say the anthropologists and archaeologists, the 
historians of civilization and culture, for ritualistic purposes. “At the bottom 
of art,” we are told," “as its motive power and its mainspring, lies, not the wish 
to copy Nature or even improve on her . . . but rather an impulse shared by art 
with ritual, the desire, that is, to utter, to give out a strongly felt emotion or 
desire by representing, by making or doing or enriching the object or act desired. 
The common source of the art and ritual of Osiris is the intense, world-wide 
desire that the life of Nature which seemed dead should live again. This common 
emotional factor it is that makes art and ritual in their beginnings well nigh 
indistinguishable.” 

This is Jane Harrison’s formulation of the answer to my question; it is repre- 
sentative, and my only objection to it is that it lacks evolutional perspective. 
It does not give a specific direction to particular forms of art. Some specialized 
need must have been present in palaeolithic times which led to the concentration 

1 Zur Psychologie der primitiven Kunst, 1907, 2nd edn. 1917. Die Anfange der Kunst, 1909. 

12 Op.cit., pp. 123-4. 


13 Cf. C. H. Luquet, L’Art et la religion des hommes fossiles, Paris, 1926, ch. V. 
14 Jane Ellen Harrison, Ancient Art and Ritual (London, 1913), p. 26. 
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of f aesthetic sensibility on a particular problem, and to the evolution, in this 
s:tuation, of a particular type of art. No doubt it led to the formulation at the 
sume time of a particular type of mythology; but the myths are lost and we must 
acount for the appearance, so early in the evolution of culture, of a type of art 
to which our aesthetic sensibility still wonderfully responds. 

Let us therefore return to the palaeolithic artist. I have said that there are 

two co-existing types of art, the naturalistic and the schematic. Actually there 
are three types, for there are certain figures of women—the ivory fragments 
from Brassempouy (Landes), the statuette from Grimaldi, the woman with 
fhe horn from Laussel (Dordogne), the famous “Dame de Lespugue” (Haute- 
¢:aronne), the Gagarino statuette (Don) and the Willendorf statuette (Austria), 
which are neither naturalistic nor schematic, but rather symbolic or stylized. 
‘Vhat is to say, certain features are exaggerated, notably the breasts, hips, and 
stomach. Though we are still in the region of speculation, there can be little 
doubt that these figurines were portable fertility charms. 
: The frequent portrayal of animals in a state of pregnancy also suggests some 
‘onnection with fertility, and I have no wish to deny a connection between the 
urt and the religious conceptions of the stone age. On the contrary, we must not 
make any distinction between art and religion at this stage of human evolution. 
it is not a question of ritual being the motive power of art, or of art providing 
the instruments of religion. It is certainly not a question of art for art’s sake, 
er of art for play’s sake. Art and religion are rather to be regarded as an “in- 
tegral organism,” as inseparable aspects of the same evolving consciousness. 
{ do not know exactly what the archaeologists envisage as cave ritual—perhaps 
dancing and chanting; but these activities are arts, too, and no important dis- 
éinction is to be drawn between such arts and the arts of painting and sculpture. 
he art was the ritual; the ritual was art. 

Why, then, is the art not in itself integral? Why these three types of represen- 
‘tation: naturalistic, abstract and symbolic? 

It has been suggested that taboos would explain the absence of certain subjects, 
or example, the male figure. But must we invent a taboo to explain the absence, 
‘or extreme rarity, of birds and fishes, of trees and flowers, of innumerable other 
‘species of fauna and flora? No: the reason for a selective emphasis must be a 
‘positive one. Palaeolithic man had a special and exclusive interest in the animals 
he depicted, and the presence and force of this interest explains, in some way, 
‘the vitality of his plastic representations of the animals. 

His dependence for his survival on the hunting of these animals is the obvious 
‘explanation. But granted this explanation, why should it lead to a desire to 
paint vivid images of these animals in the depths of his caves—of these animals 

.and nothing else? 

Again, there is the simple explanation: animals were his mental preoccupa- 
:tion. Their images danced before his eyes even in the depths of the caves. We 
‘must all of us have experienced the persistence of images connected with some 
“occupation we have been intensely engaged in for many hours. The sensation 
. has been well described by Robert Frost in his poem “After Apple-picking”’: 
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Magnified apples appear and ngyene, 
Stem end and blossom end, 

And every fleck of russet showing clear. 
My instep arch not only keeps the ache, 
It keeps the pressure of a ladder-round. 
I feel the ladder sway as the boughs bend. 
And I keep hearing from the cellar bin 
The rumbling sound 

Of load on load of apples coming in. 
For I have had too much 

Of apple-picking: I am overtired 

Of the great harvest I myself desired. 


In the same way palaeolithic man, retiring to his cave after a day or days of 
hunting the buffalo and the wild horse on the icy steppes, would see magnified 
animals appear and disappear, with every detail of hoof and horn, of plunging 
charge and bleeding death, cast like a modern lantern projection on the bare 
cave-walls. But he still has to make the step between visual hallucination and 
painterly craft, and for any light in that evolutionary leap we must return to the 
child and the savage among us. 

There is no doubt, as the researches of Piaget, Biihler, and Koffka have shown, 
that the earliest stages in the development of memory in the child take the form 
of revived experience. The child (and the primitive) has no capacity to remove 
images to a conceptual distance and manipulate them as significant counters. 
Memory involves a sensational reaction for the child, becoming feebler as the 
mind matures. We must also remember that for the child, as for primitive man, 
there is no consciousness of a self standing apart from the object or the event: 
there is complete “participation.” I think we must assume, therefore, on the 
basis of the very considerable research that has been given to this problem, that 
the plastic realization of his eidetic imagery was no playful experience: it was an 
awful achievement, not to be lightly undertaken. But once the objective image 
had been made, then it served as an enlargement of experience—not only in the 
sense that the experience could be repeated again and again, until a distance was 
bred by familiarity, but also in the sense that two or more experiences could be 
combined simultaneously, and unconsciously—but with increasing conscious- 
ness—compared. The function of memory then becomes clearly visible: it is 
the means by which the child, and primitive man, and, we can assume, prehistoric 
man, builds up a rational conception of its environment, and by recognition of 
this memorized and realized conception, is able to establish the rudiments of 
cognition. No doubt palaeolithic man had through millions of years elaborated 
a technique of hunting, just as the wolf or the spider has its technique. But 
animal techniques are, as we say, instinctive—chained reflexes—and though 
man has an instinctual component in his make-up, his distinction is that he has 
evolved another and a superior faculty which we call intelligence, and by virtue 
of this intelligence has been able to survive. Homo neanderthalensis learned how 
to think and thereby became homo sapiens. It is impossible to conceive this 
evolutionary transition in any manner that does not involve the aesthetic faculty, 
that is to say, the ability to project and compare (i.e. compose) eidetic images, 
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which then became memory-images, and much later in human evolution, intel- 
~ lectual concepts. 

The concentration on animal imagery is, with such a hypothesis, not difficult 
_ to understand. The most vivid images are those which accompany the intensest 
’ experiences, and there can be no doubt that the intensest experiences of palaeo- 
lithic man were for the most part connected with the hunting of animals. The 
; begetting of children would be another such experience, but as the man’s part 
: in that experience was probably a mystery, as it still is to primitive men and 
‘ savages, it is easy to see how a stylistic differentiation arose: the carver (unless, 
- as is perhaps possible but not likely, a woman) would have no experience to 
. Telive, but only a desired event to encourage by sympathetic magic, by prophetic 
realization. As for the man himself, not being conscious of his separateness, of 
his uniqueness, he would tend to represent himself, if at all, by the most summary 
: means, the schema. 

As a matter of fact, a similar differentiation does take place in children today. 
: When a child has an obsession for some animal—as many young girls have for 
* ponies—they tend to draw such animals with a degree of realism altogether 
- absent from their normal drawings. There are, of course, many influences that 
counteract this tendency—the uniformatory tendency of education, for example 
: — but the evidence exists. 

' We must now leave the stone age and the age of innocence and take into view 
* the wider sweep of human evolution. Can we show that the aesthetic faculty, 

the ability to give the mind’s imagery the concrete forms of art, has played a 
' decisive part in the further evolution of human consciousness? Does the same 
intimate and indivisible connection which evidently existed between art and the 
origin of consciousness, between art and primitive skill and ritual, persist through 
the later phases of mankind’s history? Does art, that is to say, persist as an 
offspring of magic, religion, science, philosophy, of all we mean by civilization 
and culture; or is it rather the mainspring, the mental faculty without which 
none of these other graces of mankind would have had a chance of coming into 
existence? 

I shall, of course, take this latter view, but in the time left to me I can do no 
more than give a brief indication of the direction in which an answer to this ques- 
tion is to be found. 

I have to confess, at this point, that I am an unregenerate Bergsonian. From 
the scientist’s point of view Bergson has been dismissed as ‘‘a good poet but a 
bad scientist”’,!® and he may have been unscientific in method. But he had what 
the scientist so often lacks—a synoptic vision. He gave us a coherent picture 
of life, and though some of its terminology may be old-fashioned, or even down- 
right misleading, nevertheless it is one of the last of such intuitive efforts that 
makes sense. In particular, it makes sense because it includes within its scope, 
not only the evolution of species in the broad sense, but the intensive evolution, 
within the species man, of such faculties as instinct, intuition, and intelligence. 
Bergson found a logical place in evolution for that phenomenon which is our main 


16 Julian Huxley, Evolution, p. 458. 
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concern now—consciousness. More particularly still, he gave a convincing 
explanation of the fact that this phenomenon, consciousness, has evolved in 
relative independence of the brain: “There is indeed solidarity and interdepen- 
dence between the brain and consciousness, but not parallelism: the more com- 
plicated the brain becomes, thus giving the organism greater choice of possible 
actions, the more does consciousness outrun its physical concomitant.”’ 

The argument is difficult to summarize, but Bergson supposes that, at a 
certain point in evolution, life, which he defines as consciousness launched into 
matter, divided along two lines, one leading in the direction of intuition, the 
other in the direction of inéellect. But intuition could not go very far: it could 
only embrace the very small portion of life that interested it: it had to shrink 
into instinct. But when consciousness turned in the direction of intelligence, 
concentrating itself on matter, adapting itself to objects outside itself, it opened 
to itself an unlimited field. Consciousness thus became the motive principle of 
evolution, and man came to occupy a privileged place in the animal world. 

Having disengaged intellect in this way, Bergson defines its function as that 
of “embracing nature in its entirety.”’ I would prefer a more philosophical phrase, 
such as “apprehending the nature of being, or the process of reality,’’ but let 
that pass for the moment. The intellect, for Bergson, is regarded as ‘“‘a special 
function of the mind, essentially turned toward inert matter.”’ Matter does not 
determine the form of intellect, nor does the intellect impose its form on matter, 
nor have matter and intellect been regulated in regard to one another by we 
know not what pre-established harmony. Intellect and matter have progres- 
sively adapted themselves one to the other in order to attain at last a common 
form. “This adaptation has, moreover, been brought about quite naturally, 
because it is the same inversion of the same movement which creates at once the 
intellectuality of mind and the materiality of things.” 

But intellectuality is essentially order. “All the operations of our intellect 
tend to geometry, as to the goal where they find their perfect fulfilment,” and 
it is evident, says Bergson, that “‘a latent geometry, immanent in our idea of 
space ...is the mainspring of our intellect and the cause of its working.” This 
tendency to geometry described by Bergson is given a more universal interpreta- 
tion in the hypothesis of a unitary principle in biology and physics recently 
formulated by Lancelot Law Whyte'® in these terms: “Asymmetry tends to 
disappear, and this tendency is realized in isolable processes’—a principle, 
which, although as old as Aristotle, has been emerging, as Mr. Whyte has shown, 
with increasing clarity in modern scientific speculations. That matter, in Berg- 
son’s vivid phrase, is “weighted with geometry” has perhaps been obvious since 
the time of the early Greek physicists; it is now suggested that mind is in a 
similar condition. The faculties of induction and deduction, on which our reason 
depends, are patterns of relationship determined by geometrical laws. Indeed, 
we finally come to the conclusion, which Mr. Whyte expresses in this way: that 
“the invariant characterising mental processes is not a physical quantity, but 
some unknown law of the development and transformation of patterns.” 

It is obvious why the patterns must be transcended—there would otherwise 


16 The Unitary Principle in Physics and Biology (London, 1949). 
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be no physical or mental evolution. But what is the nature of the transcendent 
act? Bergson calls it “creative,” and uses the analogy of the spontaneously 
created work of art—a symphony of Beethoven, to be exact. The point I am 
trying to make, the whole point of my hypothesis, is that the work of art is 
not an analogy as Bergson here supposes, but it is the essential act of transforma- 
tion, mental or spiritual, in evolution; not merely the pattern of such evolution, 
but the vital process itself. 

Pursuing his distinctions to a further point of refinement, Bergson points out 
that there are two kinds of order which we generally confuse: ‘In a general way, 
reality is ordered exactly to the degree in which it satisfies our thought. Order 
is therefore a certain agreement between subject and object. It is the mind find- 
ing itself again in things. But the mind . . . can go in two opposite ways. Some- 
times it follows its natural direction: there is then progress in the form of tension, 
continuous creation, free activity. Sometimes it inverts it, and this inversion, 
pushed to the end, leads to extension... to geometrical mechanism... . But 
in both cases we say there is order. . . . As for the first kind of order, it oscillates 
no doubt around finality; and yet we cannot define it as finality, for of a free 
action or a work of art we may say that they show a perfect order, and yet they 
can only be expressed in terms of ideas approximately, and after the event.” 
But Bergson is still using the work of art as analogy. “Life in its entirety,” he 
says, “regarded as a creative evolution, is something analogous... the vital 
is in the direction of the voluntary. ... We say of astronomical phenomena that 
they manifest an admirable order, meaning by this that they can be foreseen 
mathematically. And we find an order no less admirable in a symphony of 
Beethoven, which is genius, originality, and therefore unforeseeability itself.’’” 

This is perhaps to betray a romantic conception of the work of art, for really 
there is no essential distinction between the creative process as operative in a 
work of art and the creative process operative in a scientific generalization; both 
processes involve the subsuming of discrete phenomena within a meaningful 
pattern, a significant form. What is important, and confined to a few individuals, 
is the capacity to stretch the pattern, to transform the form, the process which 
we can best call symbolization. 

I ought at this point to bring in the evidence of Gestalt psychology, which, 
approaching the problem from the analysis of perception, has come to the con- 
clusion that ‘‘art, psychologically considered, is not an idle play of our emotions, 
but a means of helping us to find our place in the world.’'* What the Gestalt 
psychologists have tried to establish, in my opinion successfully, is that percep- 
tion, too, tends towards balance and symmetry: “balance and symmetry are 
perceptual characteristics of the visual world which will be realized whenever the 
external conditions allow it; when they do not, unbalance, lack of symmetry, 
will be experienced as a characteristic of objects or the whole field, together with 
the felt urge towards a better balance.’’® Now this process, under normal cir- 


17 Op. cit., pp. 235-7. 

18 K. Koffka: ‘Problems in the Psychology of Art”? Art: A Bryn Mawr Symposium, 1940. 

9 Ibid., p. 261. Cf. also the same author The Unfolding of the Artistic Activity (Berkeley, 
1948). 
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cumstances, is haphazard—‘the organism .. .does the best it can under pre- 
vailing conditions, and these conditions will not, as a rule, allow it to do a very 
good job....A work of art, on the other hand, is made with that very idea; 
once completed it serves as a source of stimulation specifically selected for its 
aesthetic effect.’”’ This is Professor Koffka’s formulation, and it is one that be- 
trays a certain limitation, for it does not give us any clue to the purpose of art. 
The work of art makes its effect by virtue of a certain structure, a “good,” and 
even, we may suppose, an increasingly “better” gestalt. But surely the con- 
clusion to be derived from these considerations is that the search for the good 
gestalt is due to the need for “finding our place in the world.” That constitutes 
the “‘requiredness” of the work of art, and it is a requiredness that is fundamental 
to the ontological situation of man. In other words, aesthetic requiredness is 
the basic requiredness in biological and intellectual development. 

If we now return to the historical evolution of mankind, as if to test our hy- 
pothesis, it seems to me that there should be, and indeed are, certain definite 
stages which mark an increase of mental awareness, of inward intensification, of 
increased consciousness or apprehension of reality, directly attributable to the 
aesthetic faculty. The first of these is the birth of language, an event lost in pre- 
history, about the nature of which we can but dimly speculate. Somewhere in 
the long interval between the birth of consciousness and the historical records 
of language, we have such decisive events as the rise of ritual, the birth of magic 
and science, the birth of the ethical conscience, the birth of religion and phi- 
losophy, and many more specific events, or isolable processes, such as the realiza- 
tion of an ideal type of humanity in Greek art. All these stages in the evolution 
of mankind are due to refinements of perception involving a progressive trans- 
formation of perceptual patterns, a structure satisfying a ‘‘requiredness’’ in- 
herent in, or spontaneously generated by, the immediately preceding evolutionary 
situation.?° The alternating phases of the history of art generally known as clas- 
sicism and romanticism, for example, are to be interpreted as alternating phases 
of evolutionary stability and revolutionary transformation. 

The aesthetic apprehension of reality has gone on, in historical times, side by 
side with the intellectual apprehension of reality, and though we must finally 
insist on the vital relationship between these two processes, thought becoming 
academic and sterile unless continuously inspired by art, we can allow discursive 
thought its unique achievements.” But these achievements do not, and never 
can, make art a thing of the past, for the process of original symbolization must 
go on if human consciousness is to retain an ontological purpose. And art, in 
this sense, is continuously at its evolutionary task. Even since Hegel’s day we 


20 L,. L. Whyte calls such a situation a ‘‘threshold’”’—‘“‘the point of unstable equilibrium 
between two alternative tendencies,” and contrasts it with the “‘terminus,’’ which is the 
state of stable equilibrium where a tendency culminates in symmetry.” 

21 And its influence on non-discursive thought. Certain inventions, e.g. the telescope, 
the microscope, the pianoforte, have been the instruments that have made possible ap 
expansion of aesthetic consciousness. See, for this aspect of the subject, the various worke 
of Marjorie Hope Nicolson: The Microscope and English Imagination, A World in the Moon, 
and Newton Demands the Muse (Newton’s Opticks and the Eighteenth Century Poets), 
Princeton University Press, 1946. 
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can claim that in at least two directions art has refined the apprehending faculties 
of consciousness. Those movements in painting, music, and literature to which 
we may give the general name of Impressionism have a direct relationship—the 
relationship of originators of the appropriate imagery—with the philosophy of 
Bergson and even with the physics of Einstein. The painting of Monet, the music 
of Debussy, the philosophy of Bergson, the psychology of Proust—can we 
separate them? Or take the Janus-spectacle of Sartre—from one aspect a dis- 
cursive philosopher, from another a non-discursive artist. Does he keep his 
. philosophy and his fiction in separate areas of his mind, or is there at the basis 
of both the same process of symbolic transformation? The same stretched tension 
of an expanding consciousness? “That which remains, that which endures,” 
wrote the poet Hélderlin, “is established by the poets.’”” Commenting on this 
statement the philosopher Heidegger admits that “the speech of the poet is 
establishment [of being] not only in the sense of the free act of giving, but at the 
same time in the sense of the firm basing of human existence on its foundation.” 
Another philosopher of our time, Ernst Cassirer, has made the same point. 
“The great lyric poets,”’ he says, “for instance, Hélderlin or Keats, are men in 
whom the mythic power of insight breaks forth again in its full intensity and ob- 
jectifying power. ... Word and mythic image... have become a light, bright 
ether in which the spirit can move without let or hindrance. This liberation is 
achieved, not because the mind throws aside the sensuous forms of word and 
image, but in that it uses them both as organs of its own, and thereby recognizes 
them for what they really are: forms of its own self-revelation.”” I have men- 


tioned the name of Marcel Proust, and my final tribute to the evolutionary 
significance of art might appropriately come from that novel which is perhaps 
at the limits of our evoking consciousness: 


“The greatness of true art ... was to rediscover, to recapture, to make known to us 
that reality so distant from our everyday existence, and from which we stray ever farther 
according to the increasing solidity and impermeability of the conventional knowledge 
which we substitute for it, that reality which we run a serious risk of never knowing before 
we die, and which is nothing more or less than our life, our real life, life finally discovered 
and illuminated, that life which, in a sense, is present at every moment in all men as well 
as in the artist. But they do not see it because they make no effort to illuminate it. And so 
their past is cluttered up with innumerable negatives which remain useless because the 
intelligence has not ‘developed’ them. To recapture our life, and also the life of others; 
because style, for the writer as well as for the painter, is a matter not of technique but of 
vision. It is the revelation, which would be impossible by direct or conscious means, of the 
qualitative difference there is in the way the world presents itself to us, a difference which, 
but for the existence of art, would remain the eternal secret of each individual.’’** 


The revelation of the qualitative difference in the way the world presents it- 
self to us—that is at once a description of the function of art and of the stages 
of the evolving consciousness of mankind. 


22 Cf. Existence and Being, by Martin Heidegger, London (Vision Press), 1949, pp. 304-5. 

23 Language and Myth. Trans. Susanne K. Langer. (New York and London, 1946), p. 99. 

% Le Temps retrouvé, II, 48. Trans. by F. C. Green in The Mind of Proust, (Cambridge 
University Press, 1949), p. 521. 
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For thirty years Sir Herbert Read has played an active part in literary criti- 
cism. His career has been crowned with honors and his work received with 
respect. Yet he has not been one of the “authoritative” critics of our time, par- 
ticularly on this side of the Atlantic. His mind is independent, versatile, and ex- 
perimental. He has been receptive to virtually every important contemporary 
movement in art, politics, science, and philosophy, assimilating new ideas without 
sacrificing his intellectual integrity. But in the long run it is his gift for specula- 
tion itself rather than his eclecticism which accounts for his failure to achieve 
authority. 

Despite his adherence to romanticism, of which he is the leading exponent in 
our time, Read’s work as a whole is closer to the main current of modern criticism 
than is indicated by any one of his works written after 1930. His divergence from 
that current is wider in method than in principle. The motivating idea in modern 
criticism is the conception of the literary work as an objective linguistic structure. 
Read has never deviated from the conviction that poetry is an irreducible ac- 
tivity, intent upon its own ends, which incorporates a specific and unique view of 
reality. Recognizing the cognitive character of poetry, he directs his interest to 
the language of poetry—the main concern of modern critics. 

Read’s first major work in criticism, Reason and Romanticism (1928), has 
affinities with the ideas of T. E. Hulme, Pound, and Eliot, who in the preceding 
decades were laying the foundations of the New Criticism and of modern poetry. 
As the title suggests, Read was attempting to reconcile the classical doctrines 
advocated by them with an innate preference for the romantics. (In his latest 
work, The True Voice of Feeling [1953], all three are shown to be continuators of 
the romantic tradition in modern poetry.) From the first, the classic-romantic 
distinction has been central in his thinking, and his critical ideas have continued 
to be regulated by it. On the whole, this preoccupation has been as much a hin- 
drance as a help in the articulation of his poetic theory. 

The romantic-classical synthesis formulated in Reason and Romanticism was 
realized in the idea of ‘“‘metaphysical’’ poetry, defined by Read as the emotional 
apprehension of thought and differentiated from lyrical poetry by its conceptual 
rather than perceptual basis. In this phase, Read assigned the highest value to 
the intellectual qualities of poetry. While subscribing to the romantic doctrine 
that poetry is an expression of emotional states, he perceives its distinguishing 
feature to be intellectual control of emotion. The condition of progress in art, 
therefore, is “deliberate preparation: the building of foundations, the accumula- 
tion of knowledge, the careful cultivation of traditions, and the embodiment of 
these in institutions. And always discipline and order, with utmost clarity of 
statement and honesty of thought.” (p. 21). 

Read’s stated ambition in this work was to establish literary criticism upon a 
strict philosophic basis. The aim of criticism is defined as the formulation of 
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- dogmas; that is, of universals independent of the accidents of critical practice. 
-The highest type of criticism, accordingly, is the criticism of dogmas—a theory 
“ of poetry. Read has continued to pursue this ambition. But despite his constant 
: effort to ground his speculation on empirical method, his poetics as finally evolved 
* seems to me to limit his capacities as critic. Though one agrees that criticism 
; unsustained by dogma evaporates into impressionism, Read’s poetics, in effect, 
< leads to an abdication of criticism. 
- From the beginning Read emphasized the specific literary medium—language 
* —as the primary element: ‘Poetry is mainly an affair of words.” Poetry inheres 
: in the words conceived of as objective facts, not in the beliefs or sentiments ex- 
" pressed. Read’s poetics was founded upon his own experience as poet and upon 
. his sympathy with the aims of Imagism. His conception of the poetic language 
‘is orthodox, coinciding with the prevailing tendency to locate the nature of 
» poetry in the symbolic significance of its language. Modern poetic theory springs 
- from the ideas and practice of the French Symbolists and the Imagists, on the one 
~ hand, and from I. A. Richards’ semantic contextual approach, on the other. Read 
“is atypical in ignoring the latter. For him, the poetic act is complete when an 
‘. idea or emotion discovers the proper, unalterable words for its expression. Hence, 
* the distinction between poetry and prose is absolute, the words in poetry having 
- been produced instantaneously, the words of prose having been ordered by con- 
- scious choice. The distinction, furthermore, cannot be determined by stylistic 
criteria; it is a philosophical, or at least a psychological distinction: “Poetry is 
. creative expression. Prose is constructive expression.” 
From the moment Read made “‘creative’’ a governing term in his poetic theory, 
- he became totally involved in romantic aesthetics and inclined to abandon the 
‘ aim of reconciling it with the classic conception of disciplined art. ‘““By ‘creative’ 
I mean original. In poetry the words are born or re-born in the act of thinking. 
- The words are, in Bergsonian phraseology, a becoming; they develop in the mind 
_part passu with the development of thought. There is no time interval between 
‘ the word and the thought. The thought is the word and the word is the thought, 
and both ... are poetry.” (English Prose Style, p. x) Whereas Read formerly re- 
‘garded poetry as an organized interplay of reason and emotion, the further he 
speculated on the creative process, the less importance he assigned to the prin- 
- ciple of rational control: ‘In the act of writing the poem the poet enters on a state 
in which feeling and reasoning are for the moment suspended, and only intuition 
is operative.” (Phases of English Poetry, p. 120.) 

It was inevitable that Read’s speculations concerning the origins of poetry 
‘should have led him to consider the relevance of psychology, particularly psycho- 
analysis, to criticism. His interest in psychology actually antedates his repudia- 
tion of classicism. In Reason and Romanticism he regarded the evidence of psy- 
chology as an auxiliary aid to criticism, but ruled out that evidence in critical 
(aesthetic) judgments. At that time Read was dubious of the relevance of genetic 
information to critical judgment. Since he had also defined art as order imposed 
on chaos, he assigned to the unconscious a subordinate role in literary production. 
' The chief problem of assimilating psychological insights to criticism was to fit 
them into a philosophical system, lacking which he felt criticism to be inadequate. 
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The means was provided by Coleridge’s theory of imagination, which Read had 
previously dismissed as factitious, but which eventually became the core of his 
poetics. Imagination was perceived as one of the poles of art, the other being 
rhetoric. “Imagination might be reserved for the act or moment of creative 
thought, for the birth of the image as word, and Invention for those exercises 
of the speculative mind which have built with words (poetry) or for words a 
texture of persuasive or rhetorical effect. But the texture must be persuasive, else 
there is no art, no literature.” (English Prose Style, p. 156) At this point, Read’s 
poetics is traditional, one might say Aristotelian. Later he came to regard the 
rhetorical effect as antithetical to poetry. 

Read had so far succeeded in identifying the specific quality of poetry in the 
symbolizations of poetic language; he was on firm ground in his belief that the 
metaphors and images of poetry are formed in the unconscious. The real problem 
was what to do with this knowledge, how to make use of it in examining a poem 
as a unified formal structure. Read was already convinced that literary criticism 
was worthless unless it was a criticism of form in relation to matter. It was thus 
necessary to explain how the verbal particles—the metaphors—which are the 
products of creative acts are organized into the formal wholes which are poems. 
This is the crucial problem in poetic theory; it is also a supremely difficult one 
since it is almost impossible to differentiate between form and matter in an art 
whose medium, language, is inherently formal. Coleridge again provided the solu- 
tion in the doctrine of organic form. According to Read’s early understanding of 
organic form, emotion itself assumes order and harmony; form proceeds from the 
creative process itself, and is to be distinguished from spurious, external form 
which is imposed upon the poetic material by the rational intellect. The result of 
romantic expressionist theory is to get rid of the notion of form as design, the 
conscious ordering of the ‘“‘given” elements in poetic composition, and to assign 
everything of real importance to the unconscious. This is exactly what happened 
in Read: ‘My present contention is that there exists a still further type of form— 
form projected from, or selected by our unconscious faculties.” (Art and Indus- 
try, p. 19) 

It is worth noting that the latter statement is made in connection with the 
plastic arts. It is not easy to explain how the admiration of logic, structure, and 
order so manifest in Reason and Romanticism was completely transformed in 
Read’s aesthetic speculations. At the risk of oversimplification, I would attribute 
them to the expansion of his interests from poetry to the plastic arts, particularly 
modern art. The “romantic principle” as first enunciated by Read, appeared to 
remove poetry from the status of a temporal art proceeding in time to that of a 
spatial art which can be instantaneously apprehended. In making an absolute 
distinction between poetry and prose, Read denied to poetry the formal attributes 
that arise from its temporal status. In his latest book he has revised the concep- 
tion of organic form in poetry by designating a specific kind of metre—vers libre 
—as the organizing principle of poetic form, thus restoring the temporal element 
as an integral feature of poetry. By recognizing metre as the integral element in 
form he has averted the risk of reducing poetry to a series of discrete poetic 
moments, but the metrical form itself in which the verbal materials—the “‘im- 
ages” —are embodied is still regarded as issuing from the unconscious. 
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Even in the act of proclaiming the romantic principle as the source of art, Read 
has sometimes appeared to retract his objection to classical order by abandoning 
the distinction between romantic and classic. This was done by cancelling the 
classic category and establishing one authentic type—the romantic, and a spuri- 
ous one—the academic. He has since recognized classicism as an authentic but, 
by implication, inferior order of art. Thedistinction in his latest book is phrased in 
terms of an organic as against a rhetorical poetry. Read’s views on the romantic- 
classic opposition have exhibited considerable fluctuation, but the most complete 
renunciation of classicism occurred in his surrealist phase, which represented an 
extreme point in the development of his poetics. Read is a confirmed practitioner 
of the dialectical method. His venture into a theory of automatism, from which 
he has since retreated, seems to have been an intellectual exercise in which his psy- 
chological insight was put to a severe test. 

Read’s affinity with the 19th century romantic poets was much greater than 
he himself had known. It took him a decade or more to discover how complete it 
actually was. Only then did he find himself willing to abandon the traditional 
attitudes of western culture for a purer vision—that of the mystic or the child. 
The ultimate reach of romanticism, as T. E. Hulme had perceived, is a belief in 
absolute freedom. Surrealism, according to Read, is the truth which it took a 
century for romanticism to realize: “Surrealism has settled the controversy 
between Romanticism and Classicism not by a synthesis of reason and imagina- 
tion, but by liquidating classicism.” 

Surrealist theory springs directly from the discoveries of psychoanalysis. It de- 
clayes that for our time the information provided by the intellect is bankrupt and 
advocates for the artist full exploitation of the resources of the unconscious pro- 
vided by dreams, hallucinations, and free association. The exact function of the 
conscious intellect in this procedure was never made precise. The first surrealist 
msnifesto, issued by André Breton, apparently urges total suppression of the 
intellect, which must be circumvented in order to release the image originating in 
the unconscious. This point of view yielded later to compromise. In Read’s inter- 
pretation, the surrealists’ aim was to “break down the barriers both physical and 
psychical, between the conscious and the unconscious, between the inner and the 
ouier world, and to create a superreality in which real and unreal, meditation and 
action, conscious and unconscious, meet and mingle and dominate the whole of 
life.” (A Coat of Many Colours, p. 57) 

In Read’s critical apparatus surrealism operated both as a theory of knowledge 
and a method of literary production. One suspects that he accepted the latter for 
the sake of the former. Of course, he had stood for intuition and immediacy as the 
tokens of authenticity in art ever since his acceptance of Bergson’s and Croce’s 
aesthetics. But surrealism involves more than spontaneity; it demands some 
degree of automatism, which provides the only means of access to the uncon- 
scious. “I believe that the greatest power of art is derived from the automatic 
workings of the poet’s mind, and that the poet’s essential faculties (his sensibility 
to language and his agility in metaphor-making) are only operative when the 
rational faculties are suspended and expression becomes instinctive (intuitive 
or unconscious). Whatever poetry I myself have written was experienced in that 
way. I doubt if any values which are specifically poetic or lyrical are ever of any 
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other origin.” (A Coat of Many Colours, p. 194) Since Read now holds that a 
wholly automatic art is merely naked utterance, lacking the formal quality which 
distinguishes poetry, one concludes that surrealism represented for him a theo- 
retical limit, a position as far removed as possible from the classical ideal. 

In its latest phase, Read’s poetic theory retains an important feature present 
in its previous transformations—the idea of a poetic essence identified with the 
image-making power which provides a knowledge of reality conceived of as a sub- 
jective-objective complex. But the linguistic property of poetry is now subordi- 
nated to the idea of organic form: “The romantic principle asserts that form is an 
organic event, proceeding from the intuitive experience of the artist. The form 
is realized by the artist in the act of intuition: in the moment of his penetration 
of the veil of appearances that separates man from the realm of essence. .. . The 
form of a work of art is inherent in the emotional situation of the artist; it pro- 
ceeds from his apprehension of that situation (a situation that may involve either 
external objective phenomena or internal states of mind) and is the creation of 
a formal equivalence (i.e. a symbol) for that situation. It resists or rejects all 
attempts to fit the situation to a ready-made formula of expression, believing 
that to impose such a generalized shape on a unique emotion or intuition results 
in insincerity of and artificiality of form.” (The True Voice of Feeling, p. 16, p. 21) 

This statement may not appear to differ radically from surrealist theory, but 
it adds two important ideas—the recognition of objective, external phenomena 
along with internal states as ingredients of poetic symbols and the notion of 
poetic form as a temporal phenomenon susceptible of technical investigation. 
The formal property of poetry can be demonstrated empirically in its metrical 
character. The evidence for authentic poetry, i.e. organic form, is metrical ir- 
regularity. Read demonstrates beyond doubt that awareness of the principle of 
organic form has been a main formative influence in modern poetry from Words- 
worth to Pound and Eliot. Having arrived at a hypothesis which satisfactorily 
explains a leading feature of modern poetry, he converts it into a standard 
whereby all poetry is to be judged. 

Read’s version of Coleridge’s notion of organic form, which was in turn derived 
from Schelling, differs in one important respect from that of the New Critics, 
which also, through I. A. Richards, can be traced to Coleridge. The distinction 
is a philosophic or metaphysical one, involving the difference between transcen- 
dental idealism on the one hand, and either a realistic metaphysics or naturalism 
on the other. Stated simply, it is the distinction between identity and analogy. 
For Read as for Schelling art is a conscious recreation of what appears in nature 
as organic form. For the non-idealist, organic form is used analogically to rein- 
force the notion of a poem as an integrated whole in which every part modifies 
and is modified by every other part. The contextual approach deliberately ignores 
the genetic factors in a poem and limits itself to the existing work as a formal 
structure. At its best, it demonstrates the interrelationships of verbal elements 
(the meanings) and in turn their interrelationship with the metres. Read’s system 
tests the authenticity of the verbal elements—the poetic essence—by the quality 
of the metres, but is incapable of discussing metre and meaning as functions of 
one another except as a generalization. As a matter of fact, Read does not believe 
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that the meanings can be rationally apprehended. The important thing is to 
ascertain the “sincerity” of the work by submitting oneself to it. 

Ai the outset of his career Read conceived of criticism as a dual activity: 
“(Tie critic] is a man who has carefully elaborated a few dogmas, in the sure 
belicf that without such fixed points no course can be steered... But having 
fixed his points, he does not stand still; he is impelled in some direction, and the 
force that drives him is feeling or emotion.” (Reason and Romanticism, p. 29) This 
is acimirable in that it forestalls the pride of intellect which besets much modern 
criticism. Twenty years later, Read is willing to stake almost the whole critical 
performance on feeling: “At the basis is pathos. Sympathy and empathy... 
these are the essential psychophysical processes without which criticism is null 
and void. I have said that sympathy is the basis of criticism; the structure above 
grotnd is intellectual.” (“The Critic as Man of Feeling,” Kenyon Review, XII: 
4, p. 757) 

Read thus extends to criticism his principal insight into the nature of poetry. 
Hie poetics has gradually absorbed his theory of criticism. A hypothesis concern- 
ing the non-rational origins of poetry does not offend our sense of fact. But to 
der:y the rational basis of criticism, or even to relegate it to a secondary position, 
is to dissolve criticism by merging it with the poem. The dissolution of criticism 
ints sympathy reveals in turn the flaw in Read’s poetics. In effect, he removes 
poetry not only from the orbit of rational critical appraisal, but also from that 
of the critical faculty in the poet himself. 

ead has thought long and hard about the art of poetry, but he has not par- 
ticipated in the main pedagogic achievement of modern criticism—a training in 
awareness which comes only by giving full attention to the texture and structure 
of poems. His only essay in close reading which examines in detail the verbal 
elements of a poem is a study of the revised version of Yeats’ “Sorrow of Love.” 
Knowing his predilection for spontaneity and organic form, one can readily antici- 
pate Read’s objection to revision. He admits that the language of the poem as 
revised is more precise, more lucid, more concentrated. Yet, having made this 
judgment, he still prefers the original. ““My own reaction is definitely in favor of 
the earlier version. In spite of the romantic diction against which Yeats rightly 
reacted, I feel that it producesa unity of effect which, romantic as it is, is superior 
in force to the more definite, more classical diction of the later version. For the 
truth is, that the poem in essence and inception is ineradicably romantic, and had 
better retain its romantic diction and imagery.” (A Coat of Many Colours, p. 211) 

Aside from the fact that Read’s judgment is influenced by a prior: notions 
concerning the romantic and classical modes, the important terms in the passage 
are “essence and inception.” In the light of his poetics, they are identical. Fur- 
thermore, they are not susceptible of either analysis or proof. Read is quite 
justified in protesting against equating analysis with the thing analyzed, but he 
fails to perceive not only that technical analysis is consistent with criticism as a 
philosophical activity but also that technical mastery or craft is an essential 
part of the poet’s critical equipment. 

Inasmuch as technique is taken to mean mechanical dexterity or the mastery 
of prescribed forms, Read is quite right in dismissing it as irrelevant to critical 
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judgment. Technique implies more, however, than an exercise preliminary to the 
creative act; it is fully operative in it. It is the means by which the poet discovers 
that poetic essence which Read holds to be the object of a truly philosophic 
criticism. Essence does not exist apart from technique and cannot come into being 
without technique. For technique, in the significant sense, is itself a mode of 
knowledge. To one who possesses this insight no aspect of a poet’s equipment can 
be regarded as irrelevant to criticism. 

In dismissing technique, Read is really dismissing tradition—the knowledge 
which the poet inherits from his predecessors. In so doing, he betrays the romantic 
ambition to discard all prior knowledge and start afresh. It is supererogatory to 
charge Read with the romanticism he so readily professes; but perhaps it is not 
impertinent to point our that while the romantic principle may be effectively 
argued as a dominant motive in art, it is impossible to conceive of romantic 
criticism, if criticism is to exist as anything more than poetry superimposed on 
poetry. (Since by definition poetry is the only language capable of expressing 
affective states, a criticism in which feeling is fundamental could not be verbal- 
ized short of writing another poem.) 

In concluding, I admit that a brief summary fails to do justice either to the 
complexity of Read’s ideas or to his great knowledge of art. Scepticism is always 
easier than faith, and Read’s affirmations compel our respect. Despite his short- 
comings as a critic, his philosophy of art has great value as a foil to the com- 
monly held belief that modern criticism is omnicompetent. Normally Read’s 
position does not require affirmation since men ordinarily prefer spontaneity to 
discipline and authority. But in the present situation, when the literary mind 
has become cautious and conservative, when “strategy” and “orthodoxy” have 
become catchwords, his voice is welcome. Read is the exponent of a position 
which has been debated ever since Plato. As Allen Tate has observed, the prin- 
cipal question for the critics of our time is: “Can there be a criticism of con- 
vincing objectivity which approaches the literary work through the analysis of 
style and which arrives at its largest aspect through that aperture?” Of the 
modern critics named by Tate—Ransom, Cleanth Brooks, Read, Leavis, Black- 
mur, and Winters—only Read has consistently championed the negative. 
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AESTHETICS OF THE FILM: THE PUDOVKIN- 
ARNHEIM-EISENSTEIN THEORY 


DAVID HARRAH 


In the twentieth century there have been movements in the various arts to 
re-examine basic principles and to redefine the ‘‘aesthetic”’ involved in each art. 
These attempts at redefinition are associated with a certain set of criteria or “hall- 
marks” and themselves define what has been called “modern” art. 

Meanwhile the new art form of cinema has been developing on the basis of 
various nineteenth century inventions. At first (say, the 1890’s), the only aesthetic 
question raised with respect to the cinema was, what should be photographed? 
As equipment became perfected and directors became confident, a more general 
question was raised: what can and should be done with one’s tools? There 
emerged self-conscious attempts to define an aesthetic for cinema, attempts to 
formulate a rationale of method, a system of praxis, based on the possibilities of 
creating art with cinematic tools. 

In this paper I shall be concerned with one such attempt, namely, the attempt 
which resulted in the Pudovkin-Arnheim-Eisenstein aesthetic. This aesthetic, 
which I shall call “the Pudovkin aesthetic’, or “‘the theory of montage”, was his- 
torically the first systematically developed aesthetic for cinema; and it has been 
the most influential of any to date. It originated with Pudovkin in Russia. This 
was perhaps to be expected, since Lenin had early enunciated the importance of 
films to the Soviet, and had implemented this with state subsidization of the film 
industry—in all, an atmosphere favorable to experimentation and theorizing. 

The major influences on Pudovkin were twofold. First, he learned from his col- 
leagues. His teacher Kuleshov emphasized the importance of editing. Vertov, 
with his “kino-eye” theory (the camera is an eye that can go anywhere), em- 
phasized the freedom of the camera. Second, and more importantly, he learned 
from the Americans. From the great pioneer D. W. Griffith he learned the power 
of editing to produce rhythm and montage “emergents”. From Chaplin he 
learned the importance of economy (which was essential to Chaplin’s comedy), 
and from Henry King he learned some of the techniques for achieving economy 
(e.g., how to characterize a character completely in four simple shots). 

Pudovkin learned from these sources, and experimented on his own. Perhaps 
the classic example of the montage whose theory he formulated is the Odessa- 
steps sequence in Potemkin. By 1929 he had outlined a basic aesthetic for the 
film. His own propensities were for making “naturalistic,” discursive, “story” (or 
“message’”’) films; but his aesthetic is sufficiently general to provide a base for 
films of any type. That is, he had elucidated principles valid for film qua film. 

Pudovkin’s formulation greatly influenced Rudolf Arnheim. The latter worked 
out Pudovkin’s theory in greater detail and showed carefully how the theory of 
montage is applicable to sound as well as silent film. 

The later exposition of Eisenstein is a mature re-examination of the theory at 
crucial points, oriented to controversial aspects. On the whole it reaffirms the 
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Pudovkin aesthetic: it justifies the theory of montage by appeal to similar prac- 
tice in the other arts, and it emphasizes freedom and experimentation. 

As thus far formulated, the theory of montage is a basic aesthetic. It is a sys- 
tem of a few basic principles of film-making. It does not pretend to any sort of 
completeness or finality. It is suggested that further developments will not repu- 
diate these principles but will merely supplement them so as to realize the possi- 
bilities they adumbrate (for, as suggested by Eisenstein, they constitute the basic 
rationale of any art). Such further principles are, e.g., those suggested by Moholy- 
Nagy.! Here I shall be concerned with the Pudovkin aesthetic only as a basic one. 

It will appear in the exposition that this aesthetic has been formulated in 
terms of some of the considerations which have guided the characteristically 
“modern” movements in the other arts. This point will be returned to briefly 
in the last section. 

Before we consider the theory of montage itself, it is worth noting that Pudov- 
kin thought of it as derived from the peculiar goal which he thought cinema has, 
namely, the goal of attaining to naturalism (see below for the meaning of this). 
Most theorists have posited ends-in-view for the cinema, from which it is thought 
that cinematic aesthetic follows. Some of these ends are: 

(1) In the early days cinema was thought to be a special case of photography. 

“When a film showed close-ups of people, audiences shouted “Where are their 
legs?” 

(2) It has been held that the ideal of film is to create a certain type of illusion, 
On this view, film is a purely visual (“‘intellectual,” contemplative) art. One 
critic went as far as saying, “The spoken word is not proper to the film medium, 
and tends to destroy the illusion which the film is trying to build up.’” This also 
seems to have been the general ideal of the Continental avant-garde, which ex- 
perimented with the possibilities of pictorial illusion. 

(3) Some have spoken for film as an editorial upon reality, or, “creative treat- 
ment of actuality.” These have been chiefly those interested in the documentary 
film, whose foremost spokesman has been Paul Rotha. 

(4) Others have posited naturalism as the goal of cinema. Narrow naturalism 
is the “realism” of Manvell, who criticized The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari as follows: 
“Tts contribution was solely that of lighting, the subtle development of visual 
atmosphere, and evidence of a true conception of screen-acting .. . it founded 
no school and led nowhere, for expressionist sets do not suit the film, which is an 
art based on the realistic approach to the material of life.’ 

Broad naturalism is that of Pudovkin. One of his early statements is rather 
narrow: “The lens of the camera replaces the eye of the observer, and the camera 
must move about subject to the same conditions as those of the eye of the ob- 
server.’ This is either narrow or vacuous. His later statements are more liberal. 
E.g., using the term “realism” to signify his ideal, where cinematic naturalism, 


1 Moholy-Nagy, L., Vision in Motion (Chicago, 1947), p. 283, and footnote 2. 

2 Betts, Ernest, Heraclitus, or the Future of Films (New York, 1928), p. 86. 

3 Manvell, Roger, Film (Penguin Books, 1950), p. 47; cf. also p. 34. 

4 Pudovkin, V. I., Film Technique, Trans. by I. Montagu (New York, 1949), (hereafter 
referred to as ‘‘Pudovkin’’), p. 42. 
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idealism, and realism correspond respectively to philosophical mechanism, ideal- 
ism, and dialectical materialism, he says that we must be realists and portray 
both the outward appearances and the inner rationale 

- Broad naturalism (including Rotha’s “realism”) has generally won out as the 
goal of cinema, except in the special case of avowedly propagandistic films (e.g., 
@. film pleading for a crusade against cancer). But this is a spurious victory, for 
the crucial question is, what is “nature’’ and the “natural”? Even straightfor- 
ward newsreel and documentary films must select the details to be presented. 
Pudovkin, for all his realism, regards the director as properly an emotionally 
active (interested) observer, with God-like omnipotence of mobility.* Also, for 
him, the aim of any art-form is “the collective comprehension and modification 
of reality by its reflection in the work of art.’” The cinema is potentially a mirror, 
directly representing events in all their dialectical complexity. Arnheim says: 
“All pictorial art stems from two sources: the urge to represent and the desire to 
embellish.’ Rotha criticizes the Flaherty method of documentary (involving 
use of the “leisurely and sentimental lens”) as being an evasion of “the issues 
that matter most in the modern world.’”° 

But the important point, aside from the historical fact that “realism” (how- 
ever defined) has been adopted as the ideal, is that except for the first ideal, that 
of approximation to continuous photography of some continuous section of - 
space-time, any of the ideals cited is compatible with the Pudovkin aesthetic. 
For, as will appear, the theory of montage is independent of any particular cine- 
‘matic goals. That is, the cited goals are merely special purposes, and the montage 
theory implies a general cinematic ideal which can subsume any special purpose. 


To understand Pudovkin’s attempt to define an aesthetic, it is helpful to 
‘ understand the possibilities available for such a project. For the project involves 
answering the question, in terms of what concepts shall our basic principles be 
- formulated? 

& Technically, cinema was initially a fusion of photography and literature (espe- 
’ gially the drama). Later, these were fused with radio. Further, there have been 
:. Many literary precedents for cinematic technique. Shakespeare’s plays are 
proto-cinematic, with their violations of the classic “unities” and their poetic 
: declamations. Dickens’ novels are proto-cinematic in their episodic character. 
~ Vardac has shown how cinematic technique had been developed in the nineteenth 
- century theater well before the invention of the kinematoscope; this was the 

-. theater of the spectacle and the melodrama." 
- ‘We might expect, then, an attempt to define aesthetic for film to be made in 
* terms of aesthetic for scenario, because the scenario describes what is to appear 


§ Pudovkin, V. I., Film Acting, Trans. by I. Montagu (New York, 1949), (hereafter 
referred to as ‘“‘Pudovkin FA’’), p. 112. 

¢ Pudovkin, p. 86. 

? Pudovkin FA, p. 41. 

* Pudovkin FA, p. 44. 

* Arnheim, Rudolf, Film, trans. by L. M. Sieveking and I. F. D. Morrow (London, 1933), 
p. 46. 
1® Rotha, Paul, Documentary Film (London, 1936), p. 118. 
12 Vardac, A. Nicholas, Stage to Screen (Cambridge, 1949). 
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on the screen. That is, we might expect film aesthetic to be assimilated to literary 
aesthetic. This is almost but not quite what happened. 

To understand the “not quite,”” we must examine the other available possi- 
bilities: 

(1) Film might be assimilated to ballet (or, with sound, to opera).'” 

(2) Film might be assimilated to literature directly, rather than indirectly (in 
terms of the scenario). Pudovkin offered the analogy: shots are to film as words 
are to the poem.” 

But these are only superficial metaphors. More fruitful metaphors, to which 
serious attempts to define cinematic aesthetic could be oriented, are: 

(3) Film could be assimilated to music. 

(4) Film could be assimilated to painting, and its aesthetic formulated in terms 
of its “presentational,” rather than its “discursive,” content (using the termi- 
nology of Susanne Langer). This is the orientation of the aesthetics outlined by 
Moholy-Nagy," Schillinger,“ and some analyses of Eisenstein.'* The psychologi- 
cal justification for this analysis is that ‘‘on the screen we no longer identify with 
a stage man but with the film camera.’ The difficulty with such analysis is that 
it cannot handle the discursive, symbolic content of the film, if there be any; 
such analysis must be supplemented. 

(5) Film could be analyzed as so much plastic material; that is, film could be 
assimilated to mosaic art. The basic concepts of an aesthetic so oriented would 
be those of frame, piece, scene, and sequence (relative lengths of film). The defects 
of this analysis are the same as those of number four above. 

(6) Film could be analyzed mathematically, as a special case of analytic geome- 
try .'* The basic parameter would be film speed: 16 frames per second for silent, 
24 for sound. 

The method actually chosen by Pudovkin is the third. He makes casual refer- 
ence to the second, and rhetorical appeal to the fifth. But both of these latter two 
are subsumable under the third method: We regard the scenario as a musical 
score, and the music can be either ‘“‘pure” (as per method five) or “program,” 

i.e., symbolic and discursive (as per method two). The advantage of this method 
is that we can thereby do justice to both the discursive and presentational aspects 
of the film. (Even in purely presentational, i.e., abstract, films the juxtaposition 
of non-symbolic images may have a symbolic value.) In terms of the musical- 
score metaphor we can account for all the phases of film construction: selection 
of theme, outline of action and treatment, composition of scenario, shooting, 
editing. 
Now let us examine the Pudovkin aesthetic itself. Pudovkin explains its de- 


velopment as follows: 
Film of the early days was but “live” photography, literally, photographed 


12 Manvell, p. 34. 
13 Pudovkin, p. xiv. 


14 Moholy-Nagy, p. 283. 
% Schillinger, Joseph, The Mathematical Basis of the Arts (New York, 1948), p. 68. 


16 Kisenstein, Sergei M., The Film Sense, trans. by Jay Leyda (New York, 1947); see 


chapter on ‘Form and Content”’. 
17 Brown, Robert, ‘Film Myth and the Limits of Film,’’ Hudson Review, IV: I, 114. 


8 Schillinger, p. 429. 
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stage-plays. The director merely photographed “the art of the actor.’® The 
Americans, however, soon discovered unique possibilities in film for a cinematic 
art. They developed the active camera eye, with long, mid, and close shots: this 
gives emphasis and attention to selected detail. They developed editing; the con- 
tent of the film is no longer the practically visible, but has become literary and 
symbolic as well as literally graphic. The film has progressed from stage to 
literature, so to speak. There is a new “filmic time” and “filmic space” (which 
violate the classic “unities’’). Each shot is conditioned by the laws of “real” 
space and time (though, with animation and “tricks” even this is no longer true), 
but editing generates an emergent dimension of filmic space and time.”! Thereby 
the director abstracts from “reality” what he wants to appear on the screen, and 
the camera compels the viewer to experience what the director wants him to.” 

The scenario thus is a musical score. Knowing what image or effect we want 
to produce, we translate our idea of this image into the words of the scenario, 
which is in turn translated into film content by means of actual shooting, editing, 
etc. This latter translation process is analogous to the rendition of a piece of 
music.” 

The foundation of film art is editing (which is a process of unification, and may 
be said to be the rendition proper).%* This is a corollary of the rejection of the 
requirement of space-time continuity. Further, montage is made possible by the 
fact that two-dimensional film photographs do not convey a strong impression 
of spatial continuity.2* Montage forces the spectator to recreate the scenario in 
his own mind in the sense that the scenario is a prediction of the effect of the 
film on the spectator.”® 

“Horizontal” montage in film corresponds to melody in music; “vertical” 
montage corresponds to counterpoint.”” Pudovkin lists five modes of montage: 
contrast, parallelism, similarity, synchronism, leitmotif. Timoshenko lists: 
change of place, change of camera position or angle, stressing of detail, analytical 
montage, past time, future time, parallel events, contrast, association, concen- 
tration, enlargement, monodramatic montage, refrain, montage proper. 

Arnheim systematizes the theory of montage by giving an outline of the prin- 


ciples of montage: 
I. Principles of cutting 
A. Length of strip: 
long strips (quiet rhythm); short strips (quick rhythm); combination of 
the above (alternating rhythm); irregular (no rhythm) 


B. Montage of a sequence: 
sequential; interlacing of one sequence with another; cut-in (of one 


scene in another) 


19 Pudovkin, p. 52f. 

20 Pudovkin, p. 54f. 

*1 Pudovkin, p. 59. 

22 Pudovkin P, p. 69, p. 126. 
23 Pudovkin, p. 39. 

* Pudovkin, p. XIII. 

% Arnheim, p. 33. 

26 Kisenstein, p. 32. 

27 Eisenstein, p. 157. 
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C. Montage within an individual scene: 
(1) Combination of long and close shots 
long and several close (‘‘concentration’’); several close, one long (“en- 
largement”’); irregular succession of long and close 
(2) Succession of detail shots (“‘analytic’’) 
II. Time conditions 
A. Synchronism 
of entire series (interlacing); of parts of one scene (analytic) 
B. Before-after (natural succession, memory, prophecy) 
C. Independence of time (e.g., interpretive symbols) 
. Conditions of space 
A. Same place 
B. Change of place 
whole scenes; within one scene; independence of place 
’. Connection of subject matter 
A. Similarity 
(1) of form; of shape; of movement 
(2) of subject matter or mood (e.g., laughing prisoner, brook, birds 
bathing) 
B. Contrast 
(1) of form; of an object; of a movement 
(2) of subject matter 
C. Combination of A and B.* 

Montage is creative synthesis. ‘“The juxtaposition of two separate shots... 
resembles not so much a simple sum as it does a creation.’ If objects have 
symbolic import, so also the way in which they are presented (e.g., the lighting 
and shading of them) has an expressive or symbolic value, and so also does the 
place of the object in a series of objects.*° An extreme of this aspect of the theory 
is the assertion that acoustical “space” can be created via synchronistic mon- 
tage.*! 

Just as silence and pauses have a value in music, both as expressive and as 
punctuative, so do “breaks” in film. There is perceptual montage (where the 
spectator realizes that he sees different shots juxtaposed) and imperceptible 
montage (of which one is unaware—this gives many of the “tricks” of the 
camera). 

Montage can produce rhythm, and rhythm has a cinematic value. Rhythm is 
“the effect controlled by alternation in cutting of longer or shorter strips of 
film.’’? Rhythm is a means of influencing the spectator emotionally, and of con- 
trolling his emotional reaction.* 

The montage technique has its limitations, however, and is easily abused: 

First, in a discursive or “story” film there must be enough breaks and long 


28 Arnheim, p. 99ff. 

29 Eisenstein, p. 7. 

30 Pudovkin, p. 115. 
31 Arnheim, p. 219. 

32 Pudovkin, p. XIII. 
33 Pudovkin, p. 103. 
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shots to orient the spectator to the space-time context of the action. But too 
many breaks and shots are disruptive and distractive. 

Second, symbolism has as many dangers as it has uses. It can be used to rein- 
force; cf. the use of blacks and whites, interiors and exteriors, naturals and arti- 
ficials in the Danish film Day of Wrath. It can be used to interpret; cf. the shot 
of the flock of sheep juxtaposed on the shot of the subway crowd in Ruttman’s 
Berlin, the “house of cards” image in the recent French version of The Idiot, and 
the “fish out of water” image in Pudovkin’s Storm Over Asia. But symbols may 
be ambiguous: e.g., in Potemkin, when the Odessa theater is bombarded and the 
stone lions spring up and roar, what do they signify? ‘whose side are they on?” 
Also, “if we even have a sequence of montage pieces: a gray old man, a gray old 
woman, a white horse, a snow-covered roof, we are still far from certain whether 
this sequence is working towards ‘old age’ or towards ‘whiteness.’ ”* And 
symbols can be distracting and superfluous: In Way Down East the heroine is 
indeed on her way to ruin, but need it be symbolized by her floating on an ice 
block downstream toward a waterfall? This strikes the audience as a bit hyper- 
bolic. 

All the principles of montage were initially formulated in terms of silent film, 
but they hold in general also for sound film.* Sounds are integral objects, not 
mere attributes of their visual correlates, hence need not be synchronized “‘re- 
alistically’”’ with the latter. The sequences of sound should be used as expressing 
their own content (i.e., as having their own integral values), which may be 
related to the visual content, which is presented simultaneously with it, in various 
ways, analogous to the relations between counterpoint lines: contrast, symboliza- 
tion, parallelism, etc., or systematic asynchronization productive of some sort 
of rhythm. Music is merely a special class of sound objects.** 


With perfection of technical devices, and with a sophisticated theory of mon- 
tage, there emerged an autonomous ideal of cinematic art: the film should aim 
not at realism or naturalism but at a unity created out of cinematic material. Such 
ideals as naturalism were obvious ones for silent film, which has only horizontal 
montage, and where unity is taken for granted. But sound film has an added, 
vertical dimension of montage; here unity becomes more of a problem and hence 
more of an explicit ideal. 

Picture and sound can complement each other in that each can enlarge the 
range of one’s attention with respect to the other, and in that each can convey a 
different content, their juxtaposition producing a unified effect. Though asyn- 
chronism has its dangers (i.e., it can produce ambiguities and incongruities), still, 
in sound film contrast will be more important than parallelism. The important 
point is that sound can’t be simply added on to a silent film. “The principle of 
sound film demands that picture and sound shall not do the same work simul- 
taneously but that they shall share the work—the sound to convey one thing and 
the picture another, and the two jointly to give a complete impression... . 
Sound is always superfluous, in fact detracts from the effect, unless it conveys 

*% Eisenstein, p. 152. 

*® Arnheim, p. 215, and Eisenstein, p.70. 

% Pudovkin, p. 155ff. 
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something that is not already conveyed by the picture. The same is of course true 
vice versa of the pictures.” Silent and sound film differ as do two different orches- 
trations of the “‘same” musical composition.” The guiding consideration in the 
orchestrations is the requirement of unity in the work. 

“Each montage piece exists no longer as something unrelated, but as a given 
particular representation of the general theme that in equal measure penetrates all 
the shot-pieces . .. Representation A and representation B must be so selected 
from all the possible features within the theme that is being developed . . . that 
... the juxtaposition of those very elements ... shall evoke in... the spectator 
the most complete image of the theme itself.’’* 

We cannot distinguish film content from film form.*® Action and theme are 
oriented to a few key images; these images define the theme, and this orientation 
is the unity. The director as editor creates this unity.° An extreme position is 
that Nature must never be used as mere background but must be integrated with 
foreground by symbolic relationships.“t Even more extreme is to define montage 
as that juxtaposition which gives the greatest unity.” 

Integration and unity are difficult to achieve—in film as in any art. Montage 
is easily abused and is often the chief obstacle to unity in a film. After the initial 
formulations of the theory, and after much bad film-making, a reaction set in 
against montage in favor of long, uninterrupted scenes. Then Eisenstein re- 
examined the theory and pronounced it the basic rationale of an art, hence valid 
for the cinema. Montage is the basic principle of film technique, because it is the 
means to combining the greatest stimulating power with the greatest coherence.“ 

Thus the Pudovkin basic aesthetic gives as the peculiarly cinematic ideal the 
creating of unity out of cinematic material. The aesthetic itself can be summarized 
as “unity by montage.” 

This basic aesthetic is intended as an outline of possibilities of method, and is 
not intended to be dogmatic or restrictive. Occasionally, explicit restrictions are 
implied; e.g., ‘‘film can’t use explanatory monologue as in the classic drama, but 
must explain by showing.’ Also, three-dimensional film is objected to on the 
grounds that: (1) conscious composition (achieved via flatness) is lost; (2) 
decorative distribution of black and white masses is lost; (3) forcefulness of 
camera angle is lost; (4) symbolic distortion of objects due to distance from 
camera is lost; (5) montage is distracting, since cutting is a ‘forcible invasion of 
actual space.’’45 

In general, however, the emphasis is on freedom and experiment. The peculiari- 
ties of the camera and of film-editing provide a catalogue of possibilities for film- 
making.‘* One can say or show or express content in different ways; e.g., in the 

37 Arnheim, p. 242, 251ff., 256, 268, 270, 277. 

38 Hisenstein, p. 11. 

39 Arnheim, p. 140. 

40 Pudovkin, p. 13f., 93. 

41 Pudovkin, p. 129. 

42 Risenstein, p. 69. 

43 Hisenstein, p. 3f. 

4 Arnheim, p. 147. 

* Arnheim, p. 236ff. 

46 Arnheim, p. 115ff., 129ff. 
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“story” film Henry V, the emotions felt by the defeated French knights at 
Agincourt is expressed by the repetition of a few simple musical notes in the 
background—this content is expressed by those few notes and by nothing else. 

Some techniques may become standard (e.g., the superimposition of sounds to 
signify chaos of some sort). But in general the cliché symbols and the “catalogue 
of equivalents” are to be avoided. Catalogues of standardized symbols (e.g., the 
color green for “hope’’) are repudiated. Symbolism must be dictated by the 
idea and theme of the particular work of art. The artist must create his own 
symbols. E.g., in Alexander Nevsky the usual symbolism is reversed: the evil 
Teutons are given the color white, and the heroic Russians are given the color 
black. Cf. Melville’s use of white in Moby Dick.“ The governing principle is that 
the work must be unified. 

We can regard this basic aesthetic as a foundation upon which further elabora- 
tions can be based. The aesthetics of color film, three-dimensional film, and other 
advances can be based on the Pudovkin aesthetic for sound film.* 

Further, we can regard the Pudovkin aesthetic as giving the form of the film; 
the content is then a mode of conforming to this form. For purposes of simplified 
exposition we can say that there are two major types of mode: the discursive and 
the presentational.” 

Discursive films emphasize symbolic associations, story or message, and the 
usual schema of development, climax, and resolution. At the extreme, discursive 
films are what we would call ‘pure propaganda.” They present the actual, an 
attitude toward it, future possibilities, and an attitude toward them. In newsreel 
and documentary there will be less symphony and montage. It is alleged that the 
Continental realists make the mistake of seeing the documentary film as a work 
of art in itself, as a symphony of tempos and movements.* The counterargument 
would be that propaganda is best when most symphonic. The important point 
is that the controversy concerns only how much montage to use; the theory 
of montage as such is still valid for the documentary film. Pudovkin and his 
followers themselves emphasize the discursive film.*' Arnheim declared that so 
far film art has produced only two style-forms: (1) @ la Russe (montage, camera- 
angle); (2) @ la Chaplin (continuities, long-shots).* But since they advocate 
montage merely as a means to unity, it is quite consistent with the Pudovkin 
aesthetic to vary the relative proportions of the modes of montage (e.g., to reduce 
symbolism to a minimum) and produce presentational films. Here the emphasis is 
on the “aesthetic surface,” as seen by the kino-eye qua eye. Outstanding examples 
are the “absolute” (i.e., abstract) films of Hans Richter (e.g., his “rhythm” 
series) and Walther Ruttman. A strip of such a film resembles a series of abstrac- 
tions by Malevich or Mondrian. Such films have been frequently misunderstood. 

47 Arnheim, p. 194; Eisenstein, p. 142, 151, 158. 

48 Pudovkin, p. 285. 

49 These are the terms used by Susanne Langer in Philosophy in a New Key. This classi- 
fication is similar to that of C. I. Lewis in An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation; cf. 
‘“‘cognition in the modes of the moral, cognitive, and aesthetic."’ It is not similar to Rotha’s 
classification of documentaries as journalistic and impressionistic. 

50 Rotha, p. 120. 

5! Pudovkin, p. 50. 

52 Arnheim, p. 169. 
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It has been said of the Paris‘<.. avant-garde that it “had little to say,” that it was 
experimental for the sake of experiment, and was the “reductio ad absurdum of 
camera work.’ Such criticism misses the whole point of this mode of film art.™ It 
makes more, but not much more, sense to criticize a discursive documentary for 
being too presentational. E.g., “There are moments when the instinctive caressing 
of the camera over the natural movements of a boy fishing, or of men against the 
horizon, bring a flutter to your senses. . . . And again there are moments when you 
recollect your thoughts and wonder whether dawdling over a worman carrying 
wet seaweed across the beach, beautiful in itself to behold, is really important.’ 

Again, the point is that there can be sub-aesthetics within, and uyfon, the basic 
Pudovkin aesthetic; each aesthetic defines a respectable variation on the basic 
theme. : 

But in all such variations there will be, among other invariants, th: conformity 
to an ideal unity. And this conformity requires, as a necessary condition, a prin- 
ciple of economy. We may say that a film is a unity when it is intelligible (in some 
sense) as a whole, but none of its components (e.g., the visual) woud be intelli- 
gible if presented by itself. We achieve such unity in two ways: the centent of the 
film as a whole is restricted, and the content is “‘parcelled out’’ among the various 
components of the film. We use the principle of ‘cogent limitation”; everything 
in the film is obviously intentional; whatever appears is necessary; also, “the 
world stops at the margins of the screen.’’®* A corollary of this is that any dupli- 
cation of content (e.g., overlap of visual and auditory) must be justified. 

Economy does not necessarily involve abstractness (witness the “spare” 
drama of Chaplin, and the spare content of Day of Wrath), nor does sbstractness 
necessarily achieve economy (cf. the abstract sequence in Fantasia). 

The principle of economy has respectable precedent in the other arts.” It is a 
means to certain artistic ends such as unity. But it can also be justified on other 
grounds, particularly in terms of the requirements on discursive films as vehicles 
of communication. 

Obviously, economy is essential for efficiency of communication. Poor movies 
try to say the same thing in each of several different ways, with the result that 
the component means, instead of reinforcing each other, distract from: each other 
and partially cancel each other out. Even if a film could show everything, to do 
so would produce only monotony, and would nullify any ‘‘message” being com- 
municated. The spectator cannot study the film at his leisure but must grasp its 
content as it is presented to him, and as fast as it is presented, for rhythm is of 
the essence. 

Fortunately, the devices of economy are many and obvious. To begin with, no 
film should be much longer than 7000 feet.** We reject the requirement of space- 
time continuity (i.e., we reject the classic ‘‘unities’’).5» Many economies are made 

53 Manvell, p. 84. 

54 Cf. also Rotha’s comment on Vertov: ‘‘He is . . . neither philosophic nor instructive,” 
Rotha, p. 95. 

% Rotha, p. 86. 

5¢ Arnheim, p. 240. 

57 Eisenstein, p. 46ff. 

88 Pudovkin, p. 8ff. 

°° Arnheim, p. 29. 
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possible by the fact that much content can be inferred from a few sign-images, and 
from the ways in which they are juxtaposed (e.g., that a woman discovers a 
murder is shown simply by a shot of her screaming face). This has another 
advantage: some things are better left to the inference of the spectator than to 
the camera eye (e.g., certain horrors and mental or emotional disturbances). 
Some methods of economy are: 

(1) Of scenario: Most poor films are over-organized, and try to say too much. 
Most good films have simple themes and uncomplicated action. They resolve 
everything clearly. The failure of most film adaptations of literary works is to be 
ascribed mainly to the fact that the scenarists try to compress a superabundance 
of material into the confines of the picture.® 

(2) Of theme: Certain types of film can oversimplify in obvious ways, thereby 
achieving economy. These include crime-movies, Westerns, slapstick come- 
dies, etc. 

(3) Of visual content: The way in which an object is photographed is itself an 
“object,” a content which “says” something. Any deviation from the theater 
situation has a “literary”’ meaning, and this meaning adds to the content of the 
film.®! 

(4) Of sound: One of the chief tasks of sound film is to avoid sounds (i.e., to be 
selective). But this is technically easy. 

(5) Of music: In good cinema music which is used as “background,”’ movement 
and color will predominate over harmony.* This is achieved by an economy 
within the musical content of the film, namely, that harmony is kept at a 
minimum. This specific method of economy, like all these methods cited, is one 
example out of many possibilities, and is not put forward as mandatory. 

(6) Of color: ‘The secret of a good color film is the subtle mixture of color with 
‘colored’ blacks and grays . . . the economical use of primary colors.’”’* 

(7) Of actors: In documentary films the actors are not well-known “stars” but 
are ‘“‘types,” for these embody ideas.* 

(8) Of acting: Instead of “theatricalizing’’ the actor’s image into outward form, 
we “cinematicize”’ this image into the content of the film. Camera angles express 
much that would otherwise have to be conveyed by acting. The close-up makes 
exaggeration unnecessary and restraint a necessity. Speech renders much action 
superfluous.®* 

(9) Of dialogue: Full dialogue takes up too much time and is distracting. 
“Silence is also a sound effect and perhaps one of the best.” 

(10) Of development: Symbolism is extremely efficient, and symbolic associa- 
tion is easily evoked. Witness the power of the extremely simple scene in Day of 
Wrath when the two desolated lovers meet at dawn, can barely be seen sitting 
motionless, their backs to the camera, speaking a few barely audible mono- 


*© Pudovkin, p. 8. 

61 Arnheim, p. 75ff., 50. 

62 Arnheim, p. 255. 

83 Kisler, Hanns, Composing for the Films (New York, 1947), p. 132f. 
& Moholy-Nagy, p. 282f. 

% Pudovkin, p. 106. 

66 Pudovkin FA, p. 67, 101, 151; Arnheim, p. 249. 

&? Arnheim, p. 232, 234. 
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syllables. Also the scene in Henry V when the few musical notes (and only these) 
convey the emotions of defeat felt by the French knights. Also the characteriza- 
tion of the tramp in Tol’able David, which is achieved by four simple shots of him 
attempting to kill a sleeping kitten. 

The principle of economy occasionally conflicts with the requirements of 
montage. The spectator cannot “take in” sound as fast as he can the visual. This 
affects the film as a whole, for the ratio of montage rhythm of silent film to sound 
film is 5 to 3 and of silent to color film is 5 to 2.® It also affects particular se- 
quences of the film. Dialogue must be pared, for the spectator has no time to 
“savor” words. In general, if a visual content V and an auditory content A are to 
be presented together, one must be shortened or lengthened so that they are 
of equal length. The usual situation is that the visual content must be increased 
so that the sound can “catch up.” This can be turned to advantage, but usually 
always with the result that the film becomes more presentational and less discur- 
sive. Cf. the opening sequence of High Noon: The ballad must be sung through, 
in order to “set the stage.” While this sound content is being presented, the 
camera eye plays over the film titles and credits, and over a Western landscape 
shimmering in the heat (this has symbolic significance for the action), and upon a 
superfluous but meaningful (and suspense-creating) piece of “business” by the 
three actors. 

To what extent can we say that the Pudovkin aesthetic defines a “modern” 
art? We can cite certain characteristics of this aesthetic, and so far as these 
characteristics define art as modern, the Pudovkin aesthetic defines a modern art. 

(1) The aesthetic is defined with reference to a self-conscious reyiudiation of 
predecessor traditions. It involves a reaction against theater (“Contradictions 
arising in the development of theater are dialectically resolved in the cinema”®). 
It involves a reaction against photography: “the image” of a character is more 
than his photograph.”° It involves a reaction against literature: film script is not 
literature.” 

This repudiation is justified not for its own sake but by the requirements of 
film unity, and by the increase of cinematic possibilities it makes possible. 

(2) The aesthetic emphasizes analysis of film in terms of unit-elements. A film 
is a series of juxtaposed frames, whose relations to each other can be elucidated 
by further analysis. Further, each frame can be analyzed into elements (of either 
cause, e.g., camera angle, or effect, e.g., resulting geometrical pattern). Montage, 
whether vertical or horizontal, is of units. 

(3) The aesthetic emphasizes economy. This, however, derives from the neces- 
sities of film-unity and (in discursive films) communication. So far the economy 
has not been valued for the sake of the refreshing values of “‘spareness’’ and the 
like.” 


68 Moholy-Nagy, p. 281. 

6° Pudovkin FA, p. 12ff; in theater, we can’t have both subtlety of acting and large 
audiences; in film we can. 

70 Pudovkin, p. XVI. 

71 Arnheim, p. 196. 

72 This paper was written under the direction of Dr. John R. Myhill; I am indebted to 
him for the analysis of modern art. I should like also to acknowledge helpful advice from 
Mr. Stephen C. Porter. 





THE PROBLEM OF FORM IN NATURE AND THE ARTS 
VICTOR M. HAMM 


The problem of form is one of the oldest as well as one of the most perennial in 
philosophy and criticism. It runs through the writings of philosophers and 
aestheticians from Plato to our contemporaries. We have refined its terms, and 
we have elaborated the sciences and the arts, but the elementary questions are 
still with us: the meaning of form in general, in nature and in art, the affinities 
and differences in the forms of the fine arts, the relations between artistic form 
and historic forces. The reasons for the persistence of these problems are not far 
‘to seek. Anthropology, psychology, and the physical and social sciences have 
‘advanced far beyond what they were even fifty years ago, and have contributed 
new facts and theories that must be considered in any complete discussion of the 
subject. The arts themselves have been transmogrified. At the same time, how- 
ever, we have lost the ancient confidence in metaphysical discourse, and without 
this it is impossible to come to grips with the fundamental ontological issues 
which underlie the problem. 

For, after the Pre-Socratics, the concept of form occurs first as a principle of 
being,the irreducible factor of intelligibility in things. Without form, in this 
ancient sense of the word, there is only potentiality—becoming, not being. The 
Platonic idea or eidos, whether it be, as Aristotle thought, a thing, or as some 
modern scholars (notably Professor Stewart) feel, rather an abstraction, is the 
form, the essence of reality in objects, the intelligible ground of their being what 
they are.! 

To Aristotle, who worked out what is still the most elementary analysis of the 
notion, form is the constitutive element in things. In the Physics we read that in 
both art and nature there is union of matter (hyle) and form (eidos).2? Matter 
exists potentially just because it can come to its form; when it exists actually it is 
in its form.* Shape or tangible configuration of some kind 1s its visible aspect, the 

‘manifestation of actualized matter. It is this Aristotelian notion of form as the 
actuating principle of being which is carried over into medieval metaphysics, and 

‘which, though largely repudiated by the philosophy and science of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, has returned with our newest physics and biology. 

Our new Pythagoreans are not easily comprehensible to laymen, yet even the 
amateur can read a symposium like that recently edited by Lancelot Law Whyte 

‘(Aspects of Form, London, 1951), and discover that, as the editor puts it, “it is 
clear that there is a tendency towards form, not only in ‘external nature,’ as 
Aristotle knew, but also in the human organs of perception and thought.’” 


1 Five classes of ideas are given in the Parmenides: (1) Logical Ideas: the notions or 
categories of similarity and dissimilarity, of unity and multiplicity, of rest and motion; (2) 
Ethical Ideas: the beautiful, the good, the just; (3) Ideas of Biological Kinds: of man, 
horse, etc.; (4) Ideas of Elements: air, earth, fire, water; (5) Ideas of Material Combina- 
tions: hair, mud, etc. 

2 Physics ii. 2. 194 a 21. 

3 Metaphysics 1050 a 15. 

4 Op. cit., p. 7. 
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“Form,” as Henri Focillon says,’ “inhabits the shortest wave-lengths, no less 
than those of highest frequency. Organic life designs spirals, orbs, meanders, and 
stars, and if I wish to study this life, I must have recourse to form and number.” 
‘‘Whatever aspect of form is examined,” says the biologist Albert Decaleq, “be it 
in the most general sense, or in morphogenesis, in evolution, or in mental achieve- 
ments, the primacy of an Order, of an Idea, can always be asserted.’® The 
psychologist Max Wertheimer established some thirty years ago that human 
perception itself is, as such, already configurative: a principle of grouping by 
similarity is active in ordinary visual perception, for instance—“units which 
resemble each other in shape, size, direction, colour, brightness, or location will 
be seen together.’ 

But if nature is a world of forms, of inorganic and organic Gestalten, if, as 
Herbert Read asserts,® there is, besides the revelation that perception itself is 
essentially a pattern-selecting and pattern-making function, and that pattern is 
inherent in the functioning of the nervous system and in the molecular arrange- 
ment of matter, “the gradual realisation that all these patterns or arrangements 
are effective and ontologically significant, by virtue of an organisation of their 
parts which can only be characterised as aesthetic,” it is still necessary to dis- 
criminate the essential differences between form in nature and form in art. 

Aristotle, as usual, indicated the central one: “Natural genesis is that in which 
the agent and the resultant are physical beings such as man or plant... . All 
other genesis is called making; it proceeds from art, faculty, or thought.’ 

Forms in nature grow; in art they are made. We may, indeed, say: ‘The 
picture grows under the artist’s hand,” but we are then speaking metaphorically 
—the growth of the picture is not spontaneous and immanent, but induced and 
extrinsic; the form is actuated by deliberate manipulation, not by sheer physical 
forces, unless we are speaking of the products of so-called “automatic” activity, 
and even here there must be some conscious direction—Mr. Pollock guides his 
drippings of paint, Rimbaud verbalizes his hallucinations—otherwise we are in 
the presence of nature, not of art. 7 

Forms in nature are strongly determined by forces inherent in the object 
itself; forms in art are imposed. ‘In the visual arts,’’ writes Rudolf Arnheim,'° 
“except for the effect of such inherent qualities of the medium as the weight of 
stone, the grain of wood, or the viscosity of oil paint, form is imposed on matter 
by external force. . . . The artist prefers the submissiveness of amorphous matter.” 
This latter statement is true of sculpture and painting, less true of literature, as 
we shall illustrate later on. 

Forms in nature are functional and efficient. Their beauty (the symmetry of a 
flower, an animal, a water-fall) seems to be merely a by-product of force and 
function, while in art it is the result of luck and labor. “ ‘An oak tree is the short- 


5 The Life of Forms in Art (New Haven, 1942), p. 3. 

6 Aspects of Form, p. 113. 

7 Ibid., p. 196. 

8 “Preface,” Aspects of Form, pp. v-vi. 

® Metaphysics, 1032 a 12, 15. 

10 “Psychology and Artistic Form,’’ Aspects of Form, p. 196. 
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- est distance between two generations of acorns.’ That, presumably, is Nature’s 
: view of an oak-tree—a purely functional one.” Yet, as Herbert Read opinesin the 
> passage quoted above, the function of nature itself may be ultimately an aesthetic 
_ one. Sir Thomas Browne called nature “the art of God,” and that is, indeed, the 
- Christian view. 
Whatever our beliefs about the ultimate meaning of nature, however, it is clear 
‘ that art takes its cue from nature. The elementary insight of Aristotle was that 
“art mimics nature.””? “Nature,” in this context, as Butcher points out, is not 
the world of created objects; it is the productive principle of the universe." Like 
nature, art produces beings in which there is a union of matter and form." 
Nature, however, is not invariably successful; the matter she works with is some- 
times intractable to the form she is attempting to generate: moisture may be 
insufficient for growth, the climate may be too hot or too cold, the inherited germ- 
plasm may be diseased. Man, by means of the rational virtue of art, is able to 
-come to nature’s aid and to fulfill her uncompleted forms. Thus agriculture pro- 
‘vides the proper conditions for vegetable growth, medicine aids nature in produc- 
-ing health, politics forms man’s social needs and drives into the society of the 
‘State. So far the useful arts. The fine arts mimic nature in the production of 
‘illusions of reality, in various media, by various means, working with man’s 
instinct for rhythm and harmony to the end that ideal representations be achieved 
‘giving pleasure or rational enjoyment to the percipient.'® 
Such is the barest outline of the classical philosophy of form. The Renaissance 
contributions cannot be touched on here. They may be superficially summed up 
in the prevalence of the idea “ut pictura poesis” (W. G. Howard said it really 
ought to be “ut poesis pictura”) rhetorically interpreted, with Platonic ad- 
mixtures and Aristotelian deformations, gradually petrifying, under the spell of 
rationalism, into academic formulae. The end was an almost mathematical 
aesthetic.'® 
Since the eighteenth century aesthetics has concentrated more on the classifica- 
tion of the arts and on the psychology and sociology of art. In our times increased 
knowledge of primitive cultures and the experiments of the Gestalt psychologists 
have emphasized again the preponderant role played by the formal pririciple both 
in the history of art and in the work of individual artists. It seems that the plastic 
arts may well have begun with ornamental forms, and only later developed 


1 Eric Newton, The Meaning of Beauty (New York and London, 1950), p. 27. 

12 Meteor., iv. 3. 381 b 6. 

13 Cf.S. H. Butcher, Aristotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art, Fourth Edition (London, 
1932), pp. 116 ff. 

14 Physics, ii. 2. 194 a 21. 

18 Butcher, op. cit., pp. 115 ff., assembles the pertinent Aristotelian texts and interprets 
them. 

16 Cf. Wm. G. Howard, ‘‘Ut Pictura Poesis: A Historical Investigation,’? PMLA, XXIV 
(1909), 40-123: Donald L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetic in the Renaissance (N. Y., 1922); A. F. 
B. Clark, Boileau and the French Classical Critics in England (Paris, 1925); Karl Borinski, 
Die Poetik der Renaissance und die Anfaenge der Literarischen Kritik in Deutschland (Berlin, 
1886); Emile Krantz, L’Esthétique de Descartes (Paris, 1882); K. Gilbert and H. Kuhn, 
A History of Aesthetics, chapters 6-9. 
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representational ones.'? Some of our contemporary artists seem intent on re- 
capitulating phylogeny, as it were. That is not to say, however, that even such 
purely ornamental forms as we see in Oriental or in present-day non-objective 
art, for example, owe nothing to experience. ‘“‘As Professor Dewey has convinc- 
ingly shown [and this was already the observation of Aristotle and the Scholastics], 
experience arises only from an interaction between two factors, of which the mind 
contributes but one: a sensitive agent and its environment.’’'* Without the ex- 
ternal world to fecundate it, the internal world of consciousness would remain a 
mere potency, and there could be no experience at all.'®* 


Artistic form as such is now often referred to as “significant form.’”? When 
Clive Bell invented this expression he did not, however, tell us what significant 
form signifies.!* The most brilliant recent discussion of art, Mrs. Langer’s Feeling 
and Form, copes with this central problem successfully, it seems to me. The key 
to Mrs. Langer’s analysis is her judgment that “art is the creation of forms 
symbolic of human feeling.’”° The work of art, she points out, appears dissociated 
from its environment; it creates an impression of ‘‘otherness” from reality—‘“‘the 
impression of an illusion enfolding the thing, action, statement, or flow of sound 
that constitutes the work.’ And it is this illusion, says Mrs. Langer, which is 
the very essence of art:” 

All forms in art . . . are abstracted forms; their content is only a semblance, a pure appear- 
ance, whose function is to make them, too, apparent—more freely and wholly apparent 


than they could be if they were exemplified in a context of real circumstance and anxious 
interest. It is in this elementary sense that all art is abstract. 


Abstraction, however, in this context, does not mean what we nowadays mean 
when we speak of “abstract” art. Abstract form as such, as Mrs. Langer observes, 
is not an artistic ideal :* 


To carry abstraction as far as possible, and achieve pure form in only the barest conceptual 
medium, is a logician’s business, not a painter’s or poet’s. In art, forms are abstracted only 
to be made clearly apparent, and are freed from their common uses only to be put to new 
uses: to act as symbols, to become expressive of human feeling. 


Jacques Maritain, in his new book Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, speaks 
of the artist’s feeling as itself ‘form, which, being one with the creative intuition, 


17 Cf. Rudolf Arnheim, ‘Psychology and Artistic Form,” Aspects of Form, pp. 196ff.; 
Susanne K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York, 1953), passim, esp. Part IT. 

18 Walter Abell, Representation and Form, (New York, 1936), p. 49. 

18 Tt is in this connection interesting to note that a recent defender of non-objective 
painting (Kenneth C. Lindsay, ‘“‘Mr. Pepper’s Defense of Non-Objective Art,’”? JAAC, 
XII, 243-247) describes the latter as expressing ‘‘sentiments of intra-atomic or inter- 
galactic life’? (p. 247), as if these were ‘“‘non-objective’’! 

19 Art, (London, 1913). 

20 Op. cit., p. 40. 

21 Ibid., p. 45. 

22 Ibid., p. 50. (It should be noted that Mrs. Langer briefly refers to Aristotie’s theory 
of mimesis as much the same as her own notion of semblance, but she has avoided the 
Aristotelian word, she says, ‘‘because it stresses similitude to actuality rather than abstrac- 
tion from actuality’ [p. 352, note]. And this concerning a philosopher who speaks of poetry 
as ‘more philosophical than history’ because it ‘represents rather the universal than the 
particular’!). 

8 Ibid., p. 51. 
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gives form to the poem [in this case], and which is intentional, as an idea is, or 
carries within itself infinitely more than itself.”’* And indeed, if one is to retain 
the notion of form as the actuating principle of being, it is necessary to see the 
roots of art in the spiritual act, the idea, which is the intentional cause of the work 
of art. This idea or intuition, as Maritain says, “is already an intellective form or 
act fully determined though developed in the night of the spiritual unconscious.” 


The complexity of artistic form, from surface texture to central radication in 
the personality of the individual artist, has received more and more attention in 
recent years. Roman Ingarden formulated and applied the method of layer- 
analysis to the literary work of art more than twenty years ago, in a difficult 
treatise that has not yet been given its due as a source of the ‘“New Criticism.’”5 
He considered the literary work as “‘a polyphonic harmony of aesthetic values” — 
sound, syntactic structure, imaginal structure, metaphysical nucleus. Eric 
Newton has just written a fine book in which he uses a similar approach in the 
analysis of painting,?® while Etienne Souriau, in his Correspondance des arts, 
applies it to all the arts.”” Eric Newton compares the strata of form in the painter’s 
work to the layers of an onion: 


They form a progression. On the level of the skin the artist is an observer; on the next 
level, that of the outer layer, he is a commentator; on the second layer he is an interpreter; 
on the third a visionary, and finally, when he reaches the core, a creator. 

At each stage in the progression he leaves the tangible, visible world—the apple, or 
whatever it may be that he has chosen as his subject-matter—a little farther behind, and 
explores the intangible, invisible world of his vie intérieure. Having explored it, he en- 
deavors to find a visual symbol for it, and that symbol is the clue to his secret . . . In its 
deeper levels, the work of art is a symbol of the artist’s appetites and fears, his final ex- 
ternalisation of himself as an individual . . . The harmonies, proportions, contrasts, juxta- 
positions, curves are the pearls he has extracted from Nature’s oyster because he had a 
passionate desire to discover them. 


Mr. Newton makes the artist’s love the vital source of the form of his work, of 
the superstructure, to use Charles Lalo’s term, that is the work of art.?® Love is 
only another name for that implicit judgment of value which is the vital heart 
of personal consciousness, the nexus between essence and existence.*° 

Souriau, more technically, speaks of the “four modes of existence simultane- 
ously utilized by the work of art” as “physical existence, phenomenal existence, 
ontological existence [‘l’existence réique, soit par interprétation perceptive 


24 Op. cit. (New York, 1953), pp. 119-120. 

25 Das Literarische Kunsiwerk (Halle, 1931). For a discussion of strata-analysis of works 
of literature, cf. Warren and Wellek, Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), pp. 139-148. 
Charles Lalo, ‘‘The Aesthetic Analysis of a Work of Art,”” JAAC, VII (1949), 275-293, also 
exemplifies the method. 

26 The Meaning of Beauty (New York and London, 1950). 

27 Paris, 1947. 

28 Op. cit., pp. 73-74. 

2° Cf. Charles Lalo, ‘‘A Structural Classification of the Fine Arts,’? JAAC, XI (1953), 
308. For a development of the idea of love of the object and its relation to art form, cf. 
Michael Balint, ‘‘Notes on the Dissolution of Object-Representation in Modern Art,” 
JAAC, X (1952), 323-327. 

80 Cf. Martin C. Darcy, The Mind and Heart of Love (New York, 1947). 
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directe, soit par illusion figurative’] and transcendent existence.’ Art, he says, 
“conducts us towards an impression of transcendence through its rapport with 
a world of beings and of things which it arranges by means of a planned play of 
sensible qualia sustained by a physical body constituted to produce this effect.’’? 
The sensible qualia in question are lines, volumes, colors, luminosities, movements, 
articulated sounds, musical sounds, and they generate, respectively, first, “art 
forms of the first degree’”—arabesque, architecture, painting, lighting, dance, 
pure prosody [whatever that may be], pure music, then those “of the second 
degree” —design, sculpture, representational painting, photogravure and cinema, 
pantomime, poetry, descriptive music. Arts of the first degree create pure forms, 
those of the second degree representational ones. This dichotomy is now a fa- 
mniliar one. 


Anyone studying the history of the interrelations of art-forms is struck by the 
persistence of the tendency to assimilate the techniques and aims of one art to 
those of another. We have heard painting described as “silent poetry,” architec- 
ture as “frozen music.” Our own art, literature, has perhaps been involved most 
of all. First it was “ut pictura poesis,” then ‘“‘ut musica poesis,’”’ and now again, 
as Jean-Paul Sartre put it (“What Is Literature?”’), “to of talk literature in the 
argot of the painter has become a current fashion”—‘“ut Picasso poesis,’’ one 
might say. 

René Wellek and others are no doubt right in warning us against impressionis- 
tic comparisons and in pointing out that terms like “plastic form,” “chiaroscuro,” 
“orchestration,” are only metaphors when applied to literature; “rhythm,” 
“melody,” and “counterpoint”? only metaphors when applied to painting and 
sculpture.* “Obviously,’”’ says Professor Wellek, ‘“‘the most central approach to 
a comparison of the arts is based on an analysis of the actual objects of art, and 
thus of their structural relationships.’ 

At the same time, affinities certainly exist, both generic and specific.*® Onto- 
logically considered, artistic form of any sort is manifested when a medium 
(sound, color, marble, language, etc.) is activated by an artistic intention and 
manipulated to express that intention. Integrity, proportion or harmony, clarity, 
are common fundamental qualities of any good work of art, whether it be paint- 

31 Op. cit., p. 70. 

32 Tbid., p. 71. 

33 Cf. René Wellek, ‘‘The Parallelism between Literature and the Arts,’’ English Institute 
Annual, 1941, 29-63; Wellek and Warren, Theory of Literature, Ch. XI (‘‘Literature and the 
Other Arts’’); Wm. K. Wimsatt, Jr., ‘Is a General Theory of the Arts of any Practical Value 
in the Study of Literature?” JAAC, VIII (1950), 213-220; D. W. Gotshalk, ‘‘Interrelating 
the Fine Arts Philosophically,’? JAAC, VIII, 134-138; G. Giovannini, ‘Method in the 
Study of Literature in its Relation to the Other Fine Arts,’? JAAC, VIII, 185-195. The 
entire June 1953 issue of the Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism is devoted to the problem 
of the interrelations of the arts. Thomas Munro’s The Arts and their Interrelations is the 
modern Summa of the subject in English. 

*% Article cited, Eng. Inst. Annual, 1941, pp. 55-56. 

35 Cf. T. M. Greene, The Arts and the Art of Criticism (Princeton, 1941), pp. 123ff. 
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ing, literature, music, or whatever.** Similarly, it is evident that time is the con- 
tinuum in which musical and literary form exists, and that drama, the dance, 
the cinema, organize both continua. Again, considered from the viewpoint of the 
kind of perception involved, it is obvious that works of music and literature 
(particularly poetry) present auditory configurations, painting, sculpture, and 
architecture visual ones, and other arts audio-visual. Consequently, because of 
common continua and perceptive agencies, there are formal elements common 
to several arts. Poetry has rhythm in common with music, if not also melody; 
literature and painting have the evocation of visual images in common, though 
here we have already entered the realm of analogy: the rhythm of poetry is 
true temporal rhythm, as in music, but literary images are only suggested images 
for the imagination, not the eye; they are not sensible visual phenomena at all 
(except as signs printed on paper). 

Sometimes, indeed, one art form will try by suggestion to represent the effects 
and even the particular individuation of another: music painting (e.g., Paul 
Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler is a transcription of Griinewald’s Isenheim altar- 
piece) or even architecture (the Fourth Movement of Schumann’s ‘“Rhenish 
Symphony” has recently been related to the interior of Cologne cathedral*’), or 
poetry (e.g., one of Liszt’s “Sonnets of Petrarch,’’ Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a 
Faun’’*); poetry painting (Villon’s “Ballade ... pour prier Nostre Dame,” ac- 
cording to Helmut Hatzfeld, takes its imagery from Charonton’s “Le Couron- 
nement de la Vierge’**®); painting poetry (consider the innumerable pictures 
illustrating Biblical texts!). Critics, aestheticians, and historians of art have, in 
the past, perpetrated much crude paralleling of themes, techniques, and styles, 
and even recent discussions leave one sometimes unconvinced.*° 

In studies of the interrelations of the arts we should never leave out of con- 
sideration the formal potentialities and limitations of the various media, which 
condition the degree to which one art-form is assimilable to another, nor should 
we forget that each art has its own traditions and conventions. However, it is 
perhaps not erroneous to see in the changing affinities of the arts throughout their 


36 Cf. J. Maritain, Creative Intuition in Art and Poetry, passim, esp. p. 161: ‘‘If beauty 
delights the intellect, it is because it essentially means a certain excellence in the proportion 
of things to the intellect. Hence the three essential characteristics or integral elements 
traditionally recognized in beauty: integrity, because the intellect is pleased in fullness of 
Being; proportion or consonance, because the intellect is pleased in order and unity; and 
radiance or clarity, because the intellect is pleased in light, or in that which, emanating from 
things, causes intelligence to see.” 

3? Cf. Wolfgang Stechow, ‘‘Problems of Structure in Some Relations between the Visual 
Arts and Music,” JAAC, XI (1953), 324-333. 

38 Cf. Thomas Munro, ‘‘ ‘The Afternoon of a Faun’ and the Interrelations of the Arts,” 
JAAC, X (1951), 95-111. This article discusses not only the parallels between Debussy’s 
music and Mallarmé’s poem, but also those between the poem and painting, the dance, etc. 

39 Cf. Literature Through Ari (New York, 1952), pp. 38ff. 

40 In Mr. Stechow’s article referred to above, for example, a relation is detected between 
the diagonal movement of Caravaggio’s (why not Rubens’?) ‘‘Descent from the Cross” 
and the downward movement in the recitativo accompagnato, ‘Sein Leichnam kommt zur 
Ruh” in Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. The falling movement to express grief is a common 
device in musical tradition; one does not need to invoke painting as a source for it. 
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history the influence of the dominant art form or forms in different periods of 
culture, e.g., the prestige of the plastic arts in the Italian Renaissance, the pres- 
tige of music in the later eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Continental 
Europe, the renewed prestige of painting in the twentieth century (even prime 
ministers and presidents have taken up the brush). Complex interrelationships 
sometimes lurk in the situation. May I point out one in the contemporary scene? 
I mean the reflected influence of musical form through painting, discernible in 
some literary works of art today. Walter Pater, following Schopenhauer, foresaw 
the aspiration of all the arts toward the condition of music, in which form and 
content are one.*' This tendency has been particularly evident in painting: Miro, 
Mondrian, Kandinsky, and others create “pure designs” on canvas as music 
creates pure designs in sound. When, therefore, critics like Joseph Frank speak 
of ‘‘spatial form”’ in literature, and see literature in terms of pictorial composition, 
they ought to remember that the influence of musical form had first operated on 
the very art from which they draw their comparisons. 

In this connection it is appropriate to note how completely the now familiar 
dichotomy of the arts into representational and non-representational has rele- 
gated music to the category of abstract expression.“ It seems to me that the 
modern dominance of painting, just alluded to, together with the current prestige 
of visual perception, is responsible for this phenomenon. The eighteenth century 
knew better, or shall I say rather, in order to obviate the imputation of prejudice, 
that it was closer to the Aristotelian view that music is the most representational 
of the arts because it expresses character and feeling more immediately than any 
other art.“ In England, at any rate, we find already before Lessing repudiations of 
the dominant “ut pictura poesis” idea. Thus James Harris, in his Two Treatises 
Concerning Art (1744), divides the arts into two classes according as they result in 
a static or a dynamic effect. “Every art,’”’ he writes, 


will be accomplished and ended in a Work or Energy. When the Production of any Art is 
an Energy, then the perfection of the art can be only perceived during that energy. For 
instance, the perfection of a musician is only known while he continues playing. But when 
the production of any art is a work, then is not the perfection visible during that energy, 
but only after it. Thus the perfection of the statuary is not seen during his energies as a 
statuary, but when his energies are over. 


On this principle a poem resembles music more than painting, since like music 
it can only be perceived during the energy of reading or hearing it.‘* Daniel Webb 


41 “‘The School of Giorgione,’’ in The Renaissance, Modern Library edition, p. 111. 

42 Cf. Joseph Frank, “Spatial Form in Modern Literature,’’? Sewanee Review, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, 1945; reprinted in a revised and condensed version in Schorer, Miles, 
McKenzie, Criticism (N. Y., 1948), pp. 379-392. See also Giovannini, article cited, JAAC, 
VIII, 191. 

43 Cf. Thomas Munro, The Arts and their Interrelations, p. 188 ff. Munro himself (p. 475) 
tends to think of music as non-representational. 

“ Cf. Politics, v. 5. 1340 a 18 (‘‘In rhythms and melodies we have the most realistic 
imitations of anger and mildness as well as of courage, temperance and all their opposites’’) ; 
Problems, xix. 27. 919 b 26 (‘Melody even apart from words has an ethical quality’’). In 
Politics v. 7. 1341 b 33 melodies are classified into ethika, enthousiastika, and praktika. 

45 Op. cit. (London, 1744), p. 34. 

48 In the imitation of sentiments and passions, says Harris, ‘‘poetry is not only _— 
but . . . in fact superior to its sister-art of painting.’’ (Ibid., pp. 93-94). 
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(Observations on the Correspondence between Poetry and Music, 1769) stresses the 
original union of the two arts and their “common rhythmus.” He takes to task 
contemporary poets: 


Our modern lyric poesy is a school for painters, not for musicians. . . . To what purpose do 
we solicit the genius of music, while we abandon, without reserve, the plectrum for the 
pencil, and cast aside the lyre as a child doth its rattle, in the moment that we proclaim 
it to be the object of our preference? 


In his discussion of imitation in his essays prefixed to his translation of the 
Poetics (1789), Thomas Twining points out that Aristotle, “‘so far from including 
[description] in his notion of imitation, . . . is even totally silent concerning it.’ 
“Tt appears,” he says, “that Music, considered as affecting or raising emotions, 
was called imitation by the ancients, because . . . the general emotions, tempers, 
or feelings produced in us by certain sounds, are like those that accompany 
actual grief, joy, anger,” and so on.” This is much like Mrs. Langer’s recent 
description of music as “a tonal analogue of emotive life,” ‘the felt pattern of 
sentience—the pattern of life itself, as it is felt and known.” And again Mrs. 
Langer: “Music is ‘significant form,’ and its significance is that of a symbol, a 
highly articulated sensuous object, which by virtue of its dynamic structure can 
express the forms of vital experience.””*! 

This profound underlying affinity between music and poetry as mimetic of 
human action, expressed or implied in the citations just assembled, is one empha- 
sis which—it seems to me—needs reassertion in the study of the relations of art- 
forms. Another is the recognition of the ambivalent nature of literary form. 

Literature differs from the other arts in this, that its medium already has 
meaning even before it is manipulated. Words are not purely sensuous materials, 
inert plastic elements like tones and colors, but already live, each word with a 
life of its own and potentialities for entering into almost limitless contexts of 
meaning. Words are already forms in a way that pigments and musical sounds are 
not. They are logoi, signs as well as sounds. Moreover, words are the common 
medium of human communication, the most basic instrument of human life as 
human. From these facts follow both the ambivalent nature of literature and the 
special difficulty of applying to it the notion of artistic form. 

When painter and composer set about their work they are confronted with the 
job of making color and sound expressive, for of themselves these materials mean 
nothing. These artists must mould, mass, harmonize them; in short, must im- 
pose form almost in the primitive sense of licking into shape the potencies of 
matter in the manner of physical nature. What they generate is framed and dis- 
tanced by the very character of their media, set apart as these are from meaning 
and use by their native inertness. With the poet or novelist it is different from 
the beginning. His medium is, as I have said, already an artifact before he manip- 


47 Op. cit. (London, 1769), pp. 133-134. 

«8 Aristotle’s Treatise on Poetry, Translated, etc., (London, 1789), p. 36. Twining already 
sentimentalizes music, however. Cf. J. W. Draper, ‘‘Aristotelian ‘mimesis’ in Eighteenth 
Century England,” PLMA, XXXVI (1921), 397. 

49 Tbid., pp. 47-48. 

50 Feeling and Form, pp. 27-31. 

51 Tbid., p. 32. 
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ulates it—a vocabulary, a grammar, a syntax of meanings and radiations of 
meanings only thinly fleshed with sensuous qualities, and primarily designed for 
use in social and speculative life. The superstructure that is a literary work of 
art is not made by imposing form on amorphous matter by external force. It 
consists in assimilating the forms of language to the demands of a superform. The 
painter’s, the musician’s work comes to you out of the frame; the poet’s goes from 
you into the frame, and it can never leave behind the universe of verbal meaning 
without making nonsense, or inferior music, or ghosts of pictures. That is what I 
mean when I call literature ambivalent. It walks in two worlds, the world of 
human thought, feeling, and action, which is the ineluctable substance of lan- 
guage, and the world of artistic form, which is the sensuous illusion framed for 
contemplation. 

If, then, the generic form of art can with relative ease and clarity be defined 
and discerned from form in nature, when we come to the specific art-forms and 
their interrelations, the matter already gets too complicated for a brief survey. 
And beyond these lie the problems of the relations between art-forms and artistic 
conventions on the one hand, and the forces of history and environment on the 
other, which have not even been touched on in the present short essay. 





THE UNITY AND THE VARIETIES OF ART* 
IREDELL JENKINS 


Perhaps the greatest obstacle that confronts the philosophy of art is the ex- 
treme diversity of the field that it seeks to order. Any random selection of objects 
that are recognized as works of art exhibits a wild profusion of variety and 
difference. A casual glance at such a collection is apt to arouse the suspicion that 
many of these objects have nothing whatsoever in common, that one is dealing 
with several distinct kinds of things, and that nothing but a linguistic habit and 
the whims of museum directors are responsible for these being grouped together. 
But a closer scrutiny discovers gradations and relations among what at first ap- 
peared to be unconnected groups, and differences of kind dissolve into differences 
of degree: and this fosters the conviction that all art is essentially one, and that a 
single formula can describe this vast and intricate field. 

It is the principal purpose of this paper to develop a theory of art that can 
synthesize these views, and explain both the unity and the varieties of art. I shall 
seek to establish that there is a distinct and vital force, or intention, that drives 
man to create art in order to satisfy a real human need; but this force acts in 
different specific ways, and especially it acts in conjunction with other vital forces 
serving other real needs, and so man is driven to create different sorts of art. In 
this way a mantle of similarity collects within its folds groups of objects that are 
varied but related. 

Art is not an isolated occurrence existing by and for itself. It is a function of 
the human mind, a part of human culture, a contributor to the human enterprise. 
So, as a prelude to my account of the unity and the varieties of art, something 
must be said about the general functions of mind, and about the over-all structure 
of the human enterprise. For these supply the matrix from which art emerges— 
the context within which art occurs and has meaning. But I shall state these basic - 
tenets so briefly that they will almost be stipulated rather than argued. 


I. 


Art is a natural function and product of mind. It is one of the essential modes 
through which mind acts to achieve its purposes. Art arises because it is required 
if man is to exploit his natural talents fully and come to grips with the world 
successfully. Mind engages in various specialized and purposeful activities, and 
these issue in various types of artifact. Prominent among these refined employ- 
ments of mind are science, art, religion, morality, technology, law, and many 
others that I shall soon reduce to a systematic catalogue. All of these are sophis- 
ticated tools that mind creates and employs in order to extend its effectiveness. 

Why does mind produce art? What is the specific function of art in the human 
enterprise? These questions raise the problem of the general nature and function 


* One of the prize essays in the Matchette Foundation Essay Contest for 1953. (Ed.) 
Much of the research on which this paper is based was made possible by two Grants-in-Aid 
from the Research Committee of the University of Alabama. (I. J.) 
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of mind. Put very broadly, mind is a device whose function is to lodge man more 
securely in his environment (his cosmos, if one prefer the classical term), and so 
to further the realization of man’s best possibilities. In short, mind is an instru- 
ment of life. Life is itself a continuing series of transactions with things. It is a 
process in which man deals with physical objects and situations, with his fellow- 
men, with social circumstances, and with himself as manifested through his needs, 
desires, emotions, purposes, and aspirations. It is the task of mind to extend and 
refine man’s grasp of the world and himself, and so to improve the quality of his 
transactions with things. Those who are inclined toward naturalism would put 
this—with the neurologist—by saying that brain is a structure that enables man 
to gain a wider and more discriminating awareness of the environment, and so 
prepare more varied and appropriate responses. Those who are inclined toward 
idealism would put it by saying that reason—thought, intellect, or spirit—is a 
power that enables man to know the nature of reality and of his own destiny, and 
so to direct his life to its proper consummation. In the last analysis, these inter- 
pretations are but two ways of saying the same thing. Mind—whether envisaged 
as brain or as reason—is an endowment that enhances man’s ability to under- 
stand and dominate the resources that are available in his surroundings and 
within himself. 

This argument need be carried only one step further to locate art within the 
landscape of mind. I have said that life is a series of transactions with things, and 
that the general function of mind is to facilitate these transactions. What, now, is 
the character of such transactions? What is involved in man’s encounters with 
the world? Every human transaction involves three elements: man himself; the 
particular object or situation that he confronts; and the systematic environment 
within which this encounter takes place. All of man’s dealings are with particular 
things, which are absolutely unique in their character and occurrence; all of these 
things have import for man, and can affect him in various ways; and there is an 
order and connection, a web of cause and consequence, that holds among these 
things. 

These are the elemental and inescapable facts of life. To cope with these facts, 
mind acquires three basic interests in the world that it confronts, and develops 
three special talents for dealing with this world. First, mind must be alert to the 
actual character of the things and events and situations that it encounters. Man 
needs to achieve a vivid and acute sense of the things that furnish the substance 
of his life: the physical objects he meets, the emotions he undergoes, the human 
and social situations into which he enters, the intentions that animate himself 
and others, the values to which he aspires, the outcomes of his choices. So mind 
must acquire a firm and subtle grasp of the particularity of things. Second, mind 
must be alert to the present impact and the future effects of things. Man needs 
to exploit the possibilities that things offer, to bend them to his purposes, to 
obviate their impediments and escape their threats, to wring from them all of the 
use-value that they contain. Human success hangs on the extent to which man 
can dominate the objects and circumstances around him, as well as his own re- 
sources. So mind must learn to control the import of things. Third, mind must be 
alert: to the relations that hold among things. Man needs to escape the isolation 
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of the immediate here and now, to anticipate what is future and distant, to know 
the pattern in which the world is arranged. Since all things have causes and con- 
sequences, they cannot be dealt with separately. So mind must understand the 
connectedness of things. 

In response to these facts, the life of the mind follows a triadic pattern. Man 
must be continually concerned with the particularity, the import, and the con- 
nectedness of things. The specialized and purposeful activities in which mind 
engages, and the artifacts that it produces, fall into three corresponding types, 
which I shall identify as art, technology, and theory. 

Art issues from man’s interest in and concern for the particularity of things. 
The origin of art lies in our awareness that the actual character of things is only 
vaguely and partially disclosed to us in our usual encounters with them, that they 
have a content and structure and quality that at first evade us. The special 
function of art is to sharpen our insight into particular things, including always 
ourselves; art exposes vividly and acutely what normal awareness senses only 
casually and approximately. Under the tutelage of the artist, the tentative and 
transient phantasms of consciousness become the intense visions of aesthetic 
experience. 

Technology issues from man’s interest in and concern for the import of things. 
Our encounters with the world lead us spontaneously to seek certain eventualities, 
to envisage certain states-of-affairs as desirable, to try to dominate objects and 
circumstances. But we are at first largely helpless: we can do little but wish. The 
special function of technology is to extend our mastery over things, including 
again ourselves. Due to the achievements of the technologist—the engineer, the 
craftsman, the preacher, the doctor, the farmer, the governor, the manufacturer, 
the inventor—our control of the world becomes more extensive. 

Theory issues from man’s interest in and concern for the connectedness of 
things. We acquire early the conviction that events transpire in an orderly way, 
and that things are parts of a pattern. But this is at first little more than a pious 
dogma: though man may sense that the world is shot through with connections, 
he cannot find these and follow them out. The special function of theory is to lay 
bare the similarities and the sequences, the relations and the dependencies, that 
hold in the world. Under the guidance of the theorist we are able to classify the 
contents of the world, to reduce many occasions to a single formula, to compre- 
hend the pattern in which forces combine and act. Theory arranges the hetero- 
geneous things of the world as elements in an abstract schema. 

It is these three concerns, to grasp the particularity, the import, and the con- 
nectedness of things, that animate the life of the mind. It is through the special- 
ized activities of art, technology, and theory that mind perfects its talents and 
accomplishes its task. I shall conclude this statement of theoretical principles 
with only one further comment, but that one is of vital significance for the 
analysis of art that follows. These basic disciplines of mind are not separate 
undertakings, carried out independently. They are moments of the larger whole 
that is the human enterprise, and they are carried out not in isolation from one 
another but in close conjunction. Each contributes to and depends upon the 
others. There are no pure occurrences among man’s activities and artifacts: these 
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are the result of a complex interplay between mind’s three basic interests, they 
often embody more than one concern and serve more than one purpose, and so 
they form an intricately varied pattern. It is the artistic segment of this pattern 
that we must now trace out in detail, and I have wanted to emphasize at the 
start that we must expect to find within this segment large and important accre- 
tions from theory and technology. 


Il. 


I have posited, as the essential source of all art, a single force or impetus, which 
drives man to grasp the particularity of things. But what of the varieties of art? 
Since I have asserted a single function and intention as the basis of art, it might 
appear impossible to account for the profuse divergences that art exhibits. How- 
ever, there is a quite simple and logical explanation of this variety; and one that 
not only accounts for it, but also exposes the systematic pattern that underlies it. 

The skeleton of this explanation can be set forth in three prupositions. First, 
art is a vital and indispensable phase of mind, serving its own special function of 
rendering clearly and vividly the actual character of things. ‘Second, artistic 
activity often occurs in close conjunction with the other principal! phases of mind, 
the theoretic and the technological, contributing to and borrowing from them, 
and merging itself with them in the creation of products that derive from a mix- 
ture of interests and serve a mixed purpose. Third, artistic activity always con- 
tains a tendency to become absorbed in itself, to cut loose from tlie vital function 
that initiated it, and to be primarily concerned with its own injernal problems 
and with the values it can create out of its own resources and psocedures. 

Each of these propositions always holds true, not only of ari, but equally of 
theory and technology. They describe inherent characteristics of mind, and indi- 
cate the diverse paths along which the life of the mind proceeds. The point can be 
more succinctly put by saying that art, theory, and technology are each of them 
constantly under a triple pressure: to fulfill its own specific task and function; to 
subordinate its effort to the general human enterprise; and to reine and perfect 
its own materials and methods. These three principles of specific performance, 
general contribution, and special refinement always operate. Bust they operate 
with different relative force on different occasions. Presuming an artist to be 
aroused by a glimpse of particularity, and to set out to clarify this and fasten it 
down, then any one of three general outcomes may ensue (with in‘inite variations 
of detail). His attention and concern may remain primarily aesthetic, focused 
upon the intrinsic character of the thing he is dealing with, aid intent upon 
making this vividly articulate. His cognitive or affective interest--or both—may 
also be forcefully aroused, so that his strictly artistic intention is joined with a 
concern to explain or control the thing he confronts, to expound it systematically 
or to exploit its practical uses. Finally, his attention may shift fror’ the thing that 
aroused him to the steps he is taking to deal with this, with the. result that his 
interest focuses upon the materials and techniques he employs, and upon the 
object he is making, with little regard for anything beyond this. . 

Issuing from and embodying these tendencies, there are three major types of 
artistic value, which I shall designate respectively as presentative, functional, and 
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formal. Presentative value accrues in a work of art when the artist focuses his 
effort upon making vivid and articulate the character of the particular thing that 
has aroused him. Functional value accrues when the artist is animated by a 
powerful but subsidiary concern to explain or control things, as well as to present 
them—to instruct or persuade men, as well as to clarify their vision. Formal 
value accrues when the artist, fascinated by the immediate sensuous qualities of 
the material he works with—words, or sounds, or color, or stone—and by the 
patterns or structures into which this material can be worked, devotes himself 
to exploiting the possibilities of his medium. 

Every work of art, with possible rare exceptions, embodies each of these types 
of artistic value. As a product of mind, art consecrates the pressures and concerns 
of mind as a whole. But different works of art embody these values in widely 
various ways and proportions: in much art it is difficult, if not impossible, to say 
which of these values predominates, with the familiar result that different persons 
will respond to the same work in different ways, and will give different interpreta- 
tions of it. But in a great deal of art one of these values emerges as clearly dom- 
inant, so that the whole field of art can in turn be divided into the three major 
types of presentative art, functional art, and formal art. These types are abstrac- 
tions; and in the interests of absolute accuracy, it is only individual works of art 
that could be examined, to discover in them the incidence of values that they 
contain and the manner of occurrence of these values. This is the work of the 
critic. The task of the philosopher is to discover and analyze the concepts in 
terms of which concrete works can most adequately be described. My concern is 
to order the whole field of art, not to explain or evaluate specific works of art. But 
as I do this, it must be constantly borne in mind that any work of art, to whatever 
type it belongs, embodies all modes of artistic value, and these types represent 
different concentrations of these values. 


III. PRESENTATIVE ART. 


This is art in its most strict and basic mode, aiming to disclose to man the 
particularity of things. It is art of this type that I have had especially in view 
while describing the general character of art as one phase in the life of the mind. 
It includes approximately all those sorts of art that have traditionally been called 
“imitative,” “representational,’”’ and “expressive.” In all such art, the elements 
of subject matter and content loom prominently. This is art which has been 
created under the stimulus of an intense encounter with the world, and which 
seeks to render this encounter more precise and articulate than it was upon its 
first occurrence. Famous and familiar examples of this sort of art are Paradise 
Lost, Death of a Salesman, Handel’s Messiah, the Laocéon, Rodin’s The Thinker, 
the Death and Transfiguration of Richard Strauss, War and Peace, Eliot’s Four 
Quartets. Within the type of presentative art would fall, I think, the major por- 
tion of traditional literature, drama, poetry, painting, and sculpture; certainly 
such music as songs, opera, and what is generally called programme music (I 
shall discuss ‘absolute’ or ‘pure’ music later); much of the dance; and at least 
some architecture. 

It is through presentative art that the aesthetic impulse finds its most spon- 
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taneous and appropriate release; or, to state the same point witl a slightly 
different emphasis, man’s interest in the particularity of things, which is both 
naive and compulsive, creates art as the vehicle of its own refinement and satis- 
faction. Art is immediately and impellingly presentative—this is its essential 
mode of being—because it has its inception in our natural concern for the actual 
character of the things that we encounter in life and for the content and meaning 
of these encounters. The systematic elaboration of the category of jjresentative 
art can best be oriented around two questions. First, what is it that suzh art deals 
with and presents? What are the things that animate it and serve as its subject 
matter? Second, why is it necessary for art to present these things? What is the 
service that such art performs for things and for man, and why is this service 
required? 

The first of these questions really asks for a definition of “partic silarity” 

‘Sndividuality,” and for an index of “particular things.” These are ee lie 
issues that have exercised philosophy for many centuries. Fortunately, , they need 
not exercise us in our present pursuit. Metaphysics requires a sharp de?inition and 
criterion of particularity, because for it the distinction between appearance and 
reality is crucial; and it requires an itemized catalogue of particulars? because it 
aims at a systematic map of these realms. For art the case is quite ozherwise: it 
needs no definition, since it discriminates particularity by immediat> acquaint- 
ance; and its catalogue consists of only the one entry marked ‘Miscellaneous: 
everything,” since its concern is only to render vivid the testimony of things, not 
at all to judge or classify them. ’ 

For the artist, particularity is whatever he notices and demarcates iz; : conscious- 
ness; any element or occurrence in experience that arouses his interest nd focuses 
his attention is a particular thing. The artist is unconcerned with the distinctions 
between reality and appearance, absolute and relative, substance aiid quality, 
essence and accident, objective and subjective, fact and value: the :mood of a 
summer night is as real to him as its temperature, the intimations of isamortality 
as significant as the causes of death, the shadows that move over the surface of 
water as substantial as the creatures that lurk in its depths. Aesthetic: particular- 
ity is determined on a purely subjective basis: this status belongs to whatever we 
remark in experience. The two hallowed claims, that “Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty,” and that “Beauty is its own excuse for being,” perfectly ;render this 
meaning of particularity; for beauty is what the artist, having discovered, wrests 
from life, and this at once guarantees both its existence and its value. 

So the class of aesthetic particulars—the class of things that resentative 
art deals with—is coextensive with the contents of experience, and: very little 
can or need be done toward reducing it to an ordered pattern. Artists seek to grasp 
and present whatever interests them. This may be some physical object, such as a 
sea-scape, a meadow, or a bowl of fruit. And it may be any one o? numerous 
characteristics that human sensitivity discovers in such objects: their surface 
qualities, their structure, the repose or tension they exhibit, the moods that 
haunt them; the very different ways in which Renoir, Picasso, Titizn, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Delacroix, and Raphael paint a nude exemplify the vast éxperiential 
possibilities that such things contain. This may be some emotion, attitude, or 
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aspiration of man, perhaps trivial and ephemeral, perhaps profound and endur- 
ing: a song of Schubert or a lyric of Herrick may capture in one sure cast the 
transient feeling aroused by a woman’s walk or a child at play; while a symphony 
or an epic may grope tortuously for the torments of anxiety and faith that color a 
a whole life. This may be any of the situations that man confronts, with the 
motives they bring into play, the problems they pose, the alternatives they offer, 
and the consequences they entrain: a short-story of Chekhov or a genre painting 
will disclose a casual episode, while Moby Dick and Antigone present the long- 
prepared climaxes of a human career. This may be the temper and tone of the 
artist’s contemporaries, with the ideals they piously enshrine, the values they 
actually pursue, the habits they follow, and the destinies they expect: Jane 
Austen’s Mansfield Park and W. H. Auden’s For the Time Being are such brilliant, 
though very different, commentaries on the pretentions and realities of the 
societies they depict. These are merely indications, and to attempt to go beyond 
them to an exhaustive listing, or even a compact index, of aesthetic particulars 
would be an endless undertaking. Every occasion in experience replenishes 
this realm, for every such occasion is unique, and the artist may seize upon any 
of them. 

We can now turn to the question of why some men—called artists—create 
presentative art, and why all men need its sustenance. The answer is simple: it is 
because our usual acquaintance with particular things is hurried, tentative, and 
incomplete. Our ordinary experience of things is extremely casual: we sense in 
things much that does not appear clearly, our grasp of them is vague and tran- 
sient, we realize that they are obscure and ambiguous, but then they are gone 
from awareness, replaced by other and more pressing particulars, before we have 
even tried to pin any of this down. We see things instead of looking at them, we 
hear instead of listening, we act on our emotions before we have realized them, we 
pursue aspirations that we never make clear to ourselves, we journey through life 
without charting a course, and we respond to the pressures of a world whose 
meaning we feel but do not consider. 

All of this is largely inevitable. Our conscious dealings with things are largely 
dominated by habit, economy, and impatience; we have to deal with things 
hurriedly because time, attention, and effort are always in short supply. So we 
hasten to recognize and classify the particulars we encounter, to estimate what 
they offer and demand, and to dispose of them as quickly and effectively as 
possible. Our normal awareness of things is at a low level of intensity, and is a 
blurred mixture of aesthetic, cognitive, and affective moments, in which none of 
these is brought into really sharp focus. 

Of course, we frequently regret this. We are often entranced and tantalized by 
the sudden and forceful intrusion of particularity: we get a glimpse of the unique 
quality and character of some thing, of its texture and structure, of its signifi- 
cance and its mode of occurrence. This is familiar to everyone in the vivid but 
ephemeral vision of a face or figure, of woods touched with autumn colors, of a 
city street or the break of the sea on rocks; or in the powerful but amorphous 
impact of love or grief or disappointment; or in the sharp but transient insight 
we have of the motives and purposes that animate us and other men. We savor 
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these briefly and tentatively, we rue their incompleteness and elusivencss, but we 
do little or nothing to retain and sharpen them. ‘ 

The artist does. His taste for particularity is more intense and acute, more 
permanent and compelling; so he takes steps to realize his insights, to make them 
more definite and distinct, and to embody them in objects—poems and novels, 
paintings and sculptures, songs and symphonies—through which they can be 
recovered by himself and conveyed to others. Fascinated by the quglities and 
structure of physical things, by his own emotions and wishes and am)>itions, by 
the situations he encounters, by the greatness and the weakness he fin¢is in men, 
by the values and meanings the world offers, by the failures and the triumphs of 
life—fascinated by all of this, the artist seeks to grasp and present it with clarity 
and force. In doing this he creates presentative art, and brings vividly home to 
himself and to us the rich and varied character of the things that we usually 
experience so casually and incompletely. 

The field of presentative art exhibits within itself a bewildering variety. Differ- 
ent artists, all intent upon realizing the character of the things that they encoun- 
ter in the world and discover in experience, pursue these by different methods, 
seize different aspects of them, and present them in different guises. Tke novels of 
Joyce, Dickens, Trollope, and Dostoevsky are alike presentative art, but they 
are very different in character; the same is true of the paintings of Tirner, Van 
Gogh, Cézanne, and Vermeer; and again of the poetry of Blake, Shell»y, Robert 
Frost, and T. S. Eliot. Quite evidently the quality and emphasis of artistic in- 
sights vary, and artists consummate these insights with visions that vary in their 
content and structure. Confronted with these diversities, it is natural to wonder 
if there are discernible causes that are responsible for them, and if they can be 
arranged within some systematic pattern. Since every artist—and sven every 
work of art—embodies a unique experience and vision, it is extremely: dangerous 
to generalize about these. But artists share a common humanity and deal with 
a common world, so similarities of interest and intention are to be expected. And 
the various categories that have been used to type and classify art, even though 
it be insisted that they are only convenient make-shifts, still suggest that artists 
and works of art can be grouped together: this is presupposed by all such descrip- 
tive terms as realistic, naturalistic, impressionistic, classical, romantic, idealistic, 
expressionistic, and many others in common employment. So it is desirable to 
look for the systematic pattern that underlies these intimations of order. 

To comprehend the true ordering of presentative art, it is necessary to visual- 
ize a schema that is based on two axes, and spreads through two dimensions. One 
of these I shall call the Imititative-Expressive axis, the other the Conventionalized- 
Individualized axis. The axis that runs between the end-terms of imitation and 
expression differentiates between artists on the basis of whether their primary 
artistic bias is toward the outer world or the inner world; it measures the different 
tendencies in artists to view things as significant in their own right, or as having 
significance bestowed upon them by their repercussions in human ccasciousness. 
There are some artists who are chiefly concerned with the objective character of 
particular things, persons, situations, and events; their attitude is detached, un- 
committed as to what might occur and untouched and unsurprised by what does; 
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they seek to de-personalize their regard of things, to give to their sensitivity a 
hardness of polish that reflects the world faithfully and without the intrusion of 
their private reactions. Such artists set out to be observers and commentators of 
life’s panorama, their consciousness is directed outward, and they intend to in- 
vade the privacy of things. This is the pole of imitative art. There are other 
artists whose chief concern is with the reverberations that particular things arouse 
in human experience. Their attitude is that of impassioned participants in all 
that happens in the world, and they feel themselves to be intimately and vitally 
involved in all of life’s encounters. Every object is an actor, and every event an 
episode, in their personal careers; responses matter more to them than stimuli, 
and they seek to make their sensibilities both delicate and violent. For ‘such 
artists, the true substance of things lies in the meanings and values that men 
find in them: the emotions that things arouse, the reveries they evoke, the dreams 
and plans they stimulate, the form and color and passion with which they feed 
man’s inner loneliness—it is here that the significance of things lies. These artists 
aim to project themselves into things—or perhaps better, to absorb things into 
themselves. The consciousness of such artists is directed toward subjectivity, and 
they intend to become intensely and subtly receptive to every impingement of 
the world. This is the pole of expressive art. 

Neither of these poles is ever reached: they are the vanishing points of artistic 
tendencies. Experience is an encounter between man and the world, and neither 
of these elements can ever be distilled off. Imitative art reflects the personality of 
the artist as well as the world. And expressive art consecrates not only the emo- 
tions of artists but also the occasions that have aroused them. But these tenden- 
cies are none the less real and important, and the efforts of artists to isolate these 
elements greatly enrich and clarify our vision of the world. Such artists as 
Cézanne and Vermeer, as Jane Austen and Robert Frost, seem almost to render 
things as they are without any human intrusion; while such artists as Thomas 
Wolfe and James Joyce, as El Greco and Van Gogh, almost persuade us that 
things are what they do to us. 

The axis that runs between the end-terms of conventionalization and indi- 
vidualization differentiates between artists on the basis of whether their primary 
artistic intention is to deal with the public world that the tradition they share 
with their contemporaries makes available to them, or to search out aspects of the 
world that are ignored or neglected by their contemporaries. This axis measures 
the different tendencies in artists to make themselves spokesmen for the refined 
vision and conscience of mankind, or to achieve a highly personal rendering of 
things. There are some artists who accept much of their outlook and orientation 
from their society ; they live artistically within a framework that is defined by the 
manners, interests, attitudes, values, and stereotypes of their culture; they reflect 
the concerns and beliefs of those around them; they deal with a world that is 
already public in the sense that there is wide common agreement about its 
structure, contents, and significance. The work of such artists is directed toward 
exploring this world with great subtlety and persistence, and so enabling their 
contemporaries to see it more vividly. These artists may deal with this world in 
either an imitative or an expressive manner: they may focus attention on what 
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their society finds in the world or on how it reacts to the world. In both cases they 
extend and refine man’s acquaintance with a world that is already generally 
familiar to him. This is the pole of conventionalized art. There are other artists 
who seek to break the interpretations and perspectives, the credos and habits, of 
their contemporaries: to them, these are mere dogma and prejudice, limiting and 
distorting their view of the world. These artists want to approach things in a 
state of innocence: to attend only to what things assert of themselves, and to feel 
only what things compel them to. They aim to shatter all established habits of 
perception and emotion and thought, to strip away the accumulated meanings 
that convention has imposed upon things, and so to make themselves more 
receptive to the real character and impact of things. The world that such artists 
discover is at first intensely private, because unfamiliar; but if they succeed in 
sharing their discovery, then it is added to the public domain and greatly en- 
riches this. As in the case of conventional artists, the work of these mn may be 
either imitative or expressive in manner: their naked sensitivity may be exposed 
to either the objective contents or the subjective impact of the world. In both 
cases they extend the horizons of man’s vision, and make available fresh deposits 
of particularity that the future will gradually render familiar. This is -the pole of 
individualized art. 

These poles are again vanishing points that are never reached. The vision 
achieved by a mature artist has its source in his individual insight; but this has 
inevitably been cultivated by his society. The artist can rely primarily upon his 
insight, using the interpretations and perspectives of his culture merely as a 
point of departure for his forays against the uncharted world; or he can attach 
himself closely to the framework erected by his culture, using his insight to 
render this in finer detail, to bring it into sharper focus, and to embrace it more 
comprehensively. The most intense personal insight can be made intelligible only 
by reference to a conventional outlook; and this outlook can be sustained and 
kept contemporary only by insights that do more than merely reiterate it. Such 
artists as Blake and Dostoevsky, as Beethoven and Picasso, seem to open vistas 
that are utterly new and unsuspected; they distort and disrupt our familiarities 
in order to make way for their personal vision. While such artists as Proust and 
Henry James, as Watteau and Vermeer, render familiar things with a freshness 
and fidelity they have not worn before, and make us wonder at cur previous 
blindness to what has all along been before us; they accept their heritage, preserv- 
ing it against the erosions of habit and carelessness. 

The field of presentative art is ordered into quadrants around these two axes. 
The most explicit and economical way to convey this pattern is through a dia- 
gram, and I have done that in the attached figure. But this device has the danger 
of suggesting that the distinctions among these quadrants are sharper and more 
abrupt than is actually the case. So the concrete indications I have given in this 
figure should be taken as intended to illustrate my argument, not to classify 
dogmatically the works and schools that are mentioned. Every work of presenta- 
tive art is influenced by each of these four tendencies: it is at once imitative and 
expressive, individualized and conventionalized; it is a merger of these perspec- 
tives and intentions. And many of the best works of this type cluster around the 
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Conventional 


Discloses the world of our familiar ac- 
quaintance in fine detail and with great 
comprehensiveness. 


In extreme cases tends toward historical or 
sociological reporting. 


Vermeer 
Tintoretto 
Millet 
Watteau 


Trollope 
Austen 
Tolstoi 
Milton 


Realism 
Naturalism 
Classicism 


Reflects the response of a more or less 


generalized human sensitivity to the 
pressures of life. 


In extreme cases tends toward senti- 


mentality. 


Turner 
Michaelangelo 
Byron 
Tschaikowsky 


Dostoevsky 
Faulkner 
Sophocles 
Thomas Hardy 


Expressionists 
Art and the spirit of 
the time 





Imitative 


Impressionists 
Primitives 
Cubists 
Proust 


Turgenev 
Henri Rousseau 


Cézanne 
Gauguin 
Rembrandt 
Monet 

Discovers to us, in the private vision of the 
artist, aspects of the world that are novel 
and unsuspected. 


In extreme cases tends toward caricature, 
irony, or portraiture. 


aarssald rq 


Romanticism 
Sur-realism 
Art as release 


Van Gogh 

El Greco 

Wm. Blake 

Beethoven 

Reflects the personal impact of life and 
the world on the artist. 


Thomas Wolfe 
James Joyce 
Euripides 


In extreme cases tends toward emotional 
autobiography. 





Individualized 
Fig. 1. The Field of Presentative Art 


node of these axes, lending themselves easily to different interpretations. Such 
art is further complicated by the fact that it contains functional and formal 
values as well as presentative. We can now consider the types of art that result 
when one or the other of these factors, both of which are always present in art, 
becomes dominant. 


IV. FUNCTIONAL ART 


This term is not too happy a one, but all others that suggest themselves seem 
worse: to speak of “applied” or ‘‘useful” or “instrumental” art is to borrow terms 
that are so heavily loaded with meanings and associations as to prejudice the case 
beyond repair. The defining characteristic of functional art is the close com- 
mingling of the strictly artistic interest with either a theoretic or technological 
interest, or both. The artist, in the process of coming to grips with the actual 
character of some particular thing, also becomes deeply concerned with the con- 
nectedness or the import of this thing; as, in the realization of his original aes- 
thetic interest, he renders its object more vivid and articulate, this object evokes 
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the scheme of things to which it belongs, and asserts its relevance to human 
affairs. The attention of the artist is forcefully called to these aspects of things, 
and he feels it necessary to deal with them on these terms. When this occurs, the 
work of art is devoted to the pursuit of other ends and values in addition to the 
purely aesthetic one of presentation: it is now a locus of various interests, and 
assumes a mixed character. 

Within the very broad area of art that is determined by this merging of 
intentions, two general outcomes need to be distinguished. The strictly artistic 
interest in presentation may remain dominant, bringing within its orbit, in a 
subsidiary role, an interest in explaining or controlling things. Or the artistic in- 
terest may become subordinate to another principal interest, fall passively under 
the direction of this, and so become merely instrumental to another purpose than 
its own aesthetic one. 

In the first case, what issues from the creative process is still quite clearly 
within the realm of what is customarily called fine art. The artist’s primary and 
essential intent remains that of grasping and presenting the intrinsic character of 
things: he is fascinated by objects and events in the world, by the situations he 
encounters and the emotions these arouse, by his dealings with his fellow-men, 
and by the anxieties and aspirations he finds himself sharing with them. But the 
artist now joins to this a concern for the connectedness and the import of things. 
He realizes that particular things are not only what they are, and fascinating as 
such, but that they are also parts of systematic wholes, and are fraught with 
human significance. With this realization, he feels a responsibility to lend his 
talents to the mastery of these equally real aspects of things. He becomes some- 
thing of a teacher and something of a reformer. He feels an urge to explain the 
world to men, and men to themselves, and then to remake both man and the 
world closer to the heart’s desire. In short, functional art has its source in the 
fact that the artist is always also a man, moved by all of the interests and con- 
cerns that are proper to man. 

Within this genus of functional art that is also fine art there. can be distin- 
guished, at least in principle, two species, depending upon whether the secondary 
interest that is operative is technological or theoretic; though frequently both of 
these will be prominent, and the distinction will be difficult to draw in practice. 
Where the technological factor enters in strongly, the artist is moved by a deep 
concern for the impact of the world upon man. He is acutely aware of the ways 
in which physical objects and events affect men, coloring their emotions in vari- 
ous ways, and furthering or frustrating their lives. He sees how men’s personalities 
and careers are distorted or impeded by the molds into which society forces them. 
He realizes the harm or the good that follows for men from the emotions and 
attitudes and aspirations that play a leading role in their lives. Realizing all this, 
the artist seeks to intervene. He sets out to reinforce certain moods and senti- 
ments, to inculcate certain values and ideals, and so to give a definite cast to 
man’s character and conduct. He seeks to bring home to men the tragic conse- 
quences of their heedless or malicious—or even their well-intentioned—interfer- 
ences in the lives of their fellows, and so to persuade them to change their ways. 
He hopes to shock them by a ruthless exposure of conditions and circumstances, 
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and so to rouse them to take action against these. Prominent and familiar 
examples of this species of functional art are the following: many of Ibsen’s 
dramas, such as Ghosts and A Doll’s House; much religious music, as Handel’s 
Messiah, Haydn’s The Creation, and Bach’s B Minor Mass; such paintings as 
Picasso’s Guernica and the murals of Diego Rivera and Orozco; a great many 
novels, such as Dickens’ Bleak House, Trollope’s The Way We Live Now, and 
Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath; much religious, domestic, and commemorative 
architecture; and a good deal of the dance, especially where this is at all ritual- 
istic. 

The second species of functional fine art arises when the artist is motivated by 
a strong theoretical interest in the particular things he is dealing with. As he 
renders these things more distinct, they articulate not only themselves but also 
the fact of their connections with other things. They argue against the isolation 
he has imposed on them. They invite understanding as well as appreciation. The 
essence of this transition is the artist’s coming to regard the thing he is presenting 
as an example, as a case-in-point, as an object-lesson, rather than as the unique 
particular that it started as. He purposely abstracts and generalizes the character 
and meaning of this particular, and so makes what he says of it applicable to all 
similar particulars. In doing this, the artist becomes a critic and a teacher. This 
intention is probably ubiquitous in art: the artist, as a man, realizes that things 
are similar as well as unique, that they participate in common relations, that they 
follow general courses. So some carry-over from art to life—some application of 
what we learn from artistic particulars to the things we encounter in the world— 
is always probable, even if not explicitly intended. When the artist encourages 
this, his art becomes functional as well as presentative. Examples of this type of 
art are such social satires and comedies of manners as those of Moliére and Aris- 
tophanes; many of Shaw’s dramas—and especially so when read in conjunction 
with their prefaces; allegorical and satirical paintings, such as Brueghel’s The 
Blind Leading the Blind and Hogarth’s Marriage 4 la Mode; historical romances, 
science fiction, and novels of social analysis. 

The distinction between these two species, though clear in principle, is often 
tenuous and ambiguous when applied to actual works of art. Once an artist’s 
interest has shifted materially from the particularity of things, then his 
interests in their import and their connectedness entail one another. As the 
probing of artistic talent discloses things more distinctly, these things assert 
more vividly both their location in the world and their significance for man. 
Which of these becomes uppermost in the attention of an artist depends largely 
upon whether his attitude is chiefly one of detachment from or involvement in 
the world; that is, it depends upon whether his artistic bias is primarily imitative 
or expressive. But whichever dominates, both will be involved. The artist can 
arouse a reforming zeal in men only by teaching and persuading them; and even 
the most tolerant or sardonic commentator on the human scene must feel some 
preferences, and the urge to further them. This mixture of intentions, which is 
characteristic of all functional art, stands out most clearly in such classical satires 
and allegories as Gulliver’s Travels and Pilgrim’s Progress; it is equally evident 
in that modern substitute for these, which can best be called “documentary fic- 
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tion,’”’ and notable examples of which are Arthur Koestler’s Thieves in the Night 
and André Malraux’s La Condition Humaine. 

I mentioned earlier that there is a second general outcome that may result from 
this merging of interests: this is for the artistic interest to become subordinate 
to some other dominant interest, and so instrumental to some other purpose than 
its proper aesthetic one. When this occurs, the issue is what is commonly known 
as applied art. The artist here functions not strictly as an artist—not as a man 
who deals with things in his own special way and on his own terms—but as a 
craftsman whose special talent is used in the pursuit of ends that he has not 
himself defined or chosen. Due to its peculiar ability to accentuate and clarify the 
actual character of things, art can greatly contribute to the exploitation of things 
in other ways and for other purposes. The vivid and forceful presentation of 
things is a powerful factor in teaching and persuading men: in stimulating their 
appetites, satisfying their senses, training their emotions, directing their aspira- 
tions, and determining their beliefs. So the support of artistic ability has always 
been sought by those who are in any way concerned with what men look at, desire, 
believe, and do. The skill of the artist has been invoked to make the articles of 
daily use more attractive, to ornament our surroundings, to attract and fasten 
the attention of people at desired points, to promote the teaching of children 
and the indoctrination of adults, to put obscure lessons in a simple and palatable 
form, and for a horde of other purposes. The artifacts that result from this sub- 
ornation of artistic talent are familiar to us in the varied guises of craftsman- 
ship, industrial design, commercial and advertising art, propaganda, didactic 
art, decorative art, and others. 

The difference between these two great classes of functional art—between 
what is ‘fine’ and what ‘applied’—-is of course one of degree. The root of the dis- 
tinction is the question whether the artistic interest in the presentation of par- 
ticularity is central or superficial, essential or instrumental, the end sought or the 
means employed to some other end. In the first case, artistic insight dominates 
the creative process and the work that issues from it: the artist achieves inde- 
pendently his grasp of particularity, exploring those aspects of the world that 
attract him, and attaining of them what vision he can; then he seeks to make 
others see as he has seen, to lead them to his beliefs, to arouse in them his emo- 
tions and evaluatious. All of this is subsidiary to his vivid personal grasp of the 
character of things and events, and is animated by his conviction that since this 
is what things are, then this is what they require of us. In the latter case, artistic 
insight is placed at the disposal of others: they determine the particulars upon 
which it is to be focused, and the characteristics and aspects of these particulars 
that are to be emphasized. The content that the artist is to ijluminate, and the 
impact that this is to have, are defined by theory or technology rather than by 
art. The artist loses his autonomy and becomes an artisan. In a great many cases 
this criterion can be applied with ease and assurance. But in numerous others 
it cannot, and there would be violent—and unimportant—disagreements as to 
the proper classification of many artifacts. Since the works of man are a complex 
of interests, this is to be expected. Functional art arises from the merger of 
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human concerns in common undertakings; and the detailed pattern of such art 
follows from the intricate and continually varying interplay of these concerns. 


Vv. FORMAL ART 


Formal art results from the always present and powerful tendency for the 
artistic intention to detach itself from its encounters with the world, to become 
absorbed in its own processes and purposes, and to center its attention upon its 
medium and its techniques. Such art frequently seems not to have any subject- 
matter or content, and to be totally unconcerned with the presentation of any- 
thing beyond itself. This type of art appears in the familiar guises of absolute or 
pure music, abstract and non-objective plastic art, formal design, and pure 
poetry. Specific examples are a Chopin prelude, a Hindemith quartet, a Calder 
mobile, a mosaic, a Ming vase, and the compositions and constructions of many 
modern painters and sculptors, such as Kandinsky, Mondrian, Braque, O’Keefe, 
Matisse, and Henry Moore. The thesis is now widely maintained that art of this 
kind—which is held to be the true or best or essential type of art—deals with a 
realm that is strictly its own, and has no bearing on life or the world as these exist 
independently of art; its meaning is sheerly intrinsic, and its value is exhausted 
by its material and formal properties. This view has been vigorously asserted by 
the adherents of the doctrine of significant form, especially Clive Bell and Roger 
Fry; by the many modern critics, such as A. C. Barnes, who speak of plastic 
values; and by the followers of Guerney and Hanslick, with their hypothesis of 
a special musical faculty and special musical values. 

Formal art is a complex and evasive problem, and it is further obscured by the 
vociferous inconsistencies of those who are its most ardent advocates. Theorists, 
artists, and critics insist at some moments that such art is completely self-con- 
tained, isolated from the everyday world and from the normal concerns of life, 
and appealing only to some special aesthetic or plastic or musical sense. At other 
moments these same men insist that such art is the expression of man’s most vital 
and persistent emotions, and that it carries us to the heart of some ultimate 
reality that lies behind the superficialities we usually deal with. To resolve these 
contradictions, and to see why such fierce and conflicting allegiances occur, it is 
necessary to trace out the origin and essential character of formal art. 

Formal art arises when the artist becomes primarily interested in the medium 
he employs, and in the ways in which he can exploit this medium. Every artist 
has a passionate concern for his medium: the material that he works with—words 
or sound or stone or color—makes a vivid appeal to his senses; he is fascinated by 
the rhythms and harmonies and proportions that issue from certain arrangements 
of this material; he is intrigued by the patterns and structures that can be im- 
posed upon, or evoked from, this material; and he is challenged by the recalci- 
trances and limitations with which it confronts him. All of this is a significant 
part of what makes a person an artist. Some of his deepest joys and satisfactions 
arise from what his medium spontaneously offers him and from what he can 
purposely wrest from it. And it is only by being realized and embodied in some 
medium that his insights into particularity—which are the other significant part 
of his artistic endowment—can become complete and concrete visions. 
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When artistic talent first manifests itself, and as it matures, it always exhibits 
these two facets: it is extremely sensitive to the quality of its surroundings, and 
it is vastly absorbed in the sensuous and structural properties of some material 
order. Artists are both more strongly and more subtly aware of things and occur- 
rences around them, and of what transpires within them; at least as concerns the 
regions to which their sensitivity is attuned. And artists are intrigued by the 
intrinsic characteristics and relations of one or more of the media of expression 
and communication that the rest of us employ so casually and carelessly: to 
them words or colors or bodily movements are sources of immediate value, in- 
stead of simply means to other ends. Artists are intensely stirred by what most 
of us feel lightly. And artists enjoy what we merely use. 

Every artist is a victim of the tension between these two aspects of his tem- 
perament. The world and his own emotions press upon his sensitivity and seek 
expression through his talent. At the same time, his physical medium fascinates 
his senses and challenges his skill. The ideal resolution of this tension between 
artistic meaning and artistic medium—between insight and technique—is one 
in which they contribute to one another without sacrifice of their distinctive 
characters. It is the conflict of these two appeals that is largely responsible for 
the uncertainty and vacillation that occur in much serious and mature art: the 
artist tries to satisfy these two demands, he finds that this requires that one or 
both be qualified, he cannot bring himself to subordinate either to the other, and 
so he actually creates two works of art under the guise of one. Furthermore, 
when this conflict becomes irreconcilable and demands a choice, the artist is apt 
to find himself more at peace with his medium than with his insights. The former 
has a strong sensuous appeal, a plasticity that is both challenging and submissive, 
and an ordered structure that continually suggests new possibilities while it also 
facilitates their execution. The latter, on the other hand, are vague and fugitive, 
portentous but mysterious, and they continually frustrate the artist’s attempt 
to clarify them or disappoint his expectations even when he succeeds. 

Hence artistic talent—and especially precocious talent—is apt to fasten upon 
its medium before it commits itself to its insights. Eliot and Auden have defined 
the youthful poet as a person who is in love with words; Kandinsky has told of 
his early fascination with the colors that ran from the tubes of his child’s paint 
set and seemed to lead a life of their own; the picture of the infant Mozart reach- 
ing for the key-board to call forth his beloved notes and chords has become a 
legend; and it is now almost necessary to a virtuoso’s respectability that he should 
have listened enthralled at concerts while still a babe in arms. No artist can or 
should outgrow this devotion to his medium, which is both a rich source of ar- 
tistic satisfaction in its own right and the indispensable vehicle to the satisfac- 
tions of a consummated artistic vision. Medium and vision—technique and 
insight—are necessary to one another; but the necessity is that of opposite poles. 
When the gap between these becomes so great that the artist despairs of leaping 
it, and when he feels that he can make his stand more effectively and rewardingly 
with his medium than with his vision, he turns to the primary cultivation of 
formal art. He goes in pursuit of the values that lie in the immediate sensuous 
qualities of the material he works with, and in the richly varied patterns and 
rhythms into which he can work this material. He refines and intensifies his— 
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and our—discrimination of the surface qualities that are inherent in words and 
sound and stone and color and line; and he brings these elements of his media 
into combinations that surprise us with their novelty and delight us with their 
balance and movement. 

All fine art is rich in such formal values. A large part of the power of art lies 
in its appeal to our senses, and to obscure physiological processes that are none 
the less pervasive and significant for being little understood. The superficial 
delight of eye and ear and touch, the stimulation of our kinaesthetic senses, and 
the arousal of massive and profound organic feelings belong to art largely through 
its embodiment of formal meanings. So formal art is a perfectly natural outcome 
of the aesthetic impulse and a perfectly legitimate product of artistic activity. 

In this type of art, by definition, formal values predominate over presentative 
and functional values. At this point there arises the question that modern con- 
troversies have made inescapable: Is there any art in which these latter modes 
of value are altogether obliterated? Is there any art in which there is no inten- 
tion to present or express particularity, or to illuminate and contribute to our 
dealings with particular things? Is there any art that arises solely out of the 
resources of its medium and its creator’s talent for design, and that owes nothing 
to the total personality of the artist and the impact of the world upon him? This 
question, I think, is meaningless, because based on a false disjunction: it presup- 
poses an isolation of art from life—a retreat of the artist from the world to his 
medium—that is a logical absurdity as well as a contradiction of fact. Every 
work of art emerges out of the experience of its creator, as well as out of his 
dexterity ; it reflects his capacity as a man as well as his talent as an artist. So it 
is to be expected that art should embody what he has found significant in the 
world, and what he has found urgent in life. Beethoven insisted that his compo- 
sitions, which are frequently treated as the epitome of “absolute” or “pure” 
music, were intended to express and convey his reading of life’s meaning. And 
Kandinsky and Mondrian have asserted that their non-objective paintings, 
which seem at first to be over-whelmingly formal, have forsaken the superficial 
realism of physical representation only in order to reach a more ultimate spiritual 
reality. 

But this whole dispute is artificial and unimportant. What is unquestionable 
is that there is much fine art in which the element of presented content or ex- 
pressed emotion is quite over-shadowed by that of structured matter. When we 
look at a painting by Kandinsky or Matisse or Renoir, when we listen to a quartet 
by Mozart or Haydn, when we read Swinburne’s poetry or regard Henry Moore’s 
sculptures, we are far more conscious of the texture and design of the work than 
of any independent particular thing that is presented or any explicit emotion that 
is expressed. There is always some appeal to our funded experience: some pattern 
of familiar feeling will be evoked, even though obscure and amorphous; and this 
will attach itself to some remembered objects or circumstances. This is inevitable, 
for experience has sullied whatever innocence our senses and even our organic 
reactions may once have possessed. But in our appreciation of formal art these 
references are at the periphery of consciousness. What we chiefly attend to and 
delight in are the arrangement of color and line and mass, the texture and con- 
tours of stone or words, the melodies and rhythms that sing in music. 
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The gist of the matter can be put most pointedly by saying that formal art 
constructs its particulars, rather than presents them. It takes the sensuous qualities 
available in its medium and works these into intricate designs. The meaning of 
such art can be distinguished into three kinds. First, there is the possibility, 
attested by many artists, of clarifying and embodying in this manner emotions 
that can be dealt with in no other way. Representational art inevitably elicits 
emotions in already organized and established blocks, or complexes; its ability 
to deal with our emotional life is limited by the associations with which the past 
has encumbered objects and situations. Formal art loses this support of the 
familiar. But it compensates this sacrifice by the precision and novelty with which 
it can handle emotions; it can so build its objects as to closely control the emotions 
it evokes, and can exhibit these in new contexts and arrange them in fresh pat- 
terns. Second, works of formal art offer us joys that are probably the purest and 
most intense that life can yield. Our response to such art, being untrammeled 
by the concerns of the world, has a freedom and a scope that are never otherwise 
attained; we employ our senses, our feelings, and all of our faculties with no other 
object than the sheer enjoyment of their exercise. The result is a heightened sense 
of vitality and a feeling of unburdened delight. Third, the pursuit of formal artis- 
tic values is a powerful factor in extending and refining the media of the arts. 
Styles and techniques are apt to become closed and static; in doing so, they make 
the artist’s task easier, but they also confine and limit him. Formal art greatly 
encourages exploration of the resources of the various media, and experimentation 
with new modes of composition and design. By this cultivation, both the intrinsic 
values and the expressive powers of the arts are continually enlarged. 

If formal values become too dominant, to the neglect of presentative and func- 
tional values—especially the former—the resulting art is apt to be sterile and 
shallow. Under this impetus, artists produce many works that are mere applica- 
tions of the general principles of design, put together according to formula and 
amounting to no more than exercises in the use of techniques and rules. In the 
common criticism, these are works that have nothing to say and that do not 
arouse in us any depth and sharpness of feeling. We may be attracted and pleased. 
But our interest is chiefly in the dexterity with which a medium has been ex- 
ploited, and in the practiced skill with which the principles of composition and 
design have been employed. As I have pointed out, artistic talent is constantly 
exposed to this temptation, and when it succumbs it is diverted from its proper 
goal. But the fact that this happens—and that it has been the prevalent error 
of modern artistic movements—should not be allowed to prejudice the case 
against formal art as a whole, nor to blind us to the real values that can be 
realized through such art. This would be equivalent to rejecting presentative art 
because it issues in many works that are banal and trivial, and to rejecting func- 
tional art because it often relapses into utilitarianism or didacticism. It has been 
precisely this fastening upon artistic failures, and the total stigmatizing of the 
principles and practices that led to them, that has done so much to obscure the 
understanding of art and to pervert its development. It is time to have done with 
this fratricidal partiality, and to cultivate an attitude that is equally tolerant of 
the legitimate claims of presentative, functional, and formal values, and critical 
only of the abuses to which these will inevitably be put. 





EMOTION AND SENTIMENT 
C. D. BROAD 


Emotions, as I shall maintain, are cognitions with a certain kind of psychical 
quality. Cognitions are a subclass of experiences. I shall therefore begin by 
classifying experiences in general and cognitions in particular. It is only after 
that has been done that one can profitably discuss emotions and sentiments. 


CLASSIFICATION OF EXPERIENCES 


Experiences may be divided into those which do not and those which do have an 
‘epistemological object.’ The former may be called Pure Feelings. The natural 
question to ask with regard to a feeling is: ‘How are you feeling?’ And the natural 
answer is to utter some adjective (or, more properly, adverb), such as ‘Hot,’ or 
‘Tired,’ or ‘Cross.’ To feel tired is to be feeling in a certain way; it is not to be 
aware of a certain object, real or fictitious. On the other hand, there are many 
experiences about which it is natural to ask: ‘What is the object of your ex- 
perience?’ or ‘What is it about?’ If a person says that he is seeing or hearing or 
thinking, it is natural to ask: ‘What are you seeing?’ or ‘What are you hearing?’ 
or ‘What are you thinking about?’ And the answer that one expects is the ut- 
terance of some substantive or phrase equivalent to a substantive, e.g., ‘A red 
flash,’ ‘A squeaky noise,’ ‘The square-root of minus 1.’ I shall say that ex- 
periences of the latter kind ‘have an epistemological object’ or are ‘epistemologi- 
cally intentional.’ All such experiences may be called Cognitions. 

It is important to notice that an experience may be epistemologically in- 
tentional, even if it be a delusive quasi-perception or a thought of something which 
does not and perhaps could not exist. A person who in a dream ostensibly sees 
a man pointing a revolver at him is having an epistemologically intentional 
experience, although there is no ontological object (i.e., no actual man, pointing 
an actual revolver at him at the time) corresponding to it. Similarly, a person 
who is thinking of a phoenix is having an epistemologically intentional experience. 
He is certainly thinking of something and he could describe what he is thinking of. 
If he were thinking of a dragon, instead of a phoenix, he would be thinking of 
something different and would give a different description. And that, in spite of 
the fact that there never have been, and perhaps could not be, in nature either 
phoenixes or dragons. 

So we begin by dividing experiences into Pure Feelings and Cognitions. The 
former are those which have only psychical qualities and do not have epistemo- 
logical objects. The latter are those which have epistemological objects. Cognitions 
may have psychical qualities as well as epistemological objects; some of them 
certainly do, and perhaps all of them do. A pure feeling cannot significantly be 
described either as veridical or as delusive. These alternatives can be signifi- 
cantly predicated only of cognitions. A cognition is veridical if there is an ontologi- 
cal object answering to the description which the experient would naturally give 
of its epistemological object, i.e., the description which he would offer in answer 
to the question: ‘What are you cognising?’ It is totally delusive, if there is no 
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ontological object answering even remotely to this. It is more or less delusive, if 
there is an ontological object which answers in certain respects more or less 
closely to the description which the experient would naturally give of its epis- 
temological object, but which fails in other respects to do so. 


CLASSIFICATION OF COGNITIONS 


For our purpose cognitions may be sub-divided into intuitive, perceptual, and 
conceptual. Intuitive cognition is direct prehension of particular existents. These 
always present themselves to the person who prehends them as having certain 
qualities, e.g., redness, squeakiness, etc., or as standing in certain mutual rela- 
tions, e.g., spatial adjunction or separation, temporal overlapping or complete 
sequence, and so on. So far as we know, a human being is capable of prehending 
particulars of three and only three kinds, viz., sensibilia (i.e., color expanses, 
sounds, smells, etc.), his own mental images, and his own experiences. 

Perceptual cognition may be described as cognition of particular existents 
which seems prima facie to be purely intuitive, but which is found on careful 
consideration to be not wholly so. It always involves prehension of particulars, 
but it also involves non-inferential beliefs or quasi-beliefs, which are psychologi- 
cally based on that prehension, but go beyond the information which it by 
itself supplies. The three most important kinds of perceptual cognition (when 
thus defined) are Sense-perception, Reminiscence, and Self-perception. The intuitive 
bases of these are respectively the sensing of sensibilia, the imaging of mental 
images, and reflexive acquaintance with one’s own experiences. In each case the 
presence of intuitive cognition, and the absence of explicit inference or even of 
a noticeable process of associative transition, is likely to make it seem that the 
cognition is wholly intuitive. 

Under the head of conceptual cognition I include all those processes which 
operate with general ideas or abstract concepts. By means of it an individual can 
think of things and persons and events and situations which he is not prehending 
and is not perceiving or remembering. He does this by thinking of a certain com- 
bination of characteristics, which together constitute a description of a certain 
possible thing or person or event or situation. He then thinks of the object as 
‘a so-and-so’ or as ‘the so-and-so’ which answers to this description. We can of 
course imagine or suppose that there is something answering to a certain descrip- 
tion without actually believing that there is. We can do so when we positively 
know that there is not. This happens, e.g., in either composing or understanding 
an admittedly fictitious narrative. A great deal of cognition, which seems prima 
facie to be purely perceptual, turns out on closer inspection to be partly con- 
ceptual. It seems likely that all one’s cognitions of other persons’ minds and of 
their experiences consists of conceptual cognition based on one’s perception of 
their bodies, their gestures, their speech, and so on. 


EMOTIONS AND EMOTIONAL MOODS 


We are now in a position to consider the nature and the subdivisions of Emo- 
tion. Suppose that a person were to say: ‘I am having an emotion.’ Then there 
are two questions which it would be sensible to ask :—(1) ‘What kind of emotion?,’ 
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and (2) ‘Towards what object?.’ The answer that we should expect to the first 
question would be: ‘One of hatred,’ ‘One of fear,’ and so on. The answer we should 
expect to the second would be: “Towards Smith,’ ‘Towards a ghost,’ and so on. 

Every emotion is an epistemologically objective or intentional experience, i.e., 
it is always a cognition, either veridical or wholly or partly delusive. But every 
emotion is something more than a mere cognition. An emotion is a cognition which 
has one or more of the specific forms of a certain generic kind of psychical quality 
which we will call emotional tone. To be fearing a snake, e.g., is to be cognising 
something—correctly or incorrectly—as a snake, and for that cognition to be 
toned with fearfulness. In general, to be fearing X is to be cognising X fearingly; 
to be admiring X is to be cognising X admiringly; and so on. 

An emotion, then, as I have defined it, always has an epistemological object. 
But, corresponding to the various kinds of emotion, there are certain experiences 
called emotional moods. E. g., the mood which corresponds to the emotion of 
anger is crossness. One may feel cross without being angry with anyone or 
anything, and one may feel alarmed without being frightened at anyone or 
anything. I think that an emotional mood is either a pure feeling or else an 
emotionally toned cognition with an extremely vague indeterminate object. It 
might, e.g., be one’s cognition of things in general or of one’s present total en- 
vironment. The connection between an emotional mood and the corresponding 
emotion is this. The pure feeling or the extremely vague cognition, which is the 
emotional mood, has the same kind of emotional tone as the determinate cogni- 
tion which is the emotion. 


CLASSIFICATION OF EMOTIONS BY THEIR CHARACTER AS COGNITIONS 


Since all emotions are cognitions, we shall expect to find a division among them 
corresponding to the division of cognitions into intuitive, perceptual, and con- 
ceptual. 

I do not think that most purely intuitive cognitions have any marked emotional 
tone. But, then, purely intuitive cognitions are very rare in grown persons. 
Intuitive cognitions occur mainly as constituents of perceptual or conceptual 
cognitions. Perhaps the primitive fear, which all babies are said to exhibit on 
hearing any loud sudden noise, such as a clap of thunder, would be an example 
of an emotion which is purely intuitive on the cognitive side. 

Perceptions, on the other hand, are often strongly toned with emotional 
qualities. One may, e.g., perceive with fear an object which one takes to be a 
snake; and so on. 

Almost any emotional quality which can qualify a perception can also qualify 
a conceptual cognition. Thus a human being can fear things or persons or events 
which he is not perceiving or remembering but is only expecting or believing to 
exist or feigning to exist. A result is that the emotions which we share with 
animals are felt by us towards a much wider range of objects. 

There are some kinds of emotion which, from the nature of their objects, can 
be felt only by a being who is capable of conceptual cognition. Hope and anxiety 
e.g., can be felt only by a being who can conceive alternative possible future states 
of affairs and anticipate them with various degrees of conviction. Religious awe 
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can be felt only by a being who can think of the description of a supernatural 
power, either personal or impersonal, and can believe that there is an object 
answering to that description. And so on. 


CERTAIN DISTINCTIONS APPLICABLE TO EMOTIONS 


I shall now consider a number of distinctions which it is important to recognize 
and define in discussing emotion. They are the following: (1) Motived and 
unmotived emotions; (2) Misplaced emotions; (3) Appropriate and inappropriate 
emotions; (4) First-hand and second-hand emotions; and (5) Pure and mized 
emotions. I will take these in turn. 


(1) Motived and Unmotived Emotions 


One may feel an emotion towards an object without consciously distinguishing 
any attributes of it with regard to which one could say: ‘I feel this emotion to- 
wards that object in respect of those attributes of it.’ You may, e.g., just feel an 
emotion of dislike in presence of a person, without being able to mention any 
attribute in respect of which you dislike him. But very often one can mention 
certain attributes, which one believes rightly or wrongly to be present in the 
object, and which one believes rightly or wrongly to be calling forth the emotion 
which one feels towards it. You may be able to say, e.g., ‘I dislike so-and-so for 
his ugly voice and bad manners.’ To dislike a person in respect of certain qualities, 
which one takes him to possess, is a more complex experience than just to dislike 
him for no assignable reason. Presumably all the emotions of animals are of the 
latter kind, whilst many human emotions are certainly of the former. 

I will now try to analyse these notions rather more fully. Suppose that a person 
feels an emotion E towards an object O, and that this appears to him to be evoked 
by his knowledge or belief that O has a certain attribute P. Then I shall say that 
this emotion is ostensibly motivated, and I shall describe P as the ostensible motivat- 
ing attribute. Next suppose that a person’s emotion E towards O really is evoked 
by his knowledge or belief that O has a certain attribute P. Then I shall say that 
this emotion is actwally motived, and I shall describe P as the actual motivating 
attribute. Suppose, next, that a person’s emotion EF towards O does not appear to 
him to be evoked by any knowledge or belief that he has about the attributes of O. 
Then I shall say that this emotion is ostensibly unmotivated. Suppose, lastly, that 
the emotion E really is not evoked by any knowledge or beliefs which the person 
who feels it towards O has about the attributes of O. Then I shall say that it is 
actually unmotived. 

We must now notice the following possibilities of mistake: (1) An ostensibly 
motived emotion may be really unmotived. I may think, e.g., that my emotion of 
dislike for Smith is motived by my knowledge that he is an atheist. But really it 
may be caused, not by this or by any other knowledge or beliefs that I have about 
his attributes, but by some peculiarity in his voice or appearance, which I have 
never explicitly noticed, but which arouses my dislike through some unpleasant 
association which it has for me. 

(2) An ostensibly motived emotion may be actually motived, but the actual 
motivating attribute may differ from the ostensible one. I may think, e.g., that 
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-my dislike of Smith is evoked by my knowledge that he is an atheist. But really 


it may be evoked, not by this, but by my belief that he is a communist or by 
my knowledge that he is a successful rival in business. 

(3) Even if an ostensibly motived emotion is actually motived and if the 
ostensible motivating attribute is the same as the actual one, it may be that the 
object does not really possess that attribute. I may think, e.g., that my dislike 
of Smith is evoked by my belief that he is a communist, and it may really be 
evoked by that belief. But the belief may be false; Smith may really be a con- 
servative. 

(4) An ostensibly unmotived emotion may be actually motived. This can 
happen in two ways. (i) I may have a number of conscious beliefs and bits of 
knowledge about Smith’s attributes, and I may think that none of them evokes 
my dislike of him. But I may be mistaken. It may be that one or other of them 
does evoke it. (ii) Even if I am correct in thinking that none of them do so, it may 
be that I have certain unconscious beliefs or bits of knowledge about Smith’s 
attributes, i.e., some which exist only in a dispositional form or which for some 
reason I fail to notice. And it may be that one or other of these is what evokes 
my dislike of Smith. 

An emotion which starts by being actually unmotived will very often generate 
beliefs about the attributes of its object. It may thus become an ostensibly 
motived emotion. We shall begin to believe that the object has the kind of 
attributes which generally evoke that kind of emotion; and then we may begin 
to believe that what evokes the emotion is our knowledge that the object has 
these attributes. At length our belief that it has these attributes may become at 
least a part-cause maintaining and perhaps heightening the emotion which we 
feel towards it. At that stage the emotion has become, not only ostensibly mo- 
tived, but to some extent actually motived. The following would be an example 
of this process. One may start with an unmotived emotion of love towards a 
person. This may in part be evoked by some obscure and quite unrecognised 
bodily or mental quality in him. One will then be very liable to believe that he 
is unusually beautiful or brave or clever. One may then come to think that one 
loves him because of one’s awareness of these qualities in him. And eventually 
one’s love for him may in fact be maintained partly or wholly by these beliefs 
about his qualities. I take it that this is at any rate part of what is meant by 
the word ‘rationalisation.’ 

Beliefs generated in this way are often false. But they are also quite often true. 
One may begin with an unmotived repulsion for a person. This may generate the 
belief that he is dishonest, and we may often find in the end that he really is a 
crook. On the other hand, an emotional mood, such as crossness, may be due to 
purely internal causes, such as a disordered liver. Once started it is very liable to 
crystallise into the corresponding emotion, viz., in this case anger, towards the 
first suitable object which happens to be available. And then it is liable to generate 
quite false beliefs about that object. Jealousy is the stock example of an emotion 
which is specially liable to generate false beliefs about its objects and thus to 
provide itself with motives. 

It seems to me that, when a belief about an object is generated by an emotion 
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felt towards that object, one has generally a suspicion at the back of one’s mind 
that it will not bear critical inspection. We tend to refuse to inspect such beliefs 
critically ourselves, and to feel resentment if other persons attempt to do so. In 
fact, beliefs about objects which are generated by emotions towards those objects 
are generally themselves emotionally-toned beliefs. 

Emotions which are conceptual on the cognitive side, i.e., emotionally-toned 
beliefs, expectations, imaginations, etc., are, I think, generally motived. If one 
thinks of an object which one is not perceiving or remembering and perhaps could 
not perceive or remember, one must do so by thinking of it as the owner of such 
and such qualities or as a term standing in such and such relations. If one’s 
cognition of such an object is emotionally toned, the emotion will generally be 
felt in respect of some of these qualities and relations. Cf., e,g., our emotions 
towards Charles I with those of a person like Cromwell or Strafford, who had 
actually met him. We can cognise Charles I only conceptually, viz., by thinking 
of him as a person who had such and such qualities, stood in such and such 
relationships, and did and suffered such and such things. If we feel emotions 
towards him, they must be motived by our beliefs about his qualities and rela- 
tions. But some of the emotions which Cromwell, who had met Charles I and 
talked with him, felt towards him, might have been evoked by certain peculiari- 
ties in his personal appearance or his voice or manner, which Cromwell had 
never explicitly noted. So some at least of Cromwell’s emotions towards Charles I 


might have been unmotived, even if they were all ostensibly motived; whilst all 
our emotions towards Charles I are both ostensibly and actually motived. 


(2) Misplaced Emotions 


An emotion may be said to be ‘misplaced’ if either (i) it is felt towards an 
object which is believed to exist but does not really do so, or (ii) it is felt towards 
an object which really does exist in respect of attributes which do not really 
belong to it. In the first case it may be said to be totally misplaced, in the second 
partially misplaced. 

Let us first consider emotions which are perceptual on the cognitive side. A 
perception, or at any rate a qguasi-perception, may be completely hallucinatory, 
as, e.g., a dream. In a dream one may have an hallucinatory ostensible perception 
of a man chasing one with a revolver, and this may be strongly toned with fear. 
Such an emotion is totally misplaced. 

Again, a perception may not be hallucinatory but it may be largely delusive. 
There may be a certain physical object corresponding to one’s perception, but 
one may be misperceiving it to a considerable degree. One may, e.g., perceive 
a certain physical object, which is in fact a tree of curious shape in twilight. 
One may misperceive it as a man lying in wait. The perception will then be toned 
with fear, but the fear will be misplaced. If one had perceived the object correctly 
as a tree, one would not have perceived it with fear. Of course there are real 
qualities in the tree and its surroundings which cause one to mistake it for a man 
lying in wait. These are certain shapes and spatial relations, certain arrangements 
of light and shade, and so on. These real attributes give rise to the false belief 
that it has certain other attributes, which it does not in fact have. And it is the 
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false belief that it has these latter attributes which is the immediate cause of 
one’s perceiving it with fear. 

Let us next consider emotions which are conceptual. It is evident that these 
may be completely misplaced. For there may be nothing answering to the 
description of an object which one believes to exist, and yet the belief may have 
a strong emotional tone. Completely hallucinatory perceptions are very rare in 
sane waking healthy persons. But beliefs in the existence of objects which do not 
in fact exist are, and have always been, quite common among sane waking men. 
Indeed a large part of the life of humanity has been occupied in feeling strong 
emotions towards beings who never existed, e.g., the gods Jupiter or Moloch or 
Huitzilopochtli (to go no further); or towards beings who do exist, e.g., Hitler 
or Stalin, in respect of attributes which they do not possess. We must notice 
that all emotions which are felt towards other persons in respect of their supposed 
mental or moral qualities must be in part conceptual on the cognitive side. For 
one cannot literally perceive another person’s mind or his experiences or his 
dispositions or his motives. One can only conceive them, and we are very liable 
to be mistaken in our beliefs about them, and thus to have misplaced emotions. 


(3) Appropriate and Inappropriate Emotions 


As we have seen, there are twoaspects toevery emotion. In its cognitive aspect, 
it is directed towards a certain object, real or imaginary, which is cognised, 


correctly or incorrectly, as having certain qualities and standing in certain rela- 
tionships. In its affective aspect, it has an emotional quality of a certain kind and 
of a certain degree of intensity. Now some kinds of emotional quality are fitting 
and others are unfitting to a given kind of epistemological object. It is appropriate 
to cognise what one takes to be a threatening object with some degree of fear. It is 
inappropriate to cognise what one takes to be a fellow man in undeserved pain or 
distress with satisfaction or with amusement. Then, again, an emotion which is 
fitting in kind to its epistemological object, may be unfitting in degree i.e., in- 
ordinate. A degree of fear which would be appropriate to what one took to be a 
mad bull would be inappropriate to what one took to be an angry cow. 

It should be noticed that an emotion which is misplaced may be appropriate 
to its object, as that object is misperceived or misconceived. If a short-sighted 
person takes what is in fact a harmless but excited cow for a mad bull, it is 
appropriate for him to cognise it with a high degree of fear. Conversely, an emo- 
tion, which is veridical on the cognitive side, may be unfitting in kind or inordi- 
nate in degree. A woman who panics in presence of what she correctly takes to 
be a mouse illustrates this fact. 

This notion of a certain fittingness or unfittingness, in kind or in degree, 
between emotional tone and epistemological object, is plainly of the utmost 
importance to ethics and to aesthetics. I think that it still awaits an adequate 
analysis. 


(4) First-hand and Second-hand Emotion 


This is an important distinction which arises in connexion with emotions 
which are conceptual on the cognitive side. Let us take as an example the emotion 
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of religious awe towards God. This would be a first-hand emotion, if and only if 
the person who felt it was really thinking at the time of the cualities and rela- 
tions which constitute a description of God, e.g., a being of infinite wisdom and 
power, who has created and governs and maintains everything, and if he were 
really believing at the time that there is something answering te that description. 

But most concepts which have been fairly often used have had names attached 
to them, and it is possible to use and to react to these names consistently and 
correctly without thinking of the characteristics which they connote. Now in 
many cases a certain name has become associated through early training with 
a certain kind of emotional mood. If one now hears or sees or uses that name, 
the associated emotional mood tends to be excited. One will then tend to think 
that one is feeling a certain emotion towards a certain object in respect of certain 
of its attributes, when really one is not thinking of the object or of its attributes 
at all. This is what I call ‘second-hand’ emotion. 

Many words and symbols, particularly those associated with religion, morality, 
and politics, are almost devoid of cognitive meaning for most people at most 
times. But they have become extremely powerful stimulants of second-hand 
emotions. It is obvious that a great deal of the emotions which we feel are second- 
hand, and there is always a likelihood of emotions, which were first-hand, be- 
coming second-hand. A typical example is the sorrow felt by a bereaved person. 
It begins by being first-hand, and in the course of nature it tends to fade away 
after a while. But often the bereaved person cannot face this fact, and so pumps 
up a second-hand emotion to replace the vanished first-hand one. 

It is important to remember, however, that nearly all second-hand emotion 
depends on the existence of a corresponding first-hand emotion in someone at some 
time in the past. If no one had ever believed in God with a first-hand emotion 
of awe, it is unlikely that anyone would now have a second-hand emotion of awe 
called up by the word ‘God.’ But the first-hand ancestor of a second-hand emo- 
tion may be a very long way back in the past history of an individual or of a 
race. 


(5) Pure and Mixed Emotions 


I think we may fairly assume that there is a certain fairly small number of 
primacy species of emotional tone, just as there is a limited number of primary 
colors, and that the vast majority of human beings are born with dispositions 
corresponding to each of them. Let us call these ‘primary emotional dispositions.’ 
I should suppose that the emotional tones of fear and of anger, e.g., are certainly 
primary, and that the corresponding emotional dispositions are innate in the 
individual and common to the race. Probably some innate emotional dispositions 
do not come into action until certain stages of development, e.g., puberty, have 
been reached. 

Now these primary emotional dispositions are either very specialised or very 
generalised in respect of the stimuli which originally excite them. The disposition 
to feel fear, e.g., seems to be excited at first only by sudden loud noises and by 
the experience of falling. So the original stimulus is here very specialised. The 
disposition to feel anger, on the other hand, is aroused from the first by the 
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thwarting of any impulse. So here the original stimulus is highly generalised. 
In course of experience these primary emotional dispositions become generalised 
or specialised, as the case may be. We acquire, e.g., the disposition to fear snakes, 
to fear policemen, and to fear ghosts, in addition to fearing sudden noises and 
falls. Conversely, one acquires the disposition to feel angry at injustice done to 
others, beside feeling angry at being thwarted oneself. 

I do not think that a given kind of emotional tone remains completely un- 
altered in quality as the objects of the emotion become extended and more subtle. 
No doubt there zs a qualitative likeness, e.g., between fearing a sudden noise, 
fearing an interview with one’s headmaster, and fearing God. They all resemble 
each other in a specific way, in which, e.g., the experiences of fearing a sudden 
noise and being angry at a sudden blow do not resemble each other. But there 
is a difference in the emotional qualities of these various experiences of fear. This 
might be compared to differences of shade between various instances of the same 
color, e.g., scarlet, rose-colored, pink, etc. I think, then, that we must say that 
the various primary kinds of emotional tone become differentiated in shade as 
the cognitions which they qualify become more complex and more abstract. 

Suppose now that one perceives or thinks of an object which has several 
characteristics. In respect of one of them it may excite one emotional disposition, 
e.g., that of fear, and in respect of another of them it may excite another emo- 
tional disposition, e.g., that of anger. One’s perception or thought of the object 
will then be toned with an emotional tone which is a blend of the fear-quality 
and the anger-quality. 

I think that the best way to conceive of blended emotions is by analogy with 
blended colors, such as purple or orange. Any shade of purple resembles pure 
blue to some degree and pure red to some degree, and there is a continuous series 
of possible shades of purple, stretching from pure blue at one end to pure red at 
the other. A sensation of purple is produced when the same part of the retina is 
stimulated at the same time by a stimulus which would produce a sensation of 
pure red, if it acted alone, and a stimulus which would produce a sensation 
of pure blue if it acted alone. In the same way there are many different shades of 
blended emotional tone, stretching, e.g., from pure fear without anger to pure 
anger without fear. The particular shade of blended emotion which is felt on any 
particular occasion will presumably depend on the relative degree of excitement 
of the various emotional dispositions, e.g., the fear-disposition and the anger- 
disposition. 

The following remarks are worth making about blending. (i) It may be that 
certain primary emotional dispositions, e.g., those of anger and of fear, are 
directly linked from the first. Others become linked only indirectly in the course 
of experience. (ii) Probably a grown person hardly ever has an experience with 
a pure primary emotional tone. The notions of the pure primary emotions, like 
the notions of the pure primary colors, are ideal limits. (iii) Whilst some of the 
primary emotional qualities blend readily with each other, as do the colors red 
and blue or red and yellow, it may be that others will not blend. The latter 
would have to each other the kind of opposition which there is between comple- 
mentary colors, such as red and green or blue and yellow. 
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Lastly, it is worth while to notice that there are certain emotional adjectives, 
such as ‘sad’ and ‘cheerful,’ which apply to a total phase of experience as a whole 
rather than to any part of it. We might call such qualities emotional ‘pattern 
qualities.’ They depend on the qualities and relations of the constituent parts of 
the whole, e.g., on the emotional tones of the various experiences included in a 
total phase of experience. But they are not reducible to these. Very often super- 
ficial introspection will catch the emotional pattern-quality af the phase as a 
whole, and will fail to reveal the emotional qualities of the constituent experiences. 
One may notice that one feels sad or elated without knowing why. More elaborate 
introspection will reveal the emotional qualities of the constituent experiences, 


but it may lose sight of the emotional pattern-quality of the total phase as a 
whole. . 


Sentiments 


Suppose that a certain object has been repeatedly perceived or thought of by 
a person. Suppose that it is complex in its nature and structure, and that this 
person has perceived it or thought of it in many different contexts on various 
occasions. These various cognitions of the object will have produced a highly 
complex trace, i.e., a very complex dispositional idea of the object. Suppose that 
this trace has become associated with the traces of certain .ames, phrases, or 
symbols, which have often been heard or seen or uttered in intimate connexion 
with perceiving or thinking of this object. Lastly, suppose that, on many occasions 
when this object has been perceived or thought of, strong emotions have been 
felt towards it by this person. When he perceived or thought of it in certain 
situations, or when he specially attended to certain aspects of it, his cognitions 
of it had the emotional tone X. When he perceived or thought of it in certain 
other situations, or when he specially attended to certain other aspects of it, his 
cognitions of it had the emotional tone Y. And so on. The result is that the 
dispositions corresponding to the emotions X, Y, etc., will have become associated 
with his dispositional idea of this object. Henceforth anythmg that excites the 
dispositional idea of the object, e.g., perceiving of it, thinking of it, or perceiving 
or thinking of any word or phrase or symbol connected with i, will tend to excite 
all these emotional dispositions. We sum all this up by saying that this person 
has ‘formed a sentiment’ about this object. 

When a sentiment is aroused the emotional tone of the experience will be some 
shade of a blended tone. The particular shade will vary according to the past 
conditions under which the sentiment was formed and the present circumstances 
which are exciting it. It is of course possible that some of the associated emo- 
tional dispositions are such that the corresponding emotional qualities are like 
complementary colors and will not blend. It may be, e.g., that fear and contempt 
will not blend; and yet a certain object may have come to arouse both of them. 
In that case the person who cognises that object may have the two kinds of 
emotional tone rapidly alternating with each other. Or he may distinguish 
certain features in the object, and at the same time feel pure fear of it, in respect 
of some of them, and pure contempt for it in respect of others. 

Sometimes a sentiment gets concentrated on one particular symbol for the 
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object instead of on the object itself. Or it may become concentrated on one 
particular part of the object instead of on the object as a whole. We then say 
that that symbol or that part has become a fetish. Fetishism is a fairly common 
aberration of sexual sentiment. 

Presumably there are no innate sentiments. But there are certain sentiments 
which practically every human being will inevitably acquire quite early in life. 
One is a sentiment about himself and his own powers, defects, achievements, and 
failures. Another is a sentiment about his parents or parent-substitutes, such as 
nurses, and about the members of his household in general. Another is a sentiment 
about the social groups, other than his household, of which he is a member. 
Everyone is a self; everyone had parents, and started life as a helpless infant kept 
alive and trained by them or by substitutes for them; and nearly everyone grows 
up as a member of several social groups. It is therefore inevitable that reflexive, 
filial, family, and other social sentiments should be formed fairly early in 
practically everyone. 

Certain reflexive emotions, such as remorse, self-approval, etc., are obviously 
very important to ethics. It is worth while to notice that we have emotions and 
sentiments, which are not only reflexive, but are about our own emotions and 
sentiments. These may be called ‘second-order reflexive emotions.’ A person may, 
e.g., be ashamed of being afraid, or afraid of being ashamed, or afraid of being 
afraid, or ashamed of being ashamed. Again a person may feel angry with him- 
self in respect of his sentiment of love for a person whom he knows to be worth- 
less and unfaithful to him. This is just one more instance of the extreme com- 
plexity of human life and experience as compared with anything that occurs or 
could occur in animals. I take leave to doubt, for this reason among others, 
whether even an exhaustive study of the emotions of rats in mazes furnishes a 
very adequate or a very secure foundation for conclusions about the emotivns 
and sentiments even of the quite ordinary human beings who pursue that study. 
To introspect carefully, to note sympathetically the talk and the behavior of 
one’s fellow-men in their intercourse with each other and with oneself; to read 
autobiographies and the novels of great novelists; and to study and to watch 
performances of the plays of great playwrights; these are the only effective ways 
of learning about emotion and sentiment in their specifically human forms. 

In conclusion there are two points worth noting about the names which are 
used in ordinary life for various emotions and sentiments: 

(i) We have an enormous number of such names, e.g., ‘envy,’ ‘jealousy,’ ‘con- 
tempt,’ ‘pity,’ ‘awe,’ etc. But we must not rashly assume that there are different 
kinds of emotional quality, either pure or blended, corresponding to each of these. 
Two emotions which have the same quality, or two sentiments which when 
aroused give rise to two such emotions, may have different names because they 
have different kinds of object. ‘Envy,’ e.g., is the name of a certain kind of emo- 
tion called forth by witnessing another person getting what one wants for one- 
self. ‘Jealousy’ seems to be the name of an emotion of much the same quality, 
where what one wants for oneself and what the other person gets is the affection 
of some third person. I do not say that there is no shade of difference in the 
emotional quality in the two cases; but the different names are certainly given 
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in respect of the different kinds of object, and not in respect of the difference, if 
any, in the shade of emotional quality. 

(ii) Because a certain sentiment is distinguished from others by a certain name, 
e.g., ‘love,’ we must not rashly assume that the blended emotion connected with 
it contains any emotional constituent that is peculiar to it. It is certain, e.g., that 
the blended emotion which one feels when one is in love with a person and when 
that sentiment is aroused, has several factors which occur in other blended emo- 
tions connected with different sentiments. It is quite possible that there may be 
no single factor in this blended emotion which does not also occur in some other 
blended emotion. It may be that what distinguishes this emotional quality from 
all others is some pattern-quality due to the particular proportion in which 
emotional factors, each of which occurs elsewhere, are here blended. 

Even when the blended emotion characteristic of a certain sentiment does have 
a peculiar emotional constituent, it may be that this by itself is somewhat trivial. 
Suppose, e.g., that lustful emotion is a peculiar constituent of the blended emo- 
tion connected with the sentiment of sexual love for a person. Suppose that every 
other constituent of this blended emotion can occur as a constituent of some 
other blended emotion. It might still be the case that these other emotional 
features, though less characteristic of erotic emotion when taken severally, were 
collectively as essential as the constituent of lustful emotion. Mere lustful emotion, 
if it should occur unblended with these other constituents, might not suffice to 
constitute that peculiar emotion which is felt when one is in love with a person 
and when that sentiment is aroused. 

In such cases as these we are rather liable to give the same name (a) to the 
blended emotional quality characteristic of a certain sentiment, and (b) to any 
emotional quality which is held (rightly or wrongly) to be a peculiar constituent 
in that blend. The name ‘erotic emotion’ might be given, e.g., either (a) to the 
blended emotion which is felt by a person towards another whom he is in love 
with, or (b) to the purely lustful emotional quality which is, perhaps, the only 
constituent peculiar to that blended quality. If this happens and we fail to 
notice it, we are certain to be landed sooner or later in tiresome controversies 
which are really purely about words. 





RUSSIAN FORMALISM—IN PERSPECTIVE! 
VICTOR ERLICH 


Seen within the context of Russian critical controversy, the Formalist move- 
ment is, or appears to be, a largely indigenous phenomenon. But any systematic 
discussion of the Formalist tenets is likely to suggest striking affinities between 
some Formalist pronouncements and those of a Jean Cocteau or a Cleanth 
Brooks, of a William Empson or T. S. Eliot. 

These analogies cannot be ascribed to actual cross-fertilization. If the evidence 
of Occidental impact upon the Russian Formalists is very scanty, the Formalist 
influence on Western criticism was until recently almost nil. The linguistic bar- 
riers, as well as the cultural isolation of the Soviet Union, prevented the bulk of 
Western literary scholars from taking cognizance of the achievement of the Rus- 
sian Formalist School, indeed of its very existence. 

The reports on the Russian Formalist School which over the period of the last 
twenty-five years appeared in Western European or American publications were 
scarce, brief and more often than not geared to specialized audiences. Three 
Russian literary scholars, associated directly or indirectly with the Formalist 
movement, Tomashevski, Voznesenski, and Zhirmunski, told the story briefly 
in respectively French, German, and English scholarly reviews, devoted to Slavic 
studies.2 A French-Russian critic, Nina Gourfinkel, strongly influenced 
by Opoyaz,? tried to sum up the Formalist methedology in Le Monde Slave.‘ 
Shortly afterwards, Mrs. Gourfinkel’s account was condensed in a somewhat 
garbled fashion by a noted French comparatist, Philippe van Tieghem.' Brief 
reference to Formalist studies in versification are found in the work of a Dutch 
linguist and metrist, A. W. De Groot, as well as in Lanz’ study The Physical Basis 
of Rime, and more recently, in an interesting paper of a Belgian student of verse, 
M. Rutten.*® 


1 The following embodies the last chapter of a full-length study of the Russian Formalist 
movement. The monograph will appear shortly as volume IV in the series Slavic Printings 
and Reprintings, Mouton Co., the Hague, Holland. 

? Viktor Zhirmunski, ‘‘Formprobleme in der russischen Literaturwissenschaft,’’ Zeit- 
schrift fur slavische Philologie, I (1925), 117-152; A. N. Voznesenski, “Die Methodologie der 
russischen Literaturforschung in den Jahren 1910-1925, ‘‘Zeitschrift fur slavische Philologie, 
IV (1927), 145-162, and V (1928), 175-199; idem, ‘‘Problems of Method in the Study of 
Literature in Russia,’’ Slavonic Review, VI (1927), 168-177; Boris Tomashevski, ‘“‘La nouvelle 
école d’histoire littéraire en Russie,’’ Revue des études slaves, VII (1928), 226-240. 

This abbreviation represents ‘“‘Obshchestvo izucheniya poeticheskogo yazyka ‘‘i.e., 
the Russian for ‘‘Society for the Study of Poetic Language,” the chief stronghold of the 
Formalist movement. 

4 Nina Gourfinkel, ‘‘Les nouvelles méthodes d’histoire littéraire en Russie, ‘‘Le Monde 
Slave, VI (1929), 234-263. 

5 Philippe van Tieghem, ‘“Tendances nouvelles en histoire littéraire,”” Etudes Francaises, 
No. 22, 1930. 

® Henry Lanz, The Physical Basis of Rime (Stanford, Calif., 1931); M. Rutten, ‘‘Dicht- 
kunst en Phonologie,” Revue Belgé de Philologie et d’Histoire, v. XXVIII (1950), No. 3-4, 
Brussels, 1950. 
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In this country basic data on Russian Formalism were provided by Manfred 
Kridl’s informative article, published in 1944, in The American Bookman,’ and 
by a more linguistically oriented paper of William E. Harkins in Word.? The 
authoritative Theory of Literature by Wellek and Warren (1949) was the first full- 
length study to appear in the United States which attests to a thorough familiar- 
ity, as well as a substantial agreement, with the Formalist-Structuralist meth- 
odology. 

The similarities of approach and formulation between Tynyanov and Eichen- 
baum on the one hand and Cleanth Brooks or W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., on the other 
are thus a matter of convergence rather than of influence. In fact, the work just 
mentioned—a product of collaboration between two mature scholars, differing 
in background and training—is a good example of this. That Réné Wellek, whose 
approach to literature was shaped by Prague Structuralism, and Austin Warren, 
a distinguished representative of American “New Criticism,” could register upon 
their meeting in 1939 a “large agreement in literary theory and methodology’” is 
a testimony to the affinity between two parallel critical movements, as well as to 
the fundamental universality of scholarship. 

Contrary to the militantly parochial “line” now prevailing in the cradle of the 
Formalist movement, both the problems confronting the scholar and the solutions 
at which he arrives are international in scope. Seen as a part of the Russian cul- 
tural scene—a reaction against Symbolist metaphysics and crude sociologism, or 
a theoretical mouthpiece of the Futurist movement—Formalism was, or seemed 
to be, a specifically Russian phenomenon. But, while fighting his local critical 
battles, the Formalist, often without knowing it, found himself asking the same 
questions and giving practically the same answers as did some of his confreres in 
Germany, France, England, and the United States. As an organized movement, 
Formalism was fundamentally a native response to a native challenge. But, as a 
body of critical thought, it was part and parcel of that trend toward the re-exami- 
nation of the aim and method which during the first quarter of this century 
became discernible in European literary scholarship. 

In this sense Russian Formalism is not necessarily a thing of the past. ‘““Formal- 
ist” activities in Russia, and subsequently in other Slavic countries, could be 
discontinued by a bureaucratic fiat. But many Formalist insights outlasted the 
totalitarian purge, as they found a new lease on life in kindred movements on the 
other side of the ‘“Marxist-Leninist” iron curtain. 

Viewed in a broader perspective, Russian Formalism appears as one of the 
most vigorous manifestations of the recent trend toward the close analysis of 
literature—a development which found early expression in the work of Hanslick, 
Wolffiin, Walzel and in the French explication des textes, and which in the last two 
decades has made substantial inroads in English and American literary study. 

The points of contact between the Formalist School and the Anglo-American 
“New Criticism” are especially worth exploring. Indeed, many illuminating 


7 Manfred Kridl, ‘‘Russian Formalism,’’ The American Bookman, I (1944), 19-30. 

8 William E. Harkins, ‘Slavic Formalist Theories in Literary Scholarship,’? VII, Word 
(August 1951), 177-185. 

® René Wellek and Austin Warren, Theory of Literature (New York, 1949), p. vi. 
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parallels could be drawn between Russian Formalism and the movement which, 
with T. S. Eliot, shifted emphasis from the poet to poetry,!® which, with John 
Crowe Ransom, focussed on the “asthetic and characteristic values of litera- 
ture,’ and which, with Cleanth Brooks and I. A. Richards, promoted the rigor- 
ous discipline of close reading.” 

Not that the differences are any less instructive than the similarities. The “New 
Criticism” developed in a social and philosophical climate vastly different from 
that which had given rise to Russian Formalism or to Prague Structuralism. 
Hence—the wide divergencies in the manner and ideological leanings of the two 
movements. The typical Formalist was a radical Bohemian, a rebel against au- 
thority, seeking to avoid a total commitment in favor of the new regime, but 
little concerned with the old. The “(New Critic,” especially his American variant, 
is more often than not a conservative intellectual, distrustful of the “‘mass-man,”’ 
repelled by industrial civilization, looking back nostalgically toward a more stable 
society and a more binding norm. For Jakobson and Shklovski, the watchword 
was innovation, for Tate and Ransom—tradition. Anti-academic in the extreme, 
the Russian Formalists would have little use for Ransom’s attempt to confine 
professional criticism within the walls of Academia.“ Their aesthetic “‘purism,”’ 
which they eventually renounced, had more to do with Bohemian extravagances 
and provocative bravado than with aristocratic aloofness from the profanum 
vulgus. 

William Elton distinguished recently between several quite disparate schools 
of thought, usually bracketed together under the heading of New Criticism." If 
we accept tentatively Elton’s subdivisions, we find that the version of New Criti- 
cism which comes closest to the Formalist-Structuralist methodology is the trend 
represented by Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren. This approach, which 
is often described as ‘“‘organistic,’’—less ideology-ridden than Tate’s or Ransom’s, 
and more systematic or rigorous than R. P. Blackmur’s or T. 8. Eliot’s—parallels 
in many crucial respects the late phase of Slavic Formalist theorizing. The em- 
phasis on the organic unity of the work of literature, with a concomitant warning 
against the “heresy of paraphrase,’"* keen awareness of the “ambiguity” of 
poetic idiom and of the “‘conflict-structures” resulting from this ambiguity, such 
as irony and paradox—all this reminds one of Tynyanov and Jakobson in their 
later phases and of the Prague Linguistic Circle. 

This affinity, one might add, has to do with analytical procedures rather than 
with criteria of evaluation. While Brooks and Warren postulate the possibility of 
some flexible yet absolute standards applicable to poetry of various ages, the 
Formalists frankly espoused critical relativism. Where the American “organi- 
cists,” along with other branches of New Criticism, search for an aesthetic 
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norm, their Slavic counterparts tended to locate the source of aesthetic value in 
deviations from the norm. The latter position was not merely Bohemian anti- 
academism with a vengeance; it was also a by-product of the Formalist’s asso- 
ciation with modern art. 

Literary scholarship, as the Formalists so often insisted, is or ought to be, an 
autonomous discipline. But each dramatic shift in its methodology, while always 
necessitated by an internal crisis, bears a definable relation to parallel trends in 
relevant fields of intellectual endeavor, such as philosophy or culture or theory of 
knowledge. Moreover, the critic’s conception of literature cannot help but be 
affected by the current trends in the field which constitutes the object of his in- 
quiry, that is, by the type of art prevailing at the time. 

Russian Formalism was no exception in this respect. Thus, any attempt to 
place the Formalist School within a broader cultural context must take note of 
three closely interrelated developments. One of these has already been mentioned: 
the trend toward structural analysis in the study of literature. The other two 
tendencies were the “modern” movement in the arts and the epistemological 
crisis. 

Let us give a specific example. When the Opoyaz theoretician posited the ‘‘ori- 
entation toward the medium” as the differentia of poetry, he arrived at this in- 
sight, because, freed from the blinkers of extrinsic criticism, he could address 
himself to the literary work and its structural qualities. But there is hardly any 
doubt that the Formalist’s interest in the structural properties of literary art was 
stimulated by the growing emphasis on structure and function which in the first 
decades of this century made itself felt in various branches of science and scholar- 
ship. By the same token, it could be plausibly argued that the early Formalist’s 
concern with the verbal texture of poetry owed some of its single-mindedness to 
the non-objective tendency of modern art. Jakobson’s definition of “‘literariness”’ 
called attention to what is a crucial element of any poetic structure. But it was 
especially pertinent to a literary situation, where the poet’s professed aim was 
manipulation of the medium rather than representation of reality. 

The last half-century has seen a virtual upheaval in our ways of thinking and 
methods of inquiry. This methodological reorientation was directed chiefly 
against two fallacies inherited from the nineteenth century—extreme empiricism, 
recognizing as real only the immediately “given,” and crude monism, seeking, as 
a contemporary writer put it, to “reduce heterogeneous levels to homogeneous 
laws.’’!6 

On the level of epistemology, to quote Susanne Langer, the “‘problem of obser- 
vation is all but eclipsed by the problem of meaning.’”” The positivist’s concern 
with sense-data was overshadowed by the “philosophy of symbolic forms’”’—the 
view of man as an animal symbolicum (Cassirer).'* 

In the general methodology of scholarship the new orientation meant, in the 
phrase of the Formalist student of folklore, “primacy of structural description 
over genetic study.’””® It was realized that each level of experience has its own 
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“laws” or organizing principles which cannot be deduced from other levels. Con- 
sequently, the scholar, whether a linguist, a psychologist, or an art critic, was 
urged to inquire first into the structural properties of the given domain and only 
later attempt to correlate the data thus obtained with those of other spheres. 

The revolt against the Reductive Fallacy made itself felt in disciplines as dis- 
parate as linguistics and biology. But it was, perhaps, best illustrated by the 
Gestalt psychologist’s closely reasoned polemics with Behaviorism. When Koehler, 
Wertheimer, and Koffka introduced the concept of “organized whole” and 
pointed to forces operating within the field of visual perception, they made, 
whether they knew it or not, an iron-clad case for a structuralist approach to all 
cultural phenomena. 

As ought to be clear from the previous discussions, Russian Formalism paid its 
due to both tendencies of modern scholarship—its preoccupation with symbolism 
and its Gestalt approach. Already in the early stage the Formalists tended to state 
the problem of poetic language in terms of the dichotomy of sign versus referent. 
And in the later “‘structuralist’”’ phase they made an explicit, if a somewhat incon- 
clusive, attempt to make poetics a part of semiotics. More important still, the 
Formalist theorizing went a long way toward evolving a Gestalt scheme of literary 
creation, especially of poetry. Suffice it to cite the later Opoyaz notions of “‘sys- 
tem” and of dominanta and the Prague concept of aesthetic “structure.” 

It was the Formalist’s good fortune to have been able to participate in, and 
profit from, one of the most vital achievements of modern thought. In his inquiry 
into the nature of the “literary fact” and of “literary evolution,” the new meth- 
odological insights stood him in good stead. Moreover, this involvement with what 
Susanne Langer calls the “generative ideas” of our age”® may serve as a proof that 
Formalism was much more than a minor intellectual fad, some Marxist debun- 
kers notwithstanding. 

If the organic relation to the intellectual Zeitgeist was an undubitable asset, 
the militant “modernism” of Opoyaz seems in retrospect to have been a mixed 
blessing. The alliance with the literary advance-guard enhanced the vitality and 
the striking power of Formalist criticism. Indeed, nothing is more stimulating for 
a critical movement than interaction with creative writing. It was this pathos of 
participation which accounts for the vigor of Shklovski’s best essays, for the bril- 
liance of Jakobson’s and Tynyanov’s studies in Russian Futurism, where critical 
acumen was assisted by the sympathetic immersion into the poet’s search for a 
new vision. 

If this aesthetic commitment enriched and enlivened much of the Formalist’s 
critical practice, it often handicapped his theorizing about literature. Not infre- 
quently what was intended as an objective description of the poetic quality would 
turn into an impassioned ‘‘defense” of poetry, more specifically, of the type of 
poetry of which the theorist happened to approve. 

We live in an era when “new verse” can become obsolete in a matter of years, 
when schools in art age faster than methodological principles (not that the latter 
last too long either!). Thus, theoretical pronouncements made consciously or un- 
consciously with the view to justifying a “‘modern’”’ trend in poetry or in painting, 
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be it Futurism or Dadaism, Surrealism or Cubism, two or three decades later may 
strike one as period pieces. This is apparently the price to be paid for timeliness. 

A good case in point is Ortega y Gasset’s study on The Dehumanization of Art. 
This able and still partly relevant challenge to realistic aesthetics is ostensibly 
vitiated by some extreme formulations which bear too strong an imprint of the 
twenties to sound fully convincing in 1950. The same is true of Shklovski’s criti- 
cism. His early writings were infinitely more provocative and rewarding than any- 
thing he has written after 1930. But some of his hasty generalizations which were 
so obviously geared to Futurist or ‘“‘Constructivist”’ experiments at that time, in 
the somewhat different aesthetic climate of today seem to have lost their relevance. 

Another effect of the close association with the literary Bohemia of the time 
was the petulant and often needlessly belligerent tone of the Formalist publica- 
tions. A sympathetic critic of Russian Formalism has since pointed out, that 
many Opoyaz pronouncements, made in the heat of polemics, ought not to be 
taken literally. While one would do well to heed this warning, at times one can- 
not help but be annoyed by constant “tactical”? overstatements and wish that the 
Formalists had said just what they meant and no more. As one watches the 
Opoyaz spokesmen briskly disengaging art from society and from the creator, one 
may long for a little less exuberance and more “academic” decorum. 

However, viewed in the light of Formalism’s total contribution, these early 
excesses do not loom too large. The tiresome exaggerations and the harping on 
the “‘device’’ as the only concern of the literary scholar, these were merely grow- 
ing pains of a vital and dynamic movement. From the long-range point of view 
some extravagancies of Opoyaz proved more fruitful than many a safe statement 
of conservative critics. The very narrowness of focus may have been useful in 
that it helped to dramatize crucial problems which had been so long ignored. And 
when pure Formalism reached an impasse, the Czech Structuralists suggested a 
viable way out by revising down the initial claims and by placing the problem of 
art versus society in a more plausible perspective. 

It may be argued that, although relevant social considerations eventually re- 
ceived their due, the problem of creative personality was still largely neg!ected. 
But some of the later contributions, such as Jakobson’s oft-quoted essay on Pas- 
ternak’s prose, seem to indicate that this much-abused and yet indispensable 
critical concept was also gradually finding its way into the Structuralist scheme 
of literary dialectics. 

More lasting was the damage inflicted upon Formalist thinking on the level 
of evaluation. Extreme relativism which had characterized the Opoyaz writings 
has not been discarded by the Structuralist revision. In 1923 Shklovski had 
described esthetic canons as layers of heresies superimposed upon each other.” 
A decade later Mukafovsky claimed that, for the literary historian, there are no 
aesthetic norms as it is “‘the essence of the aesthetic norm to be broken.’ 
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This was a peculiarly slanted way of stating the problem. That today’s canon 
is yesterday’s heresy is unquestionably true. Aesthetic norms change, but it is not 
this susceptibility to change which is their chief characteristic. It is indeed a 
curious theory which locates the essence of the aesthetic norm in its capacity for 
being discarded, rather than in the binding force which it has, while it prevails. 
Aesthetic values, like any other values, are “relative” in that their content varies 
from period to period. But this empirical fact does not make a norm any less 
“absolute” in the eyes of those who abide by it. 

Perhaps, one should not blame it all on “modernism.” The debunking of 
‘norms,’ while obviously reinforced by the cult of novelty, may have had some- 
thing to do with the ultra-empiricist strain in Formalist thinking, with the in- 
stinctive distrust of anything that smacked of absolutes. From this standpoint 
the “historic estimate’? seemed to be a much safer and more scientific procedure 
than the “‘aesthetic judgment.” 

In his study of Lermontov, after a less than enthusiastic reference to the poet’s 
“eclecticism,’’ Eichenbaum hastened to add: ‘This is not an esthetic judgment, 
but a historic judgment, the only pathos of which is that of establishing facts.’ 

As Wellek has pointed out,?* a hard-and-fast distinction between facts and 
values is hardly feasible in literary scholarship, where all relevant “facts’”—the 
works of literature— are systems of values and where the object of inquiry be- 
comes accessible to the literary historian only by a “response . . . involving the 
kind of activity that produces value-judgments.’” 

The Formalists were well advised in planting critical evaluation on the firm 
ground of ascertainable historical fact. They were very adept at assessing the role 
of the author in the literary process, at determining how boldly he moved beyond 
the canon inherited from the immediate predecessors. Now this was undoubtedly 
an important query, but it is not the only question which the literary historian 
has the right and duty to ask. Historic estimate is an indispensable phase of total 
critical judgment, but not a substitute for the latter. While it is essential to know 
how successfully a historic ‘‘assignment’’ was performed, it can be plausibly 
argued that some assignments are aesthetically more rewarding or more exacting 
than others. While it is entirely possible, and at a certain phase of argument im- 
perative, to gauge the poet’s performance in his own terms, the critic should try 
to place it ultimately on a scale of values transcending the “‘poetics” of the given 
period. Rather than rejoice in the very process of moving away from the old, the 
student of literature ought to assay the quality of the “new.” 

Alexander Romm wrote in a caustic review of Eikenbaum’s study of Lermon- 
tov: “To the Formalist literary historian Pushkin’s greatness seems to lie in the 
fact that he paved the way for Polezhayev.’ Since Polezhayev was a second-rate 
poet of the second quarter of the nineteenth century, the ironic intent was unmis- 
takable. The Formalists, it was implied, were so obsessed with the sheer process 
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of breaking new ground, that they hardly cared whether it was a mediocre poet 
who paved the way for a genius or vice versa. 

Romm’s irony is obviously far-fetched (the Formalists were getting a taste of 
their own medicine!), but not altogether unwarranted. It would be ludicrous to 
assume that Eichenbaum, one of the most cultivated and sensitive modern Rus- 
sian critics, did not realize or appreciate the difference between Pushkin and 
Polezhayev. What was at issue, however, was not “sensibility,” the individual 
critic’s capacity for discriminating between greatness and mediocrity, but defin- 
able standards whereby such discriminations could lay claim to supra-personal 
validity. In shying away from critical judgments other than “historic,” the For- 
malist came dangerously close to ultra-historicism which can size up the literary 
work as an event or a cause of events but fail to do justice to it as a value. 

The paradox of aesthetic relativism lies in the fact that the harder it tries to 
avoid dogmaticism and subjectivism, the less likely it is to steer clear of this twin 
danger. Literary history, as Wellek has said, “‘is utterly inconceivable without 
some value-judgments,” in the same way in which theorizing, as Mukafovsky 
knew and Eichenbaum did not, cannot dispense with philosophical premises. 
Where there is no clear awareness of the underlying principles, philosophy gets in 
just the same, but it does so through the back door—in an “implicit,” that is, in 
an undigested form. By the same token, where a critical movement lacks clear-cut 
criteria of evaluation, the inevitable value judgments are more often than not 
projections of the critic’s personal taste, or of the particular “poetics”? which he 
happens to favor. 

This law is clearly applicable to whatever judgments the Formalists did allow 
themselves to make. Their enthusiasm for non-objective art found expression in 
lavish praise of Khlebnikov, early Mayakovski and Sterne. Their preoccupation 
with novelty and experiments made them responsive to the unorthodox, hybrid 
art of Nekrasov, but somewhat less than fair to the “eclectic”’ Lermontov or the 
“epigone” Turgenev. Now, one does not need to be a Formalist to admit that 
Tolstoy was a greater writer than Turgenev. But this difference in stature was 
not necessarily due to the fact that Tolstoy made a break with the Romantic tra- 
dition, while Turgenev worked within its limits. Eichenbaum’sstudy of Lermontov 
is an acute piece of analytical ground-breaking. But the critic’s ill-eoncealed impa- 
tience with Lermontov’s poetic “eclecticism” strikes one as a bit doctrinaire. It 
is a critical commonplace that a great poet always says something “‘new,’’ makes 
a dramatic contribution to the store of artistic values. But what the Formalist 
seemed to forget all too often—perhaps because they lived in a revolutionary 
atmosphere—is that this new word can sometimes be uttered within the given 
literary tradition, or traditions, that literary progress could be attained by means 
of evolution as well as revolution. They seemed aii too often neglectful of the fact 
that sheer novelty would make aesthetic experience impossible. ‘“Men’s pleasure 
in a literary work,” says Austin Warren, ‘‘is compounded of the sense of novelty 
and the sense of recognition.”””* 

This raises the question of aesthetic experience. The fascination with notions 
of change played havoc not only with the Formalist’s specific critical judgments, 
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but also with his sporadic attempts to define the aesthetic quality. Whenever the 
Formalist theorists, or, should one say, Shklovski, left the firmer ground of lin- 
guistic or semasiological concepts for uncharted if exciting flights into the phil- 
osophy of art, the divergence from the norm would be invoked as the ultimate 
touchstone. With the aesthetician’s sights geared to the new art, which as 
Ortega y Gasset put it, “consists almost solely of the protests against the old,’”*° 
it was only natural, to quote the same writer, that this “negative mood of mock- 
ing aggressiveness be made into a factor of aesthetic pleasure.’ 

It is significant that Christiansen’s notion of Differenzqualitat® loomed so large 
in Formalist thinking. Shklovski and Tynyanov were undoubtedly saying some- 
thing both important and helpful, when, in elaborating the German aesthetician’s 
concept, they focussed on the deviation from ordinary usage, and on the defor- 
mation of reality as essential ingredients of aesthetic satisfaction to be derived 
from imaginative literature. But the cumulative effect of playing up the principle 
of contrast or shift was somewhat less than satisfactory. Some of Shklovski’s 
ventures into aesthetics bogged down in a tautological proposition: the differen- 
tiating feature of literature lies in its quality of divergence, in its being different. 
On the whole, too much intellectual energy and enthusiasm seem to have been 
lavished on a purely negative statement of the problem. The idiosyncratic char- 
acter of art was insisted upon so strenuously that the precise nature of this idio- 
syncrasy was too often left unexplored.* 

All this seems to indicate that Formalism had no clear-cut aesthetics; it failed 
to solve, indeed to face squarely, such crucial problems as the mode of existence 
of the literary work or the critical standards. 

Perhaps, it is this deficiency, along with the technological emphasis of Opoyaz 
which gave rise to the widespread view that Formalist theorizing was a series of 
isolated technical insights, of methodological pointers, but not a bona fide body 
of literary theory. 

If by “literary theory” one means a comprehensive scheme of literary creation, 
grounded in a coherent aesthetics, and integrated into a full-blown philosophy 
of culture, one must concede that Formalism was much less than this. But, while 
granting this point, it would be only fair to add that no critical movement has 
come anywhere near this objective. 

If the Formalists failed to evolve a well-rounded theory of literature, they 
can be credited with having worked out some of its most essential aspects. They 
did not attempt to formulate what S. C. Pepper calls a “quantitative criterion” 
of criticism, that is, the standard ‘determining the amount of esthetic value” 
inherent in the given literary object. But they were much more rewarding in 
discussing what the same aesthetician labels the ‘qualitative criterion,” that is, 
in delimiting literature from other modes of human endeavor. 
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The end-product of the Formalist search for the differentia of imaginative 
writing was far from sterile. When they did not try to shock the public by dog- 
matic slogans of the variety that “Art is nothing but...” or did not generalize 
too recklessly, the Formalists provided the student of literature with some im- 
mensely helpful definitions. Poetry as a unique mode of discourse, the ‘‘actualiza- 
tion” of the sign as the distinguishing feature of poetic speech, ‘semantic dy- 
namics of the poetic context,” “‘literariness” as Gestaltqualitdt, literary work as 
a “‘structure’’—all these were fruitful concepts. Not all, it is true, could be fully 
utilized during the brief period of time which history allotted to the Formalist- 
Structuralist movement. Thus, the Jakobson-Mukafovsky attempt to incor- 
porate poetics into the nascent philosophy of symbolic forms has remained a 
methodological postulate to be acted upon. But, perhaps, it is not too much to 
say that here is an auspicious beginning of what may yet become a significant new 
departure in aesthetics; many problems of literary ontology could be profitably 
restated, if not solved, in categories of semiotics, in terms of the tension between 
sign and referent. 

To be sure, the above generalizations are not an aim in themselves. They are 
useful insofar as they illuminate the discussion of more specific problems of his- 
torical and theoretical poetics, or the analysis of concrete works of literature. 

Measured by this yardstick, the Formalist key concepts seem to fare well 
enough. The application of the notions of dominanta, “structure,” “perceptibil- 
ity” to problems of verse structure, of style, composition and literary history, 
made it possible in many instances to substitute precision and logical rigor for 
impressionistic metaphors. At the same time the sense of the whole prevented 
most technical dissections of poetry from lapsing into atomistic detail-hunting of 
the old-school textual criticism. Formalistic theorizing went a long way toward 
bringing down to earth some of those ‘mystic beings” of traditional aesthetics, 
such as “Construction,” “Design,” “Form,” “Rhythm,” ‘Expression,” whose 
elusiveness was recently deplored by I. A. Richards.* 

But one could rejoin—all this may well be of great use in describing and classi- 
fying literary forms. But how about the broader frame of reference? How about 
determining the function of literary art and relating it to other modes of human 
activity? 

The above is a legitimate question, provided that it does not reduce the prob- 
lems of literary craft to the status of “technical trivia” and that the “broader 
frame of reference” is not a rigid monistic scheme into which literature has to be 
forced, whatever the cost. The record of crudely sociological criticism in Russia, 
and outside Russia, is proof enough that some “broader frameworks” are more 
dangerous than none. 

This is not to say that the study of literature can dispense with a wider social 
context. As Jakobson and Tynyanov pointed out in 1928,** elucidating the 
‘“dmmanent” laws, that is, the internal dynamism of an individual “system,” 
is only a part of the theorist’s job. His other duty is to inquire into the “‘tran- 
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scendent” laws, to examine the nature of the interrelationship between the given 
field and other cultural domains. 

Obviously, in the latter, “transcendent” realm the Formalist contribution was 
on the whole less impressive than in the “immanent” one. For one thing, the 
Formalists did not become aware of this aspect of literary theory until rather late. 
For another, the task of correlating various spheres of human culture could not 
be undertaken by the study of literature alone. It is a job which calls for a rigor- 
ous interdisciplinary effort, and a philosophy of culture—more flexible than the 
nineteenth-century monism and better integrated than purely “descriptive” 
eclecticism. 

The Formalist theoreticians can hardly be blamed for not having evolved 
single-handed such a philosophy. What is worth emphasizing is that at the later 
stage they did their best to dramatize the necessity of it. Thus, the movement 
which in the early twenties attempted to “free” art from society, in the thirties 
saw in the interrelationship between various parts of the social fabric the hu- 
manist’s most vital concern. 

In striking a balance of Russian Formalism we need not take our cue either 
from the frankly partisan apologists or the vociferous detractors. We would do 
better to turn toward a fair-minded opponent, Yefimov, who in his study on the 
Formalist School summed up its achievement thus: 

“The contribution of the Formalist School to our literary scholarship lies . . . 
in the fact that it has focussed sharply on the basic problems of literary study, 
first of all on the specificity of its object, that it modified our conception of the 
literary work and broke it down into its component parts, that it opened up new 
areas of inquiry, vastly enriched our knowledge of literary technology, raised the 
standards of our literary research and of our theorizing about literature... 
effected, in a sense, a Europeanization of our literary scholarship.” “Poetics,” 
continued Yefimov, ‘‘once a sphere of unbridled impressionism, became an object 
of scientific analysis, a concrete problem of literary scholarship.””*”? Coming from 
an adversary, this was a telling and, on the whole, a well deserved tribute. 

In the course of their brief and turbulent career, the Formalists laid themselves 
open to many an attack. They could be irritatingly flippant or unnecessarily 
abstruse; they were often extravagant, far-fetched, over-ingenious. But they 
were never dull or derivative, irrelevant or stuffy. Their hardboiled, technical 
lingo notwithstanding, they were motivated by a genuine devotion to liter- 
ature and a deep-seated respect for the integrity of artistic vision. In the 
face of the trend toward bureaucratic regimentation, they tried to cultivate such 
untimely virtues as ingenuity, wit and critical intransigence. It was hardly their 
fault that they did not succeed. 

Today, when Soviet criticism is in the grip of tame mediocrity and humorless 
dogmatism, it is a refreshing experience to look back on the irreverence, the gaiety 
and the acumen of the Formalist writings. For all its shortcomings and incon- 
sistencies, the heritage of this brilliant team will remain one of the highpoints of 
modern critical thought. 


37N.i. Yefimov, ‘‘Formalizm v rusakom literaturovedenii, ‘‘“Nauchnye izvestiya Smolens- 
kogo Gosudarst: go Universiteta, 1929, Vol. 5, part III, p. 106. 
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At the beginning of any critical study problems of definition present them- 
selves. Never is this more true than at the present, when critical jargon seems to 
be infinitely self-multiplying and indestructible. Coleridge warned us of this. In 
the second of his Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton he spoke of “‘the prevailing 
laxity in the use of terms: this is the principal complaint to which the moderns 
are exposed; but it is a grievous one, inasmuch as it inevitably tends to the 
misapplication of words and to the corruption of language.’ Disregarding 
for the moment the irony of these words having come from one who chose to 
plague posterity with his distinction between the primary and the secondary 
imagination, we must admit that the warning is nevertheless a just one and 
one we would do well to heed. 

Paradoxically enough, as a literary term becomes more significant and valuable 
for a given generation of critics, its meaning may become progressively less so. 
Each new user of the term imparts to it a further nuance or implication, until we 
finally arrive at the point where the term can mean quite different things for 
different people. Obviously the necessary common ground for any successful 
communication has been lost. With the loss of this common ground the situation 
becomes even worse, for critics may soon divide themselves into two groups: 
those reputable critics who are forced to abandon the term to satisfy their own 
consciences, and those other critics who do not hesitate to apply the term to 
any subject under the sun if by doing so they can seem more profound or more 
“modern.” Left hopelessly stranded between these two extremities are the major 
critics and literary theorists who originated the term in question and who can 
only wince at the violence which has been done to the child of their brains. 

The term “archetype” is rapidly reaching this unhappy state. By the appli- 
cation of such a term, Mr. Ernest Hemingway’s excellent short novel about an old 
man, a big fish, and human courage, magically, or shall we say mythically, 
becomes unjustly inflated into a work of the same scope as Moby Dick. On the 
other hand, it is still very useful to us to be able to talk about the archetypal 
patterns in Moby Dick and have our readers and students know what we mean. 
The term “archetype” is an important one for present-day criticism, and I am 
not sure we can do without it. It is my purpose in the following pages to attempt a 
redefinition and a revaluation of the term, first by giving a short history of its 
usage, then by considering briefly if there is any such thing as an “archetypal 
author,” and finally by discussing five major points which seem to me to define 
the literary archetype as the term is used in most reputable criticism today. 

Samuel Johnson was the first literary critic to use the term “archetype” 
in its modern sense. Proceeding from a neo-classical and typically Johnsonian 
awareness of the importance of general nature, he said, in number 138 of The 


1 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Essays and Lectures on Shakespeare (London, 1907), p. 396. 
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Adventurer: “If mankind were left to judge for themselves, it is reasonable to 
imagine, that of such writings, at least, as describe the movements of the human 
passions, and of which every man carries the archetype within him, a just 
opinion would be formed.’”? Although Johnson does not take up the problem of 
tradition in the workings of a literary archetype, he does establish the even more 
fundamental fact that the major importance of archetypes lies in their univer- 
sality. It is this, first and foremost, that makes them important in literary 
criticism; they provide a way by which detailed analysis of a literary work can 
lead directly to the largest possible view of literature and its functions. 

Charles Lamb, proceeding from a counter-position of romantic subjectivism, 
considered what went on in the mind of the reader. In the essay on ‘‘Witches and 
other Night Fears,’ he wrote: “Gorgons, and Hydras, and Chimaeras dire— 
stories of Celaeno and the Harpies—may reproduce themselves in the brain of 
superstition—but they were there before. They are transcripts, types—the 
archetypes are in us, and eternal. How else should the recital of that, which we 
know in a waking sense to be false, come to affect us at all?’’* Lamb here implies 
what is later to become essential to Jung’s psychological formulation of the 
archetype, that its workings within the human mind take place on something 
other than a conscious and rational level of apprehension. Lamb also, by his use 
of the word “eternal,” introduces the element of past time into the discussion. 

Other critics have stated the basic premises of archetypal criticism without 
using the actual terminology. Arnold, adopting much the same position as 
Johnson, said the poet should write about actions which would “most powerfully 
appeal to the great primary human affections: to those elementary feelings 
which subsist permanently in the race, and which are independent of time.’ 
Arnold’s statement is of double importance for archetypal criticism. The terms 
“primary” and “elementary” tell us something of the nature of archetypal 
subjects, and the idea of “permanence” seems to imply something less personal 
and subjective than Lamb’s “‘in us, and eternal.” 

Gilbert Murray’s essay on “Hamlet and Orestes’’® was one of the first examples 
of directly archetypal criticism. His essay is especially important because its 
conclusions were apparently reached independently of any preconceived psycho- 
logical theories. Murray’s perceptions and interpretations are all the more 
valuable for being arrived at by way of a careful and imaginative literary analysis 
and comparison rather than a reading of Jung. His description of the archetypal 
situation as “a great unconscious solidarity and continuity, lasting from age to 
age, among all the children of the poets, both the makers and the callers-forth, 
both the artists and the audiences,’’* more than atones for a certain vagueness of 
language by its freedom from excessive psychological jargon. 

The formal psychological position was stated by Carl Jung, especially in his 


2? Samuel Johnson, Works (London, 1816), III, 285. 

3 Charles Lamb, Essays of Elia (London, 1906), pp. 79-80; quoted in Stanley Edgar 
Hyman, The Armed Vision (New York, 1948), p. 152. 

«Matthew Arnold, Poems (London, 1949), pp. xix-xx. 

5 The Classical Tradition in Poetry (London, 1927), pp. 205-240. 

* Ibid., p. 237. 
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essay “On the Relation of Analytical Psychology to Poetic Art.’’’? Jung gives a 
fuller definition than any of the other critics here considered: 


The primordial image or archetype is a figure, whether it be daemon, man, or process, that 
repeats itself in the course of history wherever creative fantasy is fully manifested. Essen- 
tially, therefore, it is a mythological figure. If we subject these images to a closer investiga- 
tion, we discover them to be the formulated resultants of countless typical experiences of 
our ancestors. They are, as it were, the psychic residua of numberless experiences of the 
same type.® 
The crux of Jung’s statement lies in the phrase “‘psychic residua,’’ which seems 
to imply the presence of inherited characteristics in the mind. Complete scientific 
proof of such an assumption would be impossible, but it is important to recognize 
that just as Jung’s psychology is continually on the point of becoming philosophy, 
so this scientific-sounding statement of what Jung feels to be true is essentially 
metaphysical and must be judged as such. What is of as much value as Jung’s 
definition of the archetype, and much more susceptible to investigation, is his 
distinction between the introvertive and the extravertive writer, a distinction 
central to any discussion of the use of literary archetypes by a particular author. 
The best application of Jung’s psychological theories to a general literary 
study is Maud Bodkin’s Archetypal Patterns in Poetry.? Miss Bodkin unites 
Jung’s terminology with Murray’s approach to literature—her first chapter 
contains a restatement of “Hamlet and Orestes’’—to give a comparative study 
of major literary types that is always suggestive in method even when one 
wishes to doubt its particular conclusions. The weakness of her approach is a 
dangerous subjectivity of interpretation which must be tested against not only 
the poet’s own attitudes but the opinions of previous critics of the work in 
question. However Miss Bodkin does for the most part avoid misinterpretation, 
and her combination of Jung and Murray provides the best possible literary 
definition of archetypes in terms of the psychology of the reader: 


I shall use the term ‘archetypal pattern’ to refer to that within us which, in Gilbert Mur- 
ray’s phrase, leaps in response to the effective presentation in poetry of an ancient theme. 
The hypothesis to be examined is that in poetry—and here we are to consider in particular 
tragic poetry—we may identify themes having a particular form or pattern which persists 
amid variation from age to age, and which corresponds to a pattern or configuration of 
emotional tendencies in the minds of those who are stirred by the theme.!® 


The outstanding advocate of archetypal criticism at the present time is 
probably Professor Northrop Frye of the University of Toronto. Although his 
critical philosophy may well be still evolving, a short article written for the 
Kenyon Review as part of a general series entitled ““My Credo’”’ summarizes his 
position.” Professor Frye’s most basic contribution to archetypal criticism is his 


7 Contributions to Analytical Psychology (London, 1928), pp. 225-249. 

8 Ibid., p. 246. 

® London, 1934. 

10 Tbid., p. 4. 

1 “The Archetypes of Literature,” Kenyon Review, XIII (1951), 92-110. Professor Frye 
has since expanded his position in an article entitled ‘““The Literary Meaning of ‘Arche- 
type,’ ”’? which was read at the 1952 Modern Language Association Convention, but has 
not, I think, altered his basic premises to any noticeable extent. 
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stated desire for “a co-ordinating principle, a central hypothesis,” behind which 
must lie ‘the assumption of total coherence.”’!” Of almost equal importance is his 
reminder of the two possible approaches in archetypal criticism of a particular 
literary work: “We may next proceed inductively from structural analysis, 
associating the data we collect and trying to see larger patterns in them. Or we 
may proceed deductively, with the consequences that follow from postulating the 
unity of criticism.’"* Professor Frye also defines the place of anthropology, as 
exemplified by the work of Frazer, in archetypal criticism: “the search for 
archetypes is a kind of literary anthropology, concerned with the way that 
literature is informed by pre-literary categories such as ritual, myth and folk 
tale.””"“ And he makes it clear that such “pre-literary categories,” as is also 
implied by Jung’s psychology, still play an important part in the overall form of 
many great works of art. 

There is one more point to mention. All the critics here considered, with the 
possible exception of Lamb, evolved their definition of the literary archetype 
primarily from poetry. It would seem that the more a literary work has those 
qualities that we normally consider as “poetic,” the more likely it is to be 
archetypal as well. This relation can be very important in evaluating the arche- 
typal content of a work not actually in a poetic genre, although in the final 
analysis it probably tells us more about the nature of poetry than about that 
of the literary archetype. 

Any attempt to define the literary archetype must take some consideration 


of the place of the author in what might be called “archetypal writing.’”’ Among 
the critics discussed above, only Jung has devoted himself at any length to the 
creative process as such. His distinction between the extravertive and the 
introvertive writer is central to the problem. Regardless of how we may react to 
some of Jung’s more sweeping assumptions, this distinction is an entirely valid 
contribution to literary psychology. In its briefest form it is as follows: 

[the extravertive writer] 


These works positively impose themselves upon the author; his hand is, as it were, seized, 
and his pen writes things that his mind perceives with amazement. The work brings with 
it its own form; what he would add to it is declined, what he does not wish to admit is 
forced upon him. While his consciousness stands disconcerted and empty before the phe- 
nomenon, he is overwhelmed with a flood of thoughts and images which it was never his 
aim to beget, and which his will would never have fashioned. . . . He can only obey and 
follow the apparently foreign impulse, feeling that his work is greater than himself, and 
therefore has a power over him that he is quite unable to command. . . . 


[the introvertive writer] 


There are works that proceed wholly from the author’s intention and resolve to produce 
this or that effect. In this case the author submits his material to a definite treatment that 
is both directed and purposeful; he adds to it and subtracts from it, emphasizing one effect, 
modifying another, laying on this colour here, that there, with the most careful weighing 
of their possible effects, and with constant observance of the laws of beautiful form and 


12 Ibid., p. 96. 
18 Tid., p. 97. 
\4 Ibid., pp. 99-100. 
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style. To this labour the author brings his keenest judgement, and selects his expression 
with the most complete freedom. In his view his material is only material, and entirely 
subject to his artistic purpose; he wills to present this and nothing else.!* 


The English Romantic critics also felt this distinction and formulated it in 
terms remarkably close to those of Jung. Hazlitt wrote of Shakespeare, “his 
genius consisted in the faculty of transforming himself at will into whatever he 
chose: his originality was the power of seeing every object from the exact point 
of view in which others would see it,”’ and he distinguished this from “genius in 
ordinary,” which to him was “a more obstinate and less versatile thing... . 
sufficiently exclusive and self-willed, quaint and peculiar,” and which “does 
some one thing by virtue of doing nothing else: it excels in some one pursuit 
by being blind to all excellence but its own.’”* Similarly Coleridge distinguished 
between “absolute genius” and “commanding genius’: “the former rest content 
between thought and reality, as it were in an intermundium of which their own 
living spirit supplies the substance, and their imagination the ever-varying form; 
the latter must impress their preconceptions on the world without, in order to 
present them back to their own view with the satisfactory degree of clearness, 
distinctness, and individuality.”!” Both Hazlitt and Coleridge chose Shakespeare 
as an example of what, in Jung’s terms, would be the extravertive writer, and it is 
interesting to note the distinction Professor Alfred Harbage suggests in his book 
on Shakespeare and the Rival Traditions: “I am actually presenting, by a process 
of fragmentation, just two plays—the popular play anc the coterie play. I have 
toyed with the notion of calling the first the archetype, with the ideals it embodies 
myths, and the second the anarchetype, with its separatist and disintegrative 
features contramyths.’’!® 

In analytic terms this distinction between the introvertive and the extravertive 
writer is primarily one of form and content. As Jung himself says, “the intro- 
verted attitude is characterized by an upholding of the subject [the author] 
with his conscious ends and aims against the claims’ and pretensions of the 
object; the extraverted attitude is distinguished bya subordination of the 
subject to the claims of the object.’’!® This states clearly the difference between 
an author such as Jane Austen, who achieved technical perfection within the 
consciously limited world of her novels, and Dickens, whose ambitious fictional 
projects always threatened to get out of hand. It is’this, for example, that 
Chesterton meant, when he spoke of those critics who;,‘‘feel that Dickens is a 
great writer even if he is not a good writer.’”?° . 

This distinction between the “great”? and the “g00d” writer is a very real 
and useful one. Like any generalization it is perhaps oyer-simplified and never 
absolutely true, but it is both relevant and suggestive. Ii. includes within its two 
broad categories such differences as those between eneizy and control, instinct 


15 Op. cit., pp. 234-236. 

16 William Hazlitt, Table-Talk (London, 1897), p. 54. J 

17 Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Biographia Literaria (Cambridg», Eng., 1920), p. 17. 
18 (New York, 1953), p. xii. 

19 Op. cit., p. 236. 

20 Gilbert Keith Chesterton, Charles Dickens (New York, 1! 922), p. 4. 
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and conscious art, extravagance and discretion, and even possibly emotion and 
reason. To give one more example, Thomas Wolfe, whose own novels pose in an 
extreme form the critical problem raised by this distinction, wrote to F. Scott 
Fitzgerald: “Well, don’t forget, Scott, that a great writer is not only a leaver- 
outer but also a putter-inner, that Shakespeare and Cervantes and Dostoevsky 
were great putter-inners—greater putter-inners, in fact, than taker-outers, and 
will be remembered for what they put in—remembered, I venture to say, as 
long as Monsieur Flaubert will be remembered for what he left out.’ And it is 
clearly among Wolfe’s “‘putter-inners,” among the “great” rather than the 
“good”? novelists, that we must look for the users of the literary archetype. 


I should now like to attempt my own definition of the literary archetype. 
Primarily, it is my intention to develop this definition from the point of view 
of the reader of the literary work rather than from that of the author. Although 
the best critical work has in general been done by critics who were also creative 
writers, many of their most valuable insights fail in communication because 
they are presented from a point of view difficult or even impossible for the 
average reader, not himself a creative writer, to share. 

One immediate result of viewing the literary archetype from the point of 
view of the reader is that the problem of origin becomes less important. What is 
important to the reader is that he feel the archetype operating within the literary 
work and upon himself; that he also see how it operates, or from what sources 
it is derived, is not necessary, no matter how essential it may be to the literary 
theorist. 

An inevitable confusion thus exists within the reader who is responding to 
archetypal patterns within a particular literary work. At any given point in 
time, his mind will contain a mixture of two kinds of archetypal material. 
First, there will be the most basic patterns of human awareness, patterns which 
may have existed in the human mind from the very beginning of time. But 
there will also be traditional patterns of more recent origin and a more local 
habitation. Although these materials are less fundamental to the human mind, 
they may nevertheless be much more predominant in a particular literary 
response, and a valid description of the origin of the literary archetype must 
include both categories. 

If one should choose to reject Jung’s hypothesis of the collective unconscious 
and ascribe all archetypal phenomena to tradition, the categories would then 
merge and the confusion would cease to exist. But in either case, any full defini- 
tion of the literary archetype must still consider the problem of origin. And 
both the Jungian and literary-historical senses of the term “archetype” seem 
to be satisfied by the requirement of (1) relative universality in time and space. 
The main body of evidence for such universality can be included in the further 
requirement that the literary archetype have (2) a traditional basis in literature 
and/or pre-literature. 

One result of this “traditional basis” and “relative universality” is that the 
literary archetype brings certain qualities into the literary work in which it 

1 Quoted in H. J. Muller, Thomas Wolfe (New York, 1947), p. 38. 
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appears. It may alter the form of a story by suggesting a mythic narrative pattern 
to be fulfilled; it may bring additional meaning to the literary work by the 
connotations of a past archetypal identity. For example, the appearance of the 
devil in a novel would not only suggest a much more pronounced atmosphere of 
evil but also a narrative-pattern of human corruption and damnation. Another 
characteristic of the literary archetype must, therefore, be (3) innate significance 
of form and content. : 

That which, more than anything else, distinguishes the literary archetype from 
other uses of tradition is the way it operates upon the mind of the reader. The 
literary archetype appeals to materials and awarenesses that may not reside in the 
conscious mind at all, and of whose effects the reader may never be consciously 
aware. These materials and awarenesses may, as suggested above, either be 
eternally present in the human mind or be the result of tradition and individual 
memory. Not only are these materials and awarenesses present in the precon- 
scious and/or unconscious mind of the reader, but they are also in the author, and 
may even be similarly hidden below the surface of the literary work. Therefore, 
while avoiding elaborate psychological distinctions beyond the scope of literary 
criticism, one must conclude that the archetypal situation is always characterized 
by (4) subconscious elements in author, work, and reader. 

From such “subconscious elements” the literary archetype derives its unique 
aesthetic power. The creative act will be much more dynamic for having drawn 
upon these elements; the texture of the literary work will be much richer for 
having these elements as a part of it; and the reader will be stirred much more 
deeply by the literary work as a result of the response of his subconscious mind. 
Thus, the final and most important quality of the literary archetype must be the 
way in which it arouses in the reader (5) an emotional intensity at the moment of 
awareness, 

To conclude, then, an archetype is a literary element or construct which, by its 
traditional and universal importance, brings certain meanings, implications, and 
overtones into the literary work in which it is introduced and hence into the 
reader’s reactions to that work. This process, except when externalized and 
formalized by the critic, tends to take place on less than conscious levels of 
apprehension. Such meanings, implications, and overtones may not be intended 
by the author; in an inferior work of literature they may not even belong in the 
work at all. A literary work is archetypal when its dominant tone or meaning is 
provided by its traditional and archetypal qualities rather than by its unique 
and individual ones. The best literature unites the personal and original elements 
provided by the author with the traditional and archetypal elements inherent 
in the materials which the author uses. 





THE BLAKEAN AESTHETIC 
HAZARD ADAMS 


William Blake’s theory of art is difficult to formulate. Blake considered it an 
‘“Tmage of truth new born,” but for most of us it is only a further complication 
of the same “endless maze” from which he would deliver us. Blake tells us that 
our difficulty in perceiving truth is simply that we are unable to formulate the 
perception of our “maze” in any new way. Our words entangle us in the same old 
roots. Our words are no longer our slaves; they act as tyrants over our abilities 
to ask new questions and to overthrow old orientations. 

Blake is almost always on the attack, and almost all of his attacks have at their 
roots an important semantic disagreement with some intellectual “villain.” 
He was a man peculiarly sensitive to the total meaning of a word. He believed 
that the terms chosen by a writer impose or at least reveal the limitations of that 
writer’s view of reality. Often it is simply what his terms imply by connotation 
that chains a writer to some false epistemology and therefore to some false 
theory of art. Among Blake’s most cherished ‘‘villains” were “Bacon, Newton, 
Locke” and Sir Joshua Reynolds with “his Gang of Cunning Hired Knaves.” 

Recently in this magazine Walter J. Hipple has endeavored with considerable 
success to show that some of the supposed inconsistencies for which Blake and 
others attacked Reynolds are not inconsistencies at all.! Lest Mr. Hipple’s 
closely reasoned argument be taken as a complete vindication of Reynolds—I 
am sure that the author did not intend it as such—let it be said that Blake’s 
disagreement with Reynolds is far more deeply seated than his attack on 
‘fnconsistency’”’ would immediately reveal. He was dissatisfied with basic 
assumptions as they revealed themselves in Reynolds’ expression. Even if 
Reynolds was consistent, to Blake he was downright wrong. 

In an issue previous to the one containing Mr. Hipple’s article, there appeared 
an article by Marcia Brown Bowman on Blake’s doctrine of art. Mrs. Bowman 
suggested therein that Blake’s symbolic method “naturally emphasized the 
abstract as opposed to the concrete aspects of the sensory world.’” This is strange 
to the Blakean because for Blake the term “abstraction” carries with it an 
extremely derogatory connotation: “I labour incessantly & accomplish not one 
half of what I intend, because my Abstract folly hurries me often away while 
I am at work, carrying me over Mountains & Valleys, Which are not Real, in a 
Land of Abstraction where Spectres of the Dead wander.’* It is strange too 
because the emphasis suggested by Mrs. Bowman is the very emphasis to which 
Blake objects in Reynolds’ aesthetics. And yet Mrs. Bowman employs the term 
“abstraction” in a sense acceptable to many aestheticians. 


1 “General and Particular in the Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds: A Study in Method,”’ 
JAAC, XI (March 1953), 231-247. 

2 “William Blake, A Study of His Doctrine of Art,’”” JAAC, X (September 1951), 53-66. 

3 Letter to Thomas Butts, September 11, 1801, Poetry and Prose of William Blake (Geof- 
frey Keynes, ed.), London and New York, 1948—hereafter referred to as Keynes—851. 
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Here we have a semantic muddle—Blake’s “tangled roots’”—from which we 
must extract ourselves without doing violence to Blake’s thought. I propose 
therefore that it is now time to re-examine Blake’s aesthetic, especially in the 
light of his sensitivity to the full meaning of words. Such a re-examination may 
well serve as a kind of footnote to Haskell M. Block’s illuminating article, 
“Cultural Anthropology and Contemporary Literary Criticism” ;* for Blake’s 
aesthetic, in truth his whole literary and artistic production, is strongly related to 
developments in the kind of criticism Mr. Block discusses. 

1. Epistemology of Vision 

For a man of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries Blake employed 
a somewhat unique vocabulary. In revolt against a certain kind of rationalism, 
he objected to the connotations of words commonly used by the philosophers 
and poets of his time—nature, memory, abstraction, for instance. They implied 
an epistemology with which he could not agree. We must approach Blake’s 
own theory of knowledge knowing that he would not subject himself to the 
tyranny of what seemed to him a materialistic vocabulary, its conceptual 
boundaries trapping the thinker in “nets and gins.’’ Blake has been looked 
upon as an eccentric, as a madman, and—both honorifically and derogatorily—as 
a mystic. When the string has been wound into a ball, Blake’s thought emerges 
in a rational system, as much a logical extension of the thought of his time 
as, for instance, Berkeley’s, but an extension contrived to move man out and 
beyond the eighteenth century ‘‘endless maze” of “dark disputes and artful 
teazing.”’ True, Blake’s system is based upon intuition or imagination, but it is 
not therefore dissolved anarchically in logical inconsistency. 

A major point in Blake’s theory of art lies behind a distinction between 
“Allegory” and “Vision.” Blake did not always draw the distinction in the 
same way, for in one letter he speaks of a higher and a lower allegory: ‘‘Allegory 
addressed to the Intellectual powers, while it is altogether hidden from the 
Corporeal Understanding, is My Definition of the Most Sublime Poetry; it is 
also somewhat in the same manner defin’d by Plato.”® But the less confusing 
and later distinction is this one: ‘The Last Judgment [a painting by Blake] is 
not Fable or Allegory, but Vision. Fable or Allegory are a totally distinct & 
inferior kind of poetry.’’* There is a shifting of terms here. ‘‘Allegory addressed 
to the Intellectual powers” becomes “Vision.” Allegory addressed to, or not 
hidden from, the ‘“‘Corporeal Understanding” corresponds to the ‘“‘Allegory or 
Fable” of the second quotation. If we have unraveled this semantic problem, 
our understanding of Blake’s thought still depends upon the meanings we 
assign to the terms “Intellectual powers’’ and “‘Corporeal Understanding.” If we 
simplify the Blakean language, the following sets of warring contraries appear: 

Allegory Vision 

Fable 

Corporeal Understanding Intellect 
4 JAAC, XI (September 1952), 46-54. 


5 Letter to Thomas Butts, July 6, 1803, Keynes, 869. 
* “A Descriptive Catalogue, &c.,”” Keynes, 869. 
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To the left-hand column we may add, as symbol, the name of Locke, and to the 
right the name of Berkeley. 

Blake raises the name of Locke to the status of symbol for the thinking of a 
whole age, and then he attacks that thinking. He follows closely Berkeley’s 
reductio ad absurdum of the hypothesis of primary and secondary qualities. 
For Blake the mental image, form—the very act which creates the image—is the 
single reality. The world is a world of mental acts: “. . . what is call’d Corporeal, 
Nobody Knows of its Dwelling Place: it is in Fallacy, & its Existence an Im- 
posture. Where is the Existence Out of Mind or Thought? Where is it but in the 
Mind of a Fool?’’? The fool is Locke himself, who abstracted the subjective 
qualities of an experience from the objective, hard material facts. A visionary 
truth is the concrete apprehension of an object as it is created in the act of 
apprehension, not in the impingement of an outer material object upon a passive 
subject. We may therefore add the following to our contending word columns: 


Abstraction Concretion 
Passive Active 


Blake objects to the Lockeian epistemology in the following comment upon 
one of Lavater’s Aphorisms: ‘‘Deduct from a rose its redness, from a lilly its 
whiteness, from a diamond its hardness, from a spunge its softness, from an 
oak its heighth, from a daisy its lowness, & rectify everything in Nature as the 
Philosophers do, & then we shall return to Chaos. . . .’”’8 

Blake summarized his theory of knowledge in the single phrase, “Strictly 


speaking All Knowledge is Particular.” This statement follows directly from 
his attempt to heal or, better, disregard the Lockeian gap between inanimate 
object and passive subject, between nature and mind. It is no surprise to discover 
that in the Blakean myth the Fall from the visionary state of Eden, where 
harmony exists free of nature, is manifested by the creation of Lockeian matter. 
But it is Blake’s faith that man’s true state is visionary; that is, his state is 
potentially above the delusion which is the bifurcated natural world. 
It is clear that Blake is not merely quibbling in his criticism of Wordsworth: 


(Wordsworth): How exquisitely the individual Mind 
(And the progressive powers perhaps no less 
Of the whole species) to the external World 
Is fitted;—& how exquisitely, too, 
Theme this but little heard of among Men, 
The external World is fitted to the Mind. 
(Blake) : You shall not bring me down to believe 
such fitting & fitted.'° 


To Blake, Wordsworth’s unification of subject and object is tenuous and strained, 
dependent upon a temporary clutching or an artificial series of connecting links. 
The very connotations of “fitting” and “fitted” suggest an outer material reality. 


7 Ibid., 631. 

® Marginalia to Lavater’s Aphorisms (No. 532), Keynes, 726. 
* Marginalia to Reynolds’ Discourses, Keynes, 788. 

1° Annotations to Wordsworth’s Excursion, Keynes, 823. 
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Blake on the other hand sees reality only in the mental experience, the concrete 
perceptual act: 


(Wordsworth): Influence of Natural Objects 
In calling forth and strengthening the 
Imagination 
In Boyhood and early Youth. 
(Blake) : Natural Objects did & now do weaken, 
deaden & obliterate Imagination in Me. 
Wordsworth must know that what he writes 
Valuable is not to be found in Nature." 


Blake abhors the epistemology Wordsworth implies. Again he cbjects to the 
material connotation of “nature.” From Blake’s point of view Wordsworth is 
unsuccessfully struggling to escape ‘Bacon, Newton, Locke.” He has become 
the pawn of Blake’s mythical goddess Rahab, symbol in the Prophetic Books 
of feminine will and of nature separate from and inaccessible to man; he attempts 
to embrace a Rahab who continually rebukes him but ever beckons. If we follow 
Blake’s argument carefully, we discover that he was quite consistent in saying, 
with characteristic but meaningful overemphasis, “I see in Wordsworth the 
Natural Man rising up against the Spiritual Man Continually, & then he is 
No Poet but a Heathen Philosopher in Enmity against all true Poetry or Inspira- 
tion.” The vituperative attack upon Sir Joshua Reynolds and his Lockeian 
principles of painting in the Discourses is based upon the same general distinction 
between the natural and the spiritual man. Blake thought, of course, that 
Reynolds was in far greater error than Wordsworth was. 

It might be well to borrow a page here from Mr. Northrop Frye, who allows 
Blake to speak the following words: “Every eye sees differently, As the Eye 
Such the Object.” and: “. . . all of us on earth are united in thought, for it is 
impossible to think without images of somewhat on earth.” Mr. Frye then 
comments: 


... but the reality of the landscape [Blake’s “earth” above] even so consists in its 
relation to the imaginative pattern of the farmer’s mind, or of the painter’s mind. To get 
an ‘‘inherent’’ reality in the landscape by isolating the common factors, that is, by eliminat- 
ing the agricultural qualities from the farmer’s perception and the artistic ones from the 
painter’s is not possible, and would not be worth doing if it were. Add more people and 
this least common denominator of perception steadily decreases.'® 


Mr. Frye’s least common denominator is very much like the photograph. 
The photo has sought to isolate the object from the subject. It begins with the 
Lockeian assumption, but, as Mr. C. Day Lewis has pointed out, it eliminates 
half of what is contained by the poetic image or as Blake would call it, the 
“vision.” Furthermore, to look at the situation another way, even to generalize 


1 Annotations to Poems by William Wordsworth, Keynes, 821-822. 
12 Tbid., 821. 

13 Quoted in Fearful Symmetry, Princeton, 1946, 19. 

4 Tbid., 20. 

18 Fearful Symmetry, 20. 

‘¢ The Poetic Image, London, 1947, 23-24. 
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from a series of these “visions” or to depend upon the memory in order to make 
these generalizations leads away from the act in which reality momentarily 
exists: ““To Generalize is to be an Idiot. To Particularize is the Alone Distinction 
of Merit. General Knowledges are those Knowledges that Idiots possess.’’!” 
The argument against Reynolds is rooted in the belief that a generalization is as 
delusory as the natural world. If one is to employ a generalization one should 
assume that it is merely a useful fiction. 

Blake makes one of his most revealing comments upon the following statement 
by Reynolds: 


(Reynolds): Thus it is from a reiterated experience and a close comparison of the objects 
in nature, that an artist becomes possessed of the idea of that central form 
. .. from which every deviation is deformity. 
(Blake): One Central Form composed of all other Forms being Granted, it does not 
therefore follow that all other Forms are Deformity. 
All Forms are Perfect in the Poet’s mind, but these are not Abstracted nor 
compounded from Nature, but are from Imagination.'® 


It is quite clear that Blake and Reynolds are talking about two totally distinct 
“central forms.’’ Reynolds conceives ‘central form” as a generalization, but a 
generalization is as meaningless to Blake as the modern American “average 
voter” or ‘Mrs. Housewife” should be to us.’® Blake thought that Reynolds’ 
conception, followed out in art, gives rise to personification and, as in Rubens, to 
painting in which by allegory and abstraction the “rattle traps of mythology” 
degrade the imaginative expression.”° In literature also, Reynolds’ conception 
leads to allegory, which is addressed to the ‘“Corporeal Understanding.” But 
“central form” in Blake is of an entirely different nature. It has nothing to do 
with generalization and abstraction. It is in fact the very opposite. There is a 
“central form” available to the visionary imagination, but it is immediately 
available. All imaginative forms are microcosms of “central form.’’ One need 
not employ the memory in order to build up a set of artificial forms. Blake’s 
“central form” is the mental or human structure of the world, not the impinge- 
ment of nature upon a tabula rasa. 

But how can Blake convince the materialist that “all other Forms” are 
essentially one with “central form,” that the microcosm may stand for the 
macrocosm—in fact 7s the macrocosm? It is here that he affirms the importance 
of the artist as a religious force in society and especially the importance of the 
artist’s conceptual tool, the poetic symbol. To this affirmation I shall soon return. 

Now any discussion which links Blake’s idea of the poetic symbol with abstrac- 
tion seems to me unacceptable in the light of his own vocabulary.” Simply 
because Blake denied Lockeian material nature as the objective reality, there is 
no reason to assume that his only alternative was to emphasize the abstract 
rather than the concrete. In fact to do so is to begin unknowingly in the very 


17 Marginalia to Reynolds’ Discourses, Keynes, 777. 

18 Tbid., 787. 

19 As we shall see, Blake calls what we term “generalization” ‘‘abstraction.”’ 
20 “*A Descriptive Catalogue, &c.,’’ Keynes, 629. 

21 See Bowman, op. cit. 
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pit of Ulro to which Blake consigned Locke and the mythical figure Urizen. 
It is to do what Blake accused Reynolds of doing. 

If we bring the word “symbol” into the study of Blake and link it with the 
word “abstraction,” we find ourselves in the semantic muddle already mentioned. 
It is downright impossible, as Susanne K. Langer has recently pointed out, to 
use the word “symbol” in any sense acceptable to a majority of writers on the 
arts. Blake does not use the term, but nearly all writers on Blake, beginning 
with Yeats and Ellis, who at least let the reader know what they meant by it, 
have used it. In Feeling and Form Mrs. Langer uses “symbol” to mean “any 
device whereby we are enabled to make an abstraction.”” Unfortunately we 
cannot adopt such a definition, since Mrs. Langer and Blake use the word 
“abstraction” in crucially different senses. Mrs. Langer says: 


All forms in art, then, are abstracted forms; their content is only a semblance, a pure ap- 
pearance, whose function is to make them, too, apparent—more freely and wholly ap- 
parent than they would be if they were exemplified in a context of real circumstance and 
anxious interest. It is in this elementary sense that all art is abstract. Its very substance, 
quality without practical significance, is an abstraction from material existence. 


But Blake uses ‘“‘abstraction” to mean not only the action of Locke in sepa- 
rating the primary from the secondary qualities—the “bifurcation of nature,” as 
Whitehead puts it—but also “generalization.”’ Blake would call the building up 
in poetry of a composite image by selecting the common qualities from a group of 
objects ‘“abstraction.”” What we call “generalization” is simply the logical 
extension of the Lockeian way of thinking. Blake would argue that Mrs. Langer 
allows objects material existence; but, he would go on, material existence is 
delusion. Thus, what Mrs. Langer calls ‘‘material experience” is simply the old 
“finite organical perception” of the scientist. The infinite perception—the 
vision of Ezekiel, for example—expressed as symbol is not an abstraction from 
material existence at all. It never existed materially in the first place. Nor does 
the vision of a more “realistic” cat or tiger. 

Blake never uses the term “abstraction” to mean the act of the artist in 
transforming experience into expression. Blake’s view in the light of recent 
epistemology may be put this way: The negation of material does not necessitate 
the negation of spatial or temporal vision. Such vision, however, is greatly 
metamorphosed, becomes something else to us. Our intuitions of the one reality— 
the world infinite—are, it is true, ‘symbolic transformations”: “it is impossible 
to think without images of somewhat on earth.”’ We see the infinite all around 
us symbolized in the forms of space-time. Yet these visions, if read correctly, 
tell us paradoxically that they are not material forms. 

Blake’s argument then is that the term “abstraction,” carrying along past 
meanings, cannot but imply material. Thus the word is a symbol of the basic 
error in modern thought, the “bifurcation of nature.”” We do not abstract from 
material experience. We intuit through visionary forms. 

If we follow out Blake’s epistemology the solid, material world falls away, 


32 Feeling and Form, New York, 1953, xi. 
23 Tbid., 50-51. 
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and the terms “abstraction” and “concretion” cease to be useful with their 
old connotations. The term “concretion” could be admitted into the Blakean 
world only if it were to lose its hard materiality. It could then be a symbol of 
immediate perception, the only reality. But there is no possibility of the word’s 
losing its aura, so we are wise to substitute at the beginning a word like “imme- 
diate.” In the Blakean world there are immediate symbols, produced by the 
mind, which give reality, and there are abstractions produced by the generalizing 
memory, which give only a “lowest common denominator.” As Northrop Frye 
has aptly put it, “In Blake the criterion or standard of reality is the genius; 
in Locke it is the mediocrity.’ 

To the abstractions as they appear in art, Blake gives the name “Allegory” 
addressed to the ‘‘Corporeal Understanding.” The immediate symbols he 
dignifies with the word “Vision.” 


2. The True Vision and the Debased Vision 


Blake made no distinction between poet and prophet, poetry and religious 
prophecy. Both present an intuition of the “central form” of life. Both Isaiah 
and Ezekiel simply assume that this correspondence exists when they speak to 
Blake in “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell”: 


The Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined with me, and I asked them how they dared so 
roundly to assert that God spoke to them; and whether they did not think at the time 
that they would be misunderstood, & so be the cause of imposition. 

Isaiah answer’d: “‘I saw no God, nor heard any, in a finite organical perception; but my 
senses discover’d the infinite in everything, and as I was then persuaded, & remain con- 
firm’d, that the voice of honest indignation is the voice of God, I cared not for consequences, 
but wrote.” 


Then Ezekiel said: ‘‘The philosophy of the east taught the first principles of human per- 
ception: some nations held one principle for the origin, and some another: we of Israel 
taught that the Poetic Genius (as you now call it) was the first principle and all the others 
merely derivative, which was the cause of our despising the Priests & Philosophers of 
other countries, and prophecying that all Gods would at last be proved to originate in 
ours and to be the tributaries of the Poetic Genius.’’?* 


These remarks are packed with significance. First let us explore the implied 
relationship between poetry and prophecy. The infinite quality of the poetic or 
prophetic perception is by its perfect material nothingness not a process which 
may be divided up into sections any more than the human body, the fallen 
material manifestation of perception, can be divided into portions capable of 
separate life. 


I have heard many People say, ‘“‘Give me the Ideas. It is no matter what words you put 
them into,’”’ & others say, ‘‘Give me the Design, it is no matter for the Execution.”’ These 
People know Enough of Artifice, but Nothing of Art. Ideas cannot be given but in their 
minutely Appropriate Words, nor Can a Design be made without its minutely Appro- 
priate Execution.** 





24 Op. cit., 21-22. 
25 ‘‘The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’’ Keynes, 185-186. 
26 ‘A Descriptive Catalogue, &c.,’’ Ibid., 625. 
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The execution of a work of art is not the imposition of an arbitrary form upon 
the mental experience as it is recollected in tranquillity. It is the immediate 
apprehension and holding back from time of the central form of that experience. 

In Blake’s Edenic realm God and Man were one. And they still are, except 
that corporeal illusion now often prevents us from the realization of that Unity. 
The visionary instinctively knows the fact of Unity, and the great works of art 
are assertions of it. The Poetic Genius may overthrow the bonds of “finite 
organical perception.” The artist in society strives to regain Eden for all men, 
to leave behind that state of delusion characterized by Lockeian nature and 
spiritual forms fallen into material. Art is thus prophetic in the religious sense. 
It does not predict, but it does disclose the true central form, the pattern of 
human life. And it does this not by viewing the grain of sand, and then by means 
of abstract reason considering its relation to a greater controlling deity, but 
by visualizing that grain of sand as symbol of the deity itself, as the central form 
in microcosm. 

Unfortunately, in Blake’s fallen world of “finite organical perception,” instead 
of the timeless and spaceless unification of the microcosm which is man, or the 
grain of sand, and the macrocosm, the central form which is God, there is a 
delusory chain of being in which God, angels, men, animals, and plants are 
forever separated from one another. To Blake the chain of being is only another 
aspect of the Lockeian dilemma and of the abstract rationalization of the true 
Christian vision. Without the material delusion which gives more than symbolic 
reality to matter and time—the chains of Blake’s Ulro—the chain of being 
would cease to exist. Blake writes: 

I give you the end of a gold string, 
Only wind it into a ball, 


It will lead you in at Heaven’s gate 
Built in Jerusalem’s wall.?7 


So long as the ball exists as a string, it exists as a symbol of linear progression 
in time and in space. When wound into a sphere it becomes the traditional 
symbol of perfection. Unlike Blake’s mythical figure Urizen, who traps himself 
inside the sphere in nets and gins, the reader rolling it carefully and finally 
examining its perfection sees the chain gone, time ended, and space brought 
back to itself, the immediate symbol of heaven remaining. The reader has 
slipped out of Plato’s cave, the sphere of Urizen, into Vision: 


If the doors of perception were cleansed every thing would appear to man as it is, in- 
finite. 
For man has closed himself up, till he sees all things thro’ narrow chinks of his cavern. 


The visionary sees the large in the small because he understands the delusion 
of taking largeness and smallness literally. The poetic vision is therefore a vision 
of apocalypse, total resolution, the return of all things to unity. It begins with a 
grain of sand and ends with God, but ideally it begins where it ends and achieves a 
single image of reality, shifting by fallen analogy into other images. 

27 “‘Jerusalem,’’ [bid., 535. 

28 “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’’ Jbid., 187. 
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If we are to accept Blake’s view of experience we must also see that Blake’s 
analogies are not abstractions from a basic material reality but symbolic asser- 
tions of the unity of a reality into which material is simply never admitted. 
Blake’s world is a world of hypostasis; Locke’s is a world of tenuous correspond- 
ences or allegories. 

Thus it is at all times to the immediate that Blake turns: 


(Swedenborg): The Gentiles, particularly the Africans ... entertain an Idea of God as 
of a Man, and say that no one can have any other Idea of God: When 
they hear that many form an Idea of God as existing in the midst of a 
Cloud, they ask where such are... 

(Blake) : Think of a white cloud as being holy, you cannot love it; but think of a 
holy man within the cloud, love springs up in your thoughts, for to 
think of holiness distinct from man is impossible to the affections. 
Thought alone can make monsters but the affections cannot.” 


Blake is trying to show by example that there is a distinct and unbreakable 
identity between God and Man which transcends any barrier raised by nature, 
that the habit of primitive animation has its own logic. To the human imagi- 
nation all things grasped and held are microcosms of a single mythic pattern, 
which Blake found primarily in the Bible but also in other great bodies of 
mythology and in the greatest works of art. All things grasped in this manner, as 
we invest the cloud with human life, are “momentary gods,’ intimations of 
reality, personal flashes of intuition which move beyond the illusion of nature 
into a human, living world; for nature is dead.*° 


Thus, when Blake says, “A Spirit and a Vision are not, as the modern phi- 
losophy supposes, a cloudy vapour,” he is not substituting a new cloud of 
nothingness. He is advancing his theory of imagination to its absolute refinement: 


A Spirit and Vision are not, as the modern philosophy supposes, a cloudy vapour, or a 
nothing: they are organized and minutely articulated beyond all that the mortal and 
perishing nature can produce. He who does not imagine in stronger and better lineaments, 
and in stronger and better light than his perishing and mortal eye can see, does not imagine 
at all.” 


The modern philosophy begins with the wrong assumptions. It assumes but 
cannot prove the existence of a material reality out there beyond the mind. 
It then stretches this assumption illogically and declares that all things which do 
not seem to have this material reality are by analogy ‘“‘cloudy vapours.” 

Yet if we have come this far with Blake we may foresee a difficult problem 


29 Annotations to Swedenborg’s Divine Love, Keynes, 737. 

30 The term “‘momentary gods’”’ has been suggested to me by Susanne K. Langer’s trans- 
lation of Ernst Cassirer’s Language and Myth, New York 1946, 62: ‘‘According to Usener 
the lowest level to which we can trace back the origin of religious conceptions is that of 
‘momentary gods,’ as he calls those images which are born from the need or the specific 
feeling of a critical moment, sprung from the excitation of mythico-religious fantasy.” 

3 “(A Descriptive Catalogue, &c.,’’ Keynes, 607. 

3% Take as a peculiarly apt example Hartley’s study of the mind and his attempt to 
bring it and its actions into the “‘real”’ material world by explaining them totally in terms 
of material and movement in extension. He sought to bring thought back into good, solid 
repute by giving it material reality. 
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looming both for the artist and the reader. Is the visionary, having escaped 
from Plato’s cave, able upon his return to communicate a truth so different 
from the accepted delusion? Will he merely be talking a sign language to the 
blind? Blake was aware of this problem, for he asks the prophets Isaiah and 
Ezekiel this very question: “I asked them .. . did they not think at the time 
that they would be misunderstood, & so be the cause of imposition.’ But 
Isaiah simply implies that truth cannot compromise with falsehood and maintain 
its own nature. The Blakean artist must sacrifice himself to Ulro, must howl 
like Los and stick to his task. 

Blake fully understood the risks and proceeded with faith in that thing he 
called man’s Universal Poetic Genius. Blake believed each man capable of 
spiritual regeneration through the power of this Genius. When he states that 
‘all had originally one language, and one religion” he does not hypothesize the 
original Indo-European language of the philologists.** He means that the vision 
of all people is of the same pure form. That one pure form is eternally “Imagi- 
nation,” pitted against the mundane form called “Memory,” which is a product 
of the delusory finite world of Generation and Vegetation, which builds up an 
opaque experience of nature: ‘“There Exist in that Eternal World the Permanent 
Realities of Every Thing which we see reflected in this Vegetable Glass of 
Nature.’ 

The mundane world, the world built by nature and memory, is a crazy house 
of false mirrors, cunningly distorted. If we come into this world with a tabula 
rasa, as Blake thought both Locke and Reynolds believed, then it is the memory 
alone upon which we depend. Our experiences are multiple, diverse; we are hurled 
out alone into a world where separate entities jostle about without single purpose 
and form. Blake could not accept this view. Against Reynolds he defended 
innate ideas: “Reynolds thinks that Man Learns all that he knows. I say on the 
Contrary that Man Brings All that he has or can have into the World with him. 
Man is Born like a Garden ready Planted & Sown. This world is too poor to 
produce one Seed.’’* There is a human form of experience and ideation which is 
common to us all and in which we are conceived. It is not learned; it is part 
and parcel of our very existence. We have spiritual form, symbolized in space 
and time but unrestricted by them. Blake’s form denies the careening, soundless, 
scentless world of matter. 

But even the productions of the Poetic Genius have been debased. Greek 
myth as we know it, once pure vision, is an example: 

Reality was Forgot, & the Vanities of Time & Space only Remember’d & call’d Reality. 
Such is the Mighty difference between Allegoric Fable & Spiritual Mystery. Let it here 
be Noted that the Greek Fables originated in Spiritual Mystery & Real Visions, which 
are lost & clouded in Fable & Allegory, while the Hebrew Bible & the Greek Gospel are 


Genuine, Preserv’d by the Saviour’s Mercy. The Nature of my Work is Visionary or Imag- 
inative; it is an Endeavour to Restore what the Ancients call’d the Golden Age.*” 





33 “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” Keynes, 185. 
%4 “(A Descriptive Catalogue, &c.,”’ Ibid., 610. 
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37 “A Descriptive Catalogue, &c.,’’ Ibid., 638-639. 
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The Blakean ‘“‘Golden Age” is no more a past period than it is a future period. 
It is simply the timeless reality. To Blake then, the Apocalypse is the ultimate 
communal assertion of spiritual reality, of ‘central form.” 

The act of visionary debasement is usually illustrated by a tendency toward 
moral allegorization, or allegorical interpretation, the turning of mythic vision 
into moral law. Interpreters of the Bible have therefore lost the true Biblical 
significance, though “by the Saviour’s Mercy”’ the truth remains for the intel- 
lectually active reader. How the deathlike process of abstraction occurred is 
visualized by Blake in “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell”: 


The Ancient Poets animated all sensible objects with Gods or Geniuses, calling them 
by the names and adorning them with the properties of woods, rivers, mountains, lakes, 
cities, nations, and whatever their enlarged and numerous senses could percieve. 


And particularly they studied the genius of each city & country, placing it under its 
mental deity; 

Till a system was formed, which some took advantage of, & enslav’d the vulgar by 
attempting to realize or abstract the mental deities from their objects: thus began Priest- 
hood; 

Choosing forms of worship from poetic tales. 

And at length they pronounc’d that the Gods had order’d such things. 

Thus man forgot that All deities reside in the Human breast.** 


It is now a short step to the “Proverbs of Hell”: The Apple tree never asks 
the beech how he shall grow; nor the lion, the horse, how he shall take his prey.® 
Everything should act according to its own form. 

Yet here Blake must face up to the “contrary” nature of the fallen world. 
If every eye sees according to its own form, can there be any communally 
acceptable standard of truth, can there be any true “central form?” Blake 
answers “‘yes,” but he denies that the truth must be an artificial abstraction 
of the common qualities perceived by every eye. The first step toward the 
communal apprehension of true “central form” is for each individual to com- 
prehend the delusory nature of matter, projection, all the tricks of ‘this world.” 
The second step is to visualize the world, relieved of these encumbrances, as a 
timeless reality in which entities are no longer separated, because spatial and 
temporal configurations have disappeared; the world has moved toward unity: 
the great is the small, the old the young, microcosm is macrocosm. 

To the materialist Blake’s vision is merely symbolical (in the materialist’s 
sense of the word), an assertion of possibility which might be achieved through 
the supernatural intervention of a great controlling deity, but to Blake that 
which is symbolical is a door opening upon the real world. In fact that real 
world is evoked only by poetic symbols, which may escape the chains of time 
and space. The poetic symbol is an image of unity shining through to the fallen 
world and apprehendable as such by all souls if only read correctly. 

We should not dignify with the word “symbol” the abstraction Blake calls 
“Allegory.”’ Such an “‘Allegory” is totally inconsistent with Blake’s epistemology. 
It tends to break into pieces the human life pattern, which to the intellectual 


38 ‘The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’’ Jbid., 185. 
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powers remains unified and complete. It presents an arbitrary system of analogies. 
Any value can be assigned to the term ‘“x’’. 


The Last Judgment is not Fable or Allegory, but Vision. Fable or Allegory are a totally 
distinct & inferior kind of Poetry. Vision or Imagination is a Representation of what 
Eternally Exists, Really & Unchangeable, Fable or Allegory is Form’d by the daughters 
of Memory. Imagination is surrounded by the daughters of Inspiration, who in the ag- 
gregate are call’d Jerusalem. Fable is allegory, but what Critics call The Fable, is Vision 
itself. The Hebrew Bible & the Gospel of Jesus are not Allegory, but Eternal Vision or 
Imagination of All that Exists. Note here that Fable or Allegory is seldom without some 
Vision. Pilgrim’s Progress is full of it, the Greek Poets the same; but Allegory & Vision 
ought to be known as Two Distinct Things, & so call’d for the sake of Eternal Life.*° 


Blake believed that there may be some vision in allegory and that there is a 
partial truth in Greek myth as we kno~ it today. He believed that each human 
being may strive against corporeality and achieve varying degrees of success. 
Each human is a microcosm of the great dialectic: “Without contraries is no 
progression.’’ The dialectical battle resounds through Blake’s poetry, ‘“‘The 
Mental Traveller,” ‘““My Spectre Round Me... ,’”’ the great prophecies. It is 
the battle of Devils and Angels in “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” the 
battle of Urizen and Orc; it is the problem which Los must solve. 

In the bulk of Blake’s writing there are at least three places where he implies 
that a battle has occurred within an artist and has led to a peculiar contradiction 
within his work. One of these artists is Reynolds, who is upbraided, not without a 
diabolic humor, for inconsistencies: ‘The Contradictions in Reynolds’s Dis- 
courses are Strong Presumptions that they are the Work of Several Hands, 
But this is no Proof that Reynolds did not Write them. The Man, Either Painter 
or Philosopher, who Learns or Acquires all he knows from Others, Must be full 
of Contradictions.’' Another, as a previous quotation has shown, is Wordsworth: 
“T do not know who wrote these Prefaces: they are very mischievous & direct 
contrary to Wordsworth’s own Practise.’ 

The third is Milton: “The reason Milton wrote in fetters when he wrote of 
Angels and God, and at liberty when of Devils & Hell, is because he was a true 
Poet and of the Devil’s party without knowing it.’ Blake implies that the god 
of abstraction, symbolized in the Blakean myth as Urizen, the giver of law, 
restrains the true poetic genius. When Urizen is at work, the poet is forcibly 
separated from the prophet. Both art and religion suffer. Vision perishes. Those 
who write in a violently Urizenic age sometimes come very near the completely 
mundane view of life. It does not take a great deal of imagination to decide what 
Blake must have thought of Pope’s work. We know very well his view of Rubens’s. 
Blake applies to Rubens the very criticism which he levels at Greek mythology; 
for when the mythical figures of a now abstract mythology become accoutrements 
of painting, the result can only be a subjugation of vision to allegory, and 
probably bad allegory. Blake’s antagonism toward Rubens is immense. His 
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‘ “*The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” Jbid., 182. 
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attack is characteristically excessive in vehemence; but his objection, with 
violence discounted, is significant: 

Ruben’s Luxembourg Gallary is Confessed on all hands to be the work of a Blockhead: it 
bears this Evidence in its face. How can its Execution be any other than the Work of a 
Blockhead? Bloated Gods, Mercury, Juno, Venus, & the rattle traps of Mythology & the 
lumber of an awkward French Palace are thrown together around Clumsy & Ricketty 
Princes & Princesses higgledy piggledy. 

Others, who have the prophetic temperament, unconsciously revolt and join 
the “‘Devil’s party,” since in an Urizenic age the Devils are the upholders of 
“Vision.” In “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell” Blake speaks of an ‘“‘Angel” 
who has been defending the materialist view of life and whom Blake has finally 
converted: “This Angel, who is now become a Devil, is my particular friend; we 
often read the Bible together in its infernal or diabolical sense, which the world 
shall have if they behave well.’* 

Although Blake thought of a poet as a visionary, he saw him also as a human, 
in whom the “contraries battle.”” Blake himself was subject to fluctuation 
between the visionary and the mundane, the traditional Western duality. 
‘“«... 1 am under the direction of Messengers from Heaven, Daily & Nightly; 
but the nature of such things is not as some suppose, without trouble or care. 
Temptations are on the right hand & left; behind, the sea of time & space 
roars & follows swiftly; he who keeps not right onwards is lost... .’“* As a 
visionary the poet must evade time and space and see into the Edenic realm of 
harmony. 

Blake not only condemned (1) the gradual allegorization of Greek myth 
into abstraction and (2) the tendency to interpret “Vision” allegorically; he 
also made clear the depths to which a debased vision might fall: ‘‘Allegories 
are things that Relate to Moral Virtues. Moral Virtues do not Exist; they 
are Allegories & dissimulations.’’*? According to the Blakean premise, the 
fundamental visionary form of a poem is violated by an allegory which proposes 
an artificial morality. Blakean “perfect unity” breaks down. The writer’s 
imagination—Blake’s Los in his mythology—is locked in battle with his tendency 
toward the assumption of an abstract morality—Blake’s “Spectre.” These two, 
hero and Spectre, work at cross-purposes; the poet finds himself caught between 
revelation rationalized and a new imaginative reason revealed. If he is pulled 
toward the former, as Blake admitted that he sometimes was, he becomes 
lost in a “Land of Abstraction” where all form is dead form, where, in the 
words of Messrs. Sloss and Wallis, ‘“‘the ‘spectre of the dead’ is apparently 
the abstract idea for which the artist cannot, save by inspiration, find the 
living form. . . .’** This is the maze from which the Ancient Bard in Songs of 
Experience seeks to lead men: 


Youth of delight, come hither, 
And see the opening morn, 


4 “A Descriptive Catalogue, &c.,”’ Ibid., 629. 

45 “The Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’’ Ibid., 191. 

4* Letter to Thomas Butts, January 10, 1802, [bid., 855. 

47 “A Descriptive Catalogue, &c.,’’ Ibid., 649. 

48 The Prophetic Writing of William Blake, Oxford, 1926, II, 227. 
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Image of truth new born. 

Doubt is fled, & clouds of reason, 

Dark disputes & artful teazing. 

Folly is an endless maze, 

Tangled roots perplex her ways. 

How many have fallen there! 

They stumble all night over bones of the dead, 
And feel they know not what but care, 

And wish to lead others, when they should be led.” 


Folly here is female, for she is really the goddess of Nature, Rahab. More men 
are chained by the spectre than are not; the tangled roots of nature take a 
sorry toll: 


Each man is in his Spectre’s power, 
Untill the arrival of that hour 

When his humanity awake 

And cast his Spectre into the Lake.®° 


In Blake’s fallen world all things are bifurcated, all images divided. The 
spectre of Blake’s evil is good; the spectre of his good is evil. In the real world—the 
materialist’s symbolic world—the abstract ideas of good and evil disappear 
even as all spectres disappear. All things are one. The genius, free of his spectre— 
or better, unified with it so that it ceases to exist as entity—recognizes this 
situation: ‘(He who can be bound down is No Genius. Genius cannot be Bound." 
The forms of memory, of time, of space are the chains of the spectral life, of 
nature, of reason triumphed over faith: 


The Negation is the Spectre, the Reasoning Power in Man: 
This is a false Body, and Incrustation over my Immortal 
Spirit, a Selfhood which must be put off & annihilated alway. 
To cleanse the Face of my Spirit by Self-examination, 

To bathe in the waters of Life, to wash off the Not Human 

I come in Self-annihilation & the grandeur of Inspiration, 

To cast off Rational Demonstration by Faith in the Saviour.” 


These are the words of Blake’s symbolical Milton in the prophecy named 
for that great poet. In another place, where Blake is not speaking of the sym- 
bolical Milton, but presumably of that Milton who walked our fallen natural 
earth, he attacks Dryden’s “improving” of Miltor as the chaining of human 
imagination by the mundane and opaque: “Now let Dryden’s Fall & Milton’s 
Paradise be read & I will assert that every Body of Understanding must cry 
out Shame on such Niggling & Poco-Pen as Dryden lias degraded Milton with.” 
We may then, in a sense, imagine Dryden as Miltcn’s symbolical spectre. For 
Blake to have used him thus—he used “Bacon, mewten, Locke”’ in a similar 
way—would not be surprising. 


Keynes, 81. 

5° Tbid., 108. 

5! Marginalia to Reynolds’ Discourses, Ibid., 804. 
52 “Milton,” Ibid., 430. 

53 “A Descriptive Catalogue, &c.,’’ Ibid., 630. 
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For another poet, Spenser, the perfect symbolical spectre could be a spitting, 
hermaphroditic, double-mouthed creature much like his own blatant beast. 
One mouth would serve to represent a composite image of Spenser’s allegorical 
interpreters, who dismantled the Faerie Queene as if it were a great machine, 
interpreted the pieces independently with strict rationality, and then frustrated 
themselves over and over by their inability to put the pieces back into a rational 
whole. They overlooked the organic unity of a work of art; they violated the 
Blakean premises. The second mouth would represent Spenser’s personal 
difficulty in dealing with an ecclesiastical moral doctrine where rational con- 
sistency— itself based originally on faith and imagination—was sacrificed for 
political expediency. Thus a compromising mundane, abstract, opaque morality 
was forcibly grafted on a Los-like imagination. W. B. Yeats, a student of Blake, 
was aware of this tendency toward the rationalized imagination in Spenser when 
he dubbed him “The first salaried moralist among poets” and found himself 
bored by Spenser’s allegory.™ 

The important principles of Blake’s thought are these: He finds reality in 
the immediate mental experience, not in the passive joining of an inanimate 
object with a chained subject. “Where man is not, nature is barren.” The 
“corporeal” world is delusion caused by the passive reception of an inanimate, 
non-existent nature by a race of the spectral dead. “Active Evil is better than 
Passive Good.” All abstraction from sense data is unreal and must be considered 
as such. “Bacon’s philosophy has ruin’d England.” God and man are identical 
in the sense that macrocosm and microcosm are identical. ‘All deities reside 
in the human breast.’”’ The symbolical world is the real world. “One thought 
fills immensity.” é 

In great art the vision of apocalypse, total resolution, is available. The Bible, 
preserved by “the saviour’s mercy” is the greatest receptacle of the ‘Poetic 
Genius,” but it has been subjected to perverse, corporeal interpretation. Greek 
myth, on the other hand, became distorted as it was handed down through 
centuries; but originally it was evolved from pure vision. 


3. The Archetypal Vision 


Blake based his hope for the communication of his vision on the truth of his 
theory of ‘The Poetic Genius.” He based this theory upon a carefully thought 
epistemology. He saw in mythology an archetypal religious vision created again 
and again through traditional poetic symbols forming a single pattern of human 
experience, the one thought which “fills immensity.” This to Blake was the 
true “central form.” Blake’s poetry combined with his painting is an attempt to 
bring alive that archetypal vision, free of debasement by false interpretation 
and allegorical presentation, for the edification of a debased world: “The Religions 
of all Nations are derived from each Nation’s different reception of the Poetic 
Genius which is every where call’d the Spirit of Prophecy.’’** 

Although Blake’s theory of the Poetic Genius is a logical extension from his 
theory of knowledge, it appears that it was either evolved simultaneously with 


84 ““Hdmund Spenser,”” The Cutting of an Agate, London, 1919, 220. 
55 ‘‘All Religions are One,’’ Keynes, 149. 
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or, at least, substantiated inductively by a rather extensive study of comparative 
mythology. Blake had read the great mythologies and the awkward and in- 
accurate works of contemporary mythologists. He discovered in all myths 
statements of “central form.” 

Blake was one of the first modern artists not on!y to articulate fully man’s 
loss of spiritual community but also to seek an answer both in the communal 
myths of the past and the personal poetic symbols of the present. He sought to 
recreate for men out of a personal vision a communal vision both new and old. 
That vision anticipates by nearly a century the development of psychological 
and anthropological theories of literary criticism discussed by Mr. Block.** 
His vision can contain them all, and in its way is greater than them all. Blake’s 
faith in art led him to a form of reality which denied the final truth of nature and 
abstraction. It led him to express that form as a pattern of symbolism distilled 
from the debased visions of past mythologies, cleansed and unified in his own 
imagination. 


58 Op. cit. 





THE ABSOLUTISM OF F. R. LEAVIS 
BERNARD HEYL 


No one questions, I imagine, the unremitting devotion of Dr. F. R. Leavis to 
literary criticism. Nor does anyone doubt either the sensitivity of his insights, 
or the profundity of his learning. Yet the effect of his writings is, in fundamental 
ways, baneful. This essay will attempt to show the mischievous character of his 
critical dogmatism and to explain the dependence of this dogmatism upon an 
implicit acceptance of an incorrect theory of value: namely, absolutism. 

In his latest collection of essays, The Common Pursuit, Dr. Leavis strikes 
out again at the late novels of Henry James.' The Ambassadors he finds a feeble 
piece of word-spinning, “wholly boring.” The Wings of the Dove “‘is fussily 
vague and intolerably sentimental. Milly Theale, for all the elaboration of 
indirectnesses with which James sets about generating her, remains an empty 
excuse for unctuous sentimentality.” The Golden Bowl outrages our moral sense; 
its valuations “contradict our profoundest ethical sensibility.” 

Because the novels in question have lately received careful and frequent 
critical attention and have won high praise, Dr. Leavis wishes to rebuke this 
criticism, and as firmly as possible. He launches his attack on these novels 
(novels which his earlier book, The Great Tradition, refers to as “conventionally 
admired”) by trying to dispose of his opponents in a characteristically high- 
handed manner. The novels, he writes, (the italics are mine) “are very highly 
rated by the fashionable admirers of James, who, indeed, assumed them to be 
the supreme expression of his genius, but seem quite incapable of suggesting 
either any intelligible grounds for the assumption or any clear idea of the kind of 
thing we are supposed to be admiring.” This statement is worth consideration 
as an example of Dr. Leavis’ critical method. 

First of all one may ask: who are these “fashionable admirers” of the late 
work of Henry James? A glance at the collection of critical essays edited by 
F. W. Dupee’® shows that they include R. P. Blackmur, F. O. Matthiessen, 
Philip Rahv, Stephen Spender, William Troy, Edmund Wilson, and Morton D. 
Zabel. Next, it may be asked: have these “fashionable admirers” assumed 
that the late novels are the greatest? Are they indeed “quite incapable of sug- 
gesting either any intelligible grounds for the assumption or any clear idea of the 
kind of thing we are supposed to be admiring”? Excerpts from a few critical 
insights in these essays will answer these questions in the negative; for even if one 
does not agree with the insights, it seems evident that they are neither “assumed” 
nor lacking in intelligibility. 

Concerning the major characters of all the late novels, Mr. Blackmur observes 
that their triumph consists “in the gradual inward mastery of the outward 
experience” and that they “master what lies under the conditions by achieving 


1 “Henry James and the Function of Criticism,” The Common Pursuit (New York 1952), 
pp. 223ff. 
2 The Question of Henry James (New York 1945). 
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a conviction of the self.” Or, as Mr. Zabel puts it, these heroes and heroines 
made a “conquest of identity”; each of them “‘has to retreat, through ordeal and 
agony, to the final authority of selfhood. When that is attained, in triumph or 
in tragedy, the truth of life is at last disclosed.” 

More specifically, Milly Theale—for Leavis an example of “unctuous senti- 
mentality”—seems to Edmund Wilson “the kind of personality, deeply felt, 
invested with poetic beauty and unmistakably individualized, which only the 
creators of the first rank can give life to.” She is “‘actually killed by the conditions 
of life,” as Blackmur remarks, ‘“‘yet so transcends them that her image—the 
image of the lost dead—brings to Kate Croy and Merton Densher, who had 
betrayed her in life, an unalterable, unutterable knowledge of what life is under 
its mutilated likeness.” Densher, that is, in the words of Matthiessen, ‘‘has been 
transformed by the dead girl’s hovering presence. Like the hero in any great 
tragedy he has arrived at the moral perception of the meaning of what has 
befallen him. . . . Densher has learned the meaning of loss and renunciation.’ 

Other grounds for admiring the late work of James—grounds which, it has 
been observed, Dr. Leavis does not find “‘intelligible’-—need only be mentioned. 
The skillful planning, the perfect structure of The Ambassadors have been 
analyzed by several capable critics. James himself considered it his best work. 
Many scenes in the books have been studied and termed “brilliant,” ‘“unforget- 
table,” and “extraordinary.” In The Golden Bowl, writes Mr. Rahv, “there is a 
use of symbols . . . and a scenic and dramatic power scarcely equaled anywhere in 
American prose.” This dramatic power becomes for Stephen Spender a “feeling 
of horror, of foreboding before some calamity, that never fails, and that some- 
times produces a poetry so pure and so dreadfully true of our whole situation, 
that it reaches far beyond the ‘small despair’ of the Ververs.”’ Moreover, and 
most significantly, Spender believes that in The Golden Bowl—the novel which 
Dr. Leavis finds so offensive morally—‘the moral problem much more decisively 
demands an answer than in any other book of James. . . . The question James 
has not yet answered is whether it is possible in the modern world to choose to 
live: and Maggie triumphantly answers it for him. . . . She lives and saves the 
situation by the force of her patience, her generosity, and her love.” 

The foregoing quotations have not been cited to prove that Dr. Leavis is 
wrong, but with the following two purposes in mind: first, to make clear his 
high-handed and quite untrustworthy dealing with his opponents; second, to 
suggest that the clash between his valuations and theirs offers an admirable 
case against the “absolutist”’ theory of criticism. 

In the essay “Criticism and Philosophy” from The Common Pursuit, Leavis 
denies the necessity, or even the desirability, of explicitly stating the theoretical 
bases of his criticism. He argues, and with reason, that his chief concern is with 
“concrete judgments and particular analyses” and that an effort to present the 
theoretical premises underlying these would make his criticism cumbersome 
and less specific. These premises need not be stated, moreover, for they are 
implicit in the actual criticism. Yet at least one of them, and that basic, is 
explicitly suggested by the very title of his book, The Common Pursuit. According 


3? F. O. Matthiessen, The Major Phase (New York 1944), p. 77. 
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to Leavis—and presumably T. S. Eliot, from whom the phrase is quoted—the 
business of the critic is “the pursuit of true judgment.” By this he seems to 
mean—and the character of all of his criticism leads to the conviction—that one, 
and only one, valuation of a work of art is valid or correct, right or true; all 
others are false to a greater or lesser degree. Despite the immense diversity of 
opinion in literary criticism that has existed and continues to exist, true critics, 
this “absolutist” holds, must strive to find, and must believe, that “true judg- 
ment” which is the only right one. This follows from the fact that a specific 
value inheres in every work of art. This conviction, the very core of absolutist 
doctrine, implicitly permeates Dr. Leavis’ writings. 

But this theory of value is indefensible, for it makes the history of criticism 
and taste nonsensical. As applied to the late works of James, it can mean only 
that either Leavis’ valuation is right and any valuation opposed to it wrong; or 
the reverse. Thus Leavis or Spender gives, or approximates, the “true judgment” 
about The Golden Bowl; one or the other is wrong. 

In what way does the “relativist”’ theory of value resolve this distressing 
dilemma? According to relativism, value, in all its variable forms, does not 
dwell intrinsically, objectively, or absolutely in any work of art. It exists only 
potentially. Value is psychological. It is properly defined, not in terms of qualities 
independent of the mind, but in capacity to provoke certain responses. It 
depends on a relation between the properties of the object and the reaction of 
the observer; hence it is variable, not constant. Thus critical relativism not only 
recognizes, but emphasizes and justifies, diversity in responses and valuations, in 
much the same way that a relativist philosophy recognizes, emphasizes, and 
justifies diversity of values in life. The business of the critic, then, is not “the 
pursuit of true judgment” in the sense that all critics, as Leavis seems to imply, 
should strive to find the one right value, of which relativism denies the existence. 
It is rather the pursuit of a judgment which is right for all those whose basic 
philosophical and critical presuppositions are similar. 

In the light of relativist theory, the disagreement of Dr. Leavis with other 
critics as regards the late work of Henry James is not only interesting but 
explicable. One need not follow his denunciation of these critics or agree with 
his own conclusions. Yet one need not, concurring in the high praise of the late 
novels, accuse him of critical ineptitude. It can be granted that both opinions 
are the expression of reflective and sensitive insights and that disagreement is the 
result, not of differences in quality of knowledge and sensibility, but of radical and 
complex divergencies of attitudes and interests, both philosophical and critical. 

Thus if one accepts the relativist theory, many clashes between judgments 
become comprehensible: for example, the extraordinary divergence of opinion 


‘ For a more detailed challenge of absolutism and defense of relativism, see the author’s 
New Bearings in Esthetics and Art Criticism (Yale University Press, 1943). The author is 
fully aware of his over-simplification in broadly contrasting absolute and relative theories 
of value. But this concise statement of two basic and radically opposed critical assump- 
tions seems justified for the present purpose. An attempt to indicate the countless ap- 
proaches to criticism, or to explain the complexities and diversities in critical principles 
which one finds exhaustively examined by the Chicago critics—Critics and Criticism (Chi- 
cago 1952, edited by R. S. Crane)—would confuse the essentials of the argument. 
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between Edmund Wilson and Leavis as to the merit of The Awkward Age. 
Edmund Wilson finds the book unpleasant and irritating, refers to the “gibbering, 
disemboweled crew who hover about one another with sordid, shadowy designs,” 
and condemns the “artificial dramatic technique.” Leavis praises the novel as 
characteristic of James’ essential tragic genius and admires “the vivid concrete- 
ness of the rendering of this world of individual centres of consciousness we live 
in.” In complete disagreement with most critics, he sympathizes with Charlotte 
and the Prince, rather than with the Ververs, in The Golden Bowl. 

To unravel the assumptions and principles, philosophical and critical, psycho- 
logical and social, upon which these differing judgments are based would be an 
intricate task for which we would need to know much more than we do about 
the presuppositions of these writers. On present evidence, however, one can 
partly understand the underlying causes for disagreement. In The Awkward Age, 
the characters of Nanda and of Mr. Longdon and the situations in which they are 
involved have a deeper significance for Leavis than for Edmund Wilson. These 
protagonists represent for Dr. Leavis, though not for Wilson, a spiritual fineness 
and nobility which effectively and tragically counterbalance the shabbiness of 
most of the other people in the book. In the case of the later novel, Leavis 
evidently bases his final judgment on a scale of ethical standards which most 
other writers do not share. The acquisitiveness of Mr. Verver, for example, 
seems to Dr. Leavis so base that it justifies the “clandestine relation” and the 
“decent passion” of Charlotte and the Prince. Other critics, following what 
Leavis himself admits is the clear intent of Henry James, wholly admire and 
sympathize with their adversary, Maggie.® 

Relativists, aware of such deep underlying differences, can come to terms 
with both critical views, in so far as they are consistently and coherently worked out, 
though they may agree with only one, or possibly neither, as adequately thought- 
ful and sensitive responses. Certainly a relativist must reject, as naive or wrong- 
headed, the following dogmatic assertion of Dr. Leavis concerning his analysis 
of The Awkward Age and of other novels which he praises: “I see no possibility at 
all of questioning the nature and conditions of the value of these things.” 

The dogmatic assertions quoted at the opening of this essay, like the foregoing 
—and indeed they abound in the writings of Dr. Leavis—are largely the result, 
it may be suggested, of critical absolutism. They seem arbitrary, and they give 
to his criticism a tone of arrogance and of infallibility. But profitable criticism, 
it would seem, should do more than pontificate. Probably he would reply that, 
because he discussed the late novels of James at greater length in The Great 
Tradition, his purpose in The Common Pursuit was not to offer a reasoned 
critical analysis. Then he should leave them alone. Passing, incidental remarks 
as to his dislike for the novels would be harmless, and possibly of biographical 
interest. But his position is never so negative as this: even when he is making a 
summary criticism of a work of art he wishes to be certain that his opinion is 


5 One may observe, not without amusement, that Dr. Leavis, just before his attack 
in The Great Tradition on the ethics of this book, writes (p. 157): ‘‘Henry James’s art has 
a moral fineness so far beyond the perception of his critics that they can accuse him of 
the opposite’’! 
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rubbed in. He wants to make his point, even though he may not care to argue it. 
In his brief comment on The Wings of the Dove, for instance, quoted above, 
he is not content to call Milly Theale “sentimental” and explain what he means 
by the word; she is simply ‘an empty excuse for unctuous sentimentality.” 
(‘“‘Sentimental” is one of his favorite words of disparagement, yet he uses it so 
loosely that one is never certain of his meaning). 

For those who know these works and have formed their opinions, this pon- 
tificating will at worst only irritate. For those who read the criticism, however, 
but have not read the novels, Dr. Leavis’ cryptic valuations will probably be 
convincing merely because the common and deep-seated, though unreasoned, 
attitude which is innately sympathetic to an absolutist position seems to be 
confirmed by this kind of dogmatism. Thus they will discourage the reading of the 
late works of Henry James. Though this result may seem unimportant to Dr. 
Leavis, those who disagree with his judgments will account his influence perni- 
cious. Because of him, lovers of literature may lose experiences of the highest 
artistic value. When criticism inhibits appreciation, it fails to fulfill one of its 
functions: namely, to encourage sensitive responses to whatever potential value 
may be present in the work of art. For this reason, cursory dogmatic valuations 
are always harmful. The recent judgments of Dr. Leavis on the late works of 
James are too perfunctory to be illuminating, yet too cocksure to fail to trip 
up the unwary. 

A further, and most interesting, example of diversity in critical opinions will 
point up the weaknesses of Leavis’ method: namely, the dogmatic nature of his 
assertions and the absolute theory of criticism which prompts them. 

In another essay from The Common Pursuit, ‘‘Diabolic Intellect and the 
Noble Hero. . . or The Sentimentalist’s Othello,’ Leavis finds the traditional 
interpretation of Othello, as offered by Coleridge, Swinburne, Bradley, and 
others, to be false. Whereas these earlier critics stress the character of Iago, 
the cunning of whose ‘“‘diabolic intellect” is responsible for the tragedy of ‘the 
noble hero,” Leavis insists that Iago is “‘subordinate and merely ancillary” and 
that “the tragedy may fairly be said to be Othello’s character in action.” “And 
it is plain that what we should see in Iago’s prompt success is not so much Iago’s 
diabolic intellect as Othello’s readiness to respond.” For Othello, far from being 
the noble hero of the traditional interpretation is, basically and significantly, 
egotistical, suspicious, and lustful. Leavis documents his argument with quota- 
tions from the play and, in so doing, presents an interesting and provocative 
interpretation. But also—and this is his weakness as a critic—he tries tostrengthen 
his case, partly by a cocksureness as to the absurdity of all other analyses and 
the validity of his own, and partly by assuming that his interpretation is the 
only possible correct one. 

Bradley’s analysis, for example, is ‘‘with a concentration of Bradley’s comical 
solemnity, completely wrong-headed—grossly and palpably false to the evidence 
it offers to weigh.” Again, that interpretation ‘‘is as extraordinary a history of 
triumphant sentimental perversity as literary history can show.” In speaking of 
Bradley’s “preconception” of the tragedy, Leavis feels it necessary to add “his 
determined sentimental preconception”; and, later on, he speaks of Bradley’s 
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“comically innocent way.” By insisting, then, on the “sentimentalism” which 
he does not deign to define, and on the “comicality” which he does not illustrate, 
Leavis merely makes fun of his adversary. By repeating such phrases as “‘it does 
not seem to need arguing”’ or “‘it is plain that,” he parades his assurance without 
further arguing his point. Then, having presumably disposed of the Coleridge- 
Bradley interpretation, he finds Professor Stoll’s very different analysis—an 
analysis which considers Othello’s jealousy in terms of convention rather than of 
psychology—‘no less indefensible” and, in its own way, yet another “triumph of 
sentimentalization.’’® 

The focal point of Leavis’ analysis is Othello’s last great speech beginning: 
“Soft you, a word or two before you go.” In this speech, he argues, there is 
“no tragic self-discovery,’’ no learning through suffering, no remorse. This 
valedictory is, rather, a coup de thédtre which “represents a rhetorical inflation, a 
headily emotional glorification, of an incapacity for tragic experience that marks 
the ordinary moments of us all.” Here especially Othello tries “to sentimen- 
talize,”’ to dramatize himself. At the very end of his life, he “recalls and re-enacts, 
his supreme moment of deliberate courage”: 


Set you down this; 
And say besides, that in Aleppo once 
Where a malignant and turban’d Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the state, 
I took by the throat the circumcised dog 
And smote him, thus. 


Similarly, T. S. Eliot interprets this speech as “‘self-dramatization,” as, indeed, a 
“terrible exposure of human weakness.’’® 

In his admirable book The Sense of Shakespeare’s Sonnets, Professor Edward 
Hubler maintains that everyone need not concur with this condemnation of 
Othello.® Othello’s speech, he argues calmly and persuasively, is, to be sure, a 
glorification of his own good name, of the good opinion of man, of his reputation. 
But Shakespeare evidently placed a high value upon personal reputation. ‘From 
the beginning,” as Professor Hubler says, “he had assumed the high worth of 
reputation, and by the time he was writing the great tragedies the most meaning- 
ful aspect of fame was for him the reputation of virtue—the hope of the tragic 
heroes that the memory of their virtues would survive them. At the close of the 
play, Othello, recognizing his error and resolving to make such amends as he can, 
finds that his services to the state and the bravery and justice of what he is about 
to do are the greatest reality.”” Othello’s final words are thus in keeping both with 
the character of this hero and with the ideals which Shakespeare shared. Professor 
Hubler continues: ‘“‘To have Othello kill himself while thinking of Desdemona in 
an agony of self-reproach,” as Eliot and Leavis would apparently have preferred 


* The Shakesperian criticism of Mr. G. Wilson Knight, by contrast with that of Dr. 
Leavis, invariably stimulates our interest. Whether or not we agree with him, he enhances 
our appreciation of whatever work he is discussing. 

7 “Tragedy and the ‘Medium’ ’’, The Common Pursuit, p. 128. 

8 Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca (London 1927). 

® The Sense of Shakespeare’s Sonnets (Princeton 1952), pp. 127-129. 
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to have Shakespeare do, ‘“‘would be too simple psychologically for Shakespeare’s 
purpose, and much too romantic.’”!° 

Now comes the crucial question: must one consider either the Leavis-Eliot or 
the Hubler view or some one other possibility as the correct or true one? The 
answer here, as well as in regard to the late works of Henry James, lies, it should 
be urged, in an acceptance of critical relativism and its practical implications. 
Relativism teaches that one may regard the analysis both of Dr. Leavis and of 
Professor Hubler as plausible, intelligent, and acute. To insist, as Leavis does, on 
the exclusive rightness of one judgment is critically unsound. In the specific case 
of the ending of Othello, the disagreement, as Professor Hubler explains, results 
primarily from very different presuppositions. If we accept Shakespeare’s 
conception of human nature, a conception which places high value on reputation, 
on “terrestrial glory,”’ we will agree with Professor Hubler that Othello is being 
not merely true to himself but noble as well when he proclaims, just before death, 
his greatest feat of valor. If, on the other hand, we accept Eliot’s unfavorable 
view of human nature, a view which repudiates the value of reputation, we shall 
then agree with Dr. Leavis that Othello ‘tends to sentimentalize”’ and must 
condemn his “egotism,” ‘‘self-dramatization,” and failure to learn through 
suffering. More, by concurring with Eliot’s basic presupposition, the tragedy 
Othello will in all probability stand below Shakespeare’s greatest achievements, in 
somewhat the same way that Hamlet, according to Eliot, is a “failure.” 

Each reader will, of course, decide which judgment is right for himself and for 
those who share his basic convictions. In experiencing any work of art he will 
respond to his own interpretation. Only on critical reflection and analysis will he 
comprehend the validity of relativism. But the implications of relativism enable 
one to understand the inevitability of divergent critical opinions. We shall do weli 
to be wary of dogmatic judgments and of the absolutism which begets them. 


10 Why, it may be asked, do Eliot, Dr. Leavis and Professor Hubler all ignore the con- 
cluding lines of Othello’s penultimate speech? 
Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire! 
O Desdemona! Desdemona! dead! 
Oh! Oh! Oh! 





CRITICAL ANALYSIS AND JUDGMENT IN THE HUMANITIES 
LEWIS B. MAYHEW 


The concept of critical analysis and judgment in the humanities represents an 
attempt by a group of college teachers to bridge a major difference as to the nature 
of aesthetic experience. Some teachers and critics hold that aesthetic experience 
is essentially emotional and that any attempt to affect it through cognitive 
processes serves only to weaken the intensity of its value. They argue that the 
conclusions individuals reach about a work of art are the results of individual 
interaction between a person’s experience and the work of art in question. Thus, 
no two persons’ interpretations of an artistic monument can be the same. In 
teaching about works of art regardless of the medium, such people hold that all 
they can legitimately do is face students with a variety of artistic documents 
allowing the students themselves to establish personal criteria of judgment. 
Whatever conclusions students reach regarding the relative significance of 
individual works cannot be challenged, for they are as unique as the work of 
art itself. , 

Contrasted to this position is one whose adherents contend that any work of art 
can be studied by rigorous intellectual processes and that individuals should be 
expected to arrive at distinctly similar conclusions regarding it. These persons are 
inclined to feel that there are criteria which can be acquired by study and that 
they can be applied with equal results by different people. An extension of this 
position would suggest that if there are valid criteria of judgment and if they 
have been applied by trained experts in the several fields of the arts, the documents 
they hold to be of worth are the ones which students should be required to 
study. Further, the degree to which students have acquired these criteria of 
judgment can be inferred from the degree to which their judgments correspond 
to those of their better informed teachers. 

Of course these two positions are polar with respect to a continuum along which 
may be found other points of view. Nevertheless the positions appear realistic 
in the sense that views toward teaching, aesthetic criticism, and appraisal of 
student achievement in the study of the arts are conditioned by whichever 
position toward which a particular teacher is inclined. The reality of these 
differences is attested to by the efforts to develop the techniques described 
in this paper. 

The group of college teachers of general education courses in the humanities 
(usually defined as literature, art, music, philosophy, and sometimes history) 
which worked at this task represented different colleges participating in the 
Cooperative Study of Evaluation in General Education. It began its work because 
of a concern over existing testing or evaluation practices in humanities courses in 
American colleges. Some means had to be provided if student achievement in the 
areas of the arts were ever to be compared institution by institution or course by 
course. The precise content or substance taught in different humanities courses 
differed so markedly as to preclude any measurement of sheer acquisition of 
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factual information. However, even if there existed a common fund of information 
taught in all institutions there would be grave doubt as to the advisability of 
comparing students on the basis of this aspect of their work because of the 
differing attitudes with respect to the nature of aesthetic experience. Some 
means, therefore, had to be provided to test for the more all-pervasive outcomes 
of humanities instruction, while at the same time reconciling these philosophical 
differences. 

A second concern with evaluation in the humanities had to do with the un- 
reliability of appraising student achievement. Typical attempts by teachers to 
assess their students’ progress consist of questions designed to elicit specific 
content responses—either knowledge about certain works of art or knowledge of 
certain judgments which had been made by a teacher or writer about documents 
being studied. Even so, the way students’ responses are evaluated differs from 
teacher to teacher and not infrequently even when the same teacher attempts to 
ap.aise the same response on successive occasions. In part this unreliability was 
thought to result from the fact that criteria for judging student responses were 
generally inferred from the responses themselves rather than being established a 
priori. A typical evaluation situation consists of teachers quickly preparing 
several questions for students without having given too much thought to the 
kinds of answers they might expect. After glancing over several papers the 
teacher decides how they should be appraised. The teacher may even continue 
to modify his judgments as he reads additional papers, without being quite 
aware that such is the case. 

A third concern, and one certainly related to the previously mentioned ones, 
involved providing some means by which students could be encouraged to give 
their own reactions to works of art, to demonstrate whatever knowledge they 
possessed and to indicate their ability to make an analysis of works never before 
seen. To be fair to the needs of students and to the requirements of the particular 
branch of the arts being studied these three kinds of responses had to be con- 
sidered in proportion to their relative importance. It seemed that typical college 
tests—either of the essay or objective type—were inappropriate to such a 
three-fold purpose. 

While the teachers working on this project were initially concerned with 
problems of measurement they quickly found that evaluation and teaching could 
not be divorced. As they began to search for answers to the difficulties of testing 
they discovered that the same issues had to be considered with respect to 
teaching. 

They discovered that while the specific content or substance of humanities 
courses differed from institution to institution, a common concern for overall 
course objectives existed. All courses were concerned that their students develop 
the ability to enjoy intelligently various aspects of the arts. All courses were 
interested in having their students increase their level of judgment about 
humanistic works. But teaching techniques were for the most part oriented 
toward or adapted to teaching for the content aspects. If measures were developed 
to appraise the achievement of transcendent objectives some means had to be 
conceived of also teaching for them. If students were to be expected to demon- 
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strate possession of criteria of judgment, more effective means had to be provided 
by which they could acquire them. 

These concerns led to consideration of various possibilities the most promising 
one of which seemed to be implicit in a concept of critical analysis and judgment 
in the humanities. In arriving at this concept the teachers asked themselves what 
mental acts they did in making an analysis of a particular work of art. How did 
they, for example, assign a proper role to their personal predilections? What did 
they do in judging form? How did they proceed to identify the work with a 
particular cultural period or artist? Finally, what sequence of mental processes 
did they engage in while arriving at a judgment as to the overall worth of the 
painting? 

Lest this introspection skew their results, they also studied a wide variety of 
testing materials purporting to measure some trait or traits allied to the one they 
were considering. They asked students to make, as a free response, analyses of 
paintings, literary passages, and musical compositions. From all of these sources 
they derived a listing of skills or abilities which they believed important in the 
analysis of artistic works. In its revised form this list is shown below. 


A LIST OF ABILITIES IN CRITICAL JUDGMENT IN THE HUMANITIES 
Part OnE: INFORMAL NOTES 
Immediate (Pre-Analytical) Subjective Reaction 


1. The subject matter and idea of the work and its expressive, communicative, and evo1a- 

tive roles. 

a. Recognition of the subject matter or explicit recognition of the fact that there is no 
subject matter in the representational, imitative, or referential sense. 

b. Statement of personal thoughts and feelings of the student evoked by the work. 

c. Explicit recognition by the student of the subjectivity of personal thoughts and 
feelings evoked in him by the work. 

d. Comment on the probable ability of the work to arouse subjective reactions in people 
other than the student. 

e. Description of ideas and feelings of the maker which seem to be expressed in the work. 


Analysis 


2. Function and context: The action and roles of the work of art in relationship to the vari- 
ous combinations of circumstances (contexts) within which it has had or does have 
meaning. 

a. Recognition of any political, religious, sociological, or economic functions of the 
work, or of the fact that it has none. 

b. Recognition of the aesthetic function of the work, its role in bringing pleasure through 
perfection of form. 

c. Demonstration of the influence of various external factors, such as social context 
and environment, on the nature of the work. 

d. Speculation on the influence that the work might have upon society. 

. Medium: The nature, use, and importance of medium in the work. On this section medium 
is used to mean language in literature, instruments or voice in music, as well as medium 
in paintings. 

a. Recognition and description of the medium made use of in the work. 

b. Recognition and description of the general methods of expression (as defined in 
section 3 of the Guide) made use of in the work. (Not applicable to music.) 

c. Recognition of the conventionality or unconventionality of the medium, use of 
language, use of instruments, or method of expression. 
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. Comment on the way that the limitations and possibilities of the medium influence 
the nature of the work. 

. Comment on the way in which his aesthetic problem influenced the maker in his 
choice of a particular medium. 

. Ability to distinguish between performer and work performed, reproduction and 
original. 

. Formal elements and organization: Consideration of separate major parts whose relation- 
ships to one another create the significance of the form of the work, and of things done 
to give unity, order, consistency, and intrinsic significance. 

a. Discovery and isolation of major or predominant elements (‘‘devices’’ in literature) 
in the work. 

b. Objective description and characterization of the major elements (‘‘devices’’ in 
literature). 

. Comment on the expressive quality of separate elements (‘‘devices’’ in literature). 

. Comment on the independent function that separate elements (‘‘devices” in litera- 
ture) have in the total work, or recognition that there is no independent function. 

. Recognition of symbols or symbolic usages together with descriptions of their use 
and meaning in the work. 

. Recognition of the conventionality or unconventionality of the use of elements 
(‘‘devices’”’ in literature). 

. Recognition and description of a plan, scheme, or structure on which the work is 
based—a principle of organization governing the relationship of formal elements to 
each other in the total work. 

. Recognition of qualities or aspects of organization (without necessarily naming them 
as such) such as the following: dominance, subordination, unity, variety, balance, 
symmetry, proportion, continuity, consistency, emphasis, tension, rhythm, move- 
ment, repetition, distortion, etc. 

i. Exemplification of qualities or aspects of organization found in the work by concrete 
references to the work. 

j. Speculation as to whether external factors have influenced the nature of the organiza- 
tion of the work. 

. Comment on the use of organizational devices or overall organization for expressive 
purposes. 

5. Style: Qualities of the work which are characteristic of the various forces which have 
affected its production. 
a. Description of style characteristics generally typical of the historical period or era. 
b. Description of style characteristics of the work typical of the particular school, 
trend, or movement within an historical period. 
c. Description of style characteristics of the work typical of the maker of the work. 


Part Two: CRITICAL JUDGMENT 


6. Part Two offers the student an opportunity to express a total reaction to or judgment 
of the work. Presumably he will make use of ideas or facts perceived during the analytic 
process of Part One but he is free to select, reject, and add as he wishes. His statement 
should sum up his concept of the general meaning or significance of the work. While 
this statement should be an overall reaction, including the factors concerning the work 
that he thinks are most pertinent, it cannot be expected to cover and include all of 
the various kinds of significance which the work has within its total field. 

. Demonstration of a total, overall coherent perception of the significance of the work. 

. Perception of the interrelations of form and content in the work. 

. Evidence that the student has attempted to respond to the work at its primary 
level of significance, verbal, visual, sonic, tactile, etc. 

. Effective use of factors noted in Part One, evidence of care in both inclusion and 
exclusion. 

. Evidence of an attempt to express reactions other than logical or rational. 
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. Demonstration of the ability to separate personal, subjective judgments from judg- 
ments based on qualities intrinsic in the work. 

. Recognition of the various contexts within which value judgments can be assigned 
(comparison of this work with other works by the same artist, with works of art of 
all kinds and in all times, with important human endeavors in any field). 

. Recognition of the unique quality of the particular work and the unique nature of 
the student’s experience in perceiving this particular work. 


Once these abilities were specified the next task became that of developing 
means by which students could be required to demonstrate them. It was early 
found that simply asking students to analyze and judge a work of art was in- 
sufficient stimulus to elicit meaningful responses. Some structuring of questions 
was essential if students were to be expected to demonstrate the abilities deemed 
important. To this end four separate sets of questions were developed, one for 
each of the areas of art, music, literature, and philosophy. The four sets were as 
uniform as possible, differing only in the technical language necessary in each 
field. Each set of questions was printed on a four-page test booklet with sufficient 
lined space provided under each question to allow students to write their answers 
on the booklet. The questions developed for painting are reproduced below. 


A GUIDE FOR CRITICAL ANALYSIS AND JUDGMENT IN THE HUMANITIES 
PAINTING 
Part One: INForMAL Notes. (One-Half of the total allotted time.) 


In Part One you are asked to make notes in the spaces provided. Formal sentences are 
not necessary. There will probably be more things to note under some headings than others, 
but you should make your coverage as complete as possible. You will be told when the 
time allowed for Part One is up. 


Subjective Reaction 


1. Make notes on what the painting is about (subject matter), on how it affects you, on 
how it might affect other people, on what the feelings of the painter seem to have been, ete. 


Analysis 


2. What seem to be the creative and/or technical problems (matter of function, purpose, 
form, space limitations, etc.) with which he is dealing? 

3. Describe the general method of expression (handling of space, distortion, use of light, 
interest in textures of the objects represented, etc.). Comment on any relationship 
you can detect between the results obtained and the medium used, and the appropriate- 
ness of the choice of medium. How did the artist’s problems influence his choice of 
medium? 

. Describe the elements of the painting (things which can be considered separately, such 
as line; color, including hue, intensity and use of light and dark; shape; texture of paint; 
etc.) How are the elements used ‘in the organization of the painting (specific devices 
or plans used to hold the elements together, or the lack of such plans.) 

. Indicate the characteristics of the painting that lead you to believe that it belongs to 
some particular period, school, or artist. 


Part Two: SYNTHESIS: EXPRESSION OF OVERALL JUDGMENT. 


6. In Part One you have made informal notes on the picture from various points of view 
suggested to you. In this part you are asked to write your overall reaction to and judg- 
ment of the painting. Organize you writing. Use only as many of the ideas jotted down 
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in Part One as you think are pertinent, plus any additional ideas you may have. Your 
final judgment should represent much more than a compilation of the notes you have 
made. The important thing is to express in a good, well-rounded essay your judgment 
of the general significance and meaning of the painting. 


It was believed that these questions could lead the students through the 
analytical process, paying due attention, of course, to the subjective factors. 
After having analyzed a work of art the last synthesizing question allowed 
students to make judgment of the work. Since the questions were generic in 
nature, they could be used with any of a particular order of works of art. Thus the 
painting questions or Guides, as they were called, could be used with any painting. 

The technique developed for scoring student responses was simple in conception 
yet complex and difficult in execution. Student responses were to be compared 
to the List of Abilities and for every ability demonstrated a point would be given. 
The idea was that such a scheme could quantify judgment and thus make it more 
reliable and objective than typical grading practices. In practice this end was 
attained, although the process of grading papers by this technique also proved 
long and laborious. 

These two devices, the List of Abilities and the sets of questions, were developed 
as testing devices. As such they require considerably more study before their 
effectiveness can be established. However, as an approach to teaching, they seem 
to possess definite promise and as such may bridge the the differences with 
respect to teaching for aesthetic experience. 

Teachers in the field of the humanities, regardless of how they view aesthetic 
experience, can use the questions in connection with new works to be studied in 
class. If, for example, a course in cultural history were to require Oedipus Rex 
as one document, students might be given the literature questions and asked to 
fill them out before coming to class. These questions, by demanding first of all a 
subjective reaction, then an analytical consideration of the play and, finally, a 
synthesis in the form of an overall judgment, should provide motivation for 
whatever kind of class consideration of the document seemed in order. Repeated 
administration of the same questions in connection with other documents studied 
should have the effect of leading students to a deeper and deeper awareness of 
the process of interpreting literature. 





THE SIMPLY AND THE LITERALLY GIVEN IN EXPERIENCE 
VIRGIL C. ALDRICH 


A professor of philosophy is said to have asked a student, outdoors on the 
campus, to report on what he noticed as simply given there and then. The reply 
was: “See how lovely Barbara looks in the morning light!” The professor objected 
that what he wanted was a statement of what was literally present. The astute 
student said that the first request had been for an account of what was simply 
there, whereas a literal accounting is a special selective or abstractive considera- 
tion under the control of a special way of “looking,”’ on which exclusive base one 
sort of theory of what is “actually there” is constructed. 

This poses my question. The suggestion is indeed of a presupposed restriction 
or special control on the awareness of the given, when the aim is literal theoretical 
statement. That is, a literal account is a special one, under special controls that 
exclude, say, religious and poetic viewings and senses as irrelevant to that mode 
of expression. Such a formulation at its height becomes science, with all categore- 
matic terms operationally defined (except perhaps the quite elementary) and the 
rest ordered by logical syntax. At base, it rests on observation-sentences 
(protocols) reporting directly observable ‘“‘physical’’ qualities. 

The key-thing to notice, however, is the meaning of ‘“‘observation’’ where it 
has import for science. “Simply looking” will not do. That is, until looking 
becomes not only sense-perceiving, but mature or veridical in addition, it is no 
foundation for scientific construction. Then it is what the scientist would recog- 
nize as “taking a good look,’”’ where what is given in an imaginative view is 
purged out of the picture, the residual looking then being ‘‘observation.”’ 

The question whether this is the only way to take a good look at what is 
simply given—what is pretheoretically and totally there at the start—is im- 
portant. This is the common assumption of the literal mind or ethos of our era. 
But on second thought alternatives are detected, not only as possible but actual 
in view of certain faits accomplis, such as great poetic formulation under another 
control. 

Consider the fact that even sensing per se will not do for literal construction. 
It needs a control. It must fulfill certain conditions before it is perceptual 
observation and before there are any determinate data, with the status of directly 
observable (elementary) physical qualities. A baby’s visual awareness of the 
moon, for example, fails to satisfy these conditions. It is just “sensing.” But if 
we allow sensing a control that redeems it from subjectivity, by virtue of which 
supporting condition it matures into scientifically reliable or “objective” observ- 
ing, why not do as much for the imaging which is as initially present in basic 
awareness of the simply given as is the elementary, uncontrolled sensing. Perhaps 
then imagining would develop into something with objective significance and 
validity, beyond raw fanciful imagery. Its “data,” paralleling those of matured 
sensing (observation), would then not be just passing fancies of private reverie 
which in a sense are nothing, but would have taken on intersubjective import, 
such that a public sharing of them would be as feasible, by controlled imagination, 
as in the case of perceptual observation and its controlled sensing. 

What such “data” of imagination are and whether, strictly, they are “given” 
at all, is a delicate question. But this should not make one lose sight of the fact of 
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great poetic and religious imaginings or “visions,” warranted by something in the 
basic appearance (the simply given). These large imaginative constructions are 
well-ordered by rational controls distinct from the literal. I remember Eliot’s 
remark about the taxing logic of poetic formulation. Anyway, they do exist, 
which is what I meant by faits accomplis, and these are not accounted for by the 
literal preconception of things as being simply what they literally are. 

The large non-theoretic and non-special mode of awareness I call perception 
in the “relaxed mode,” or just “perception” simpliciter without qualifying 
adjectives; and what is given in this field is “simply” given as “‘basic appearance,” 
and this comprises things as they appear prior to the exclusive demands made on 
them to serve as data for special theoretic formulations. This is the neutral datum 
and the methodological matrix or point-de-départ for theoretic development 
beyond basic perception (in the relaxed mode) into exclusive lookings and 
special theoretic insights, formulated in special modes of expression each of which 
has its own exclusive base. The literal is but one of these ramifications. 

An example: A mountain rises above the plain or out of the ocean. People 
will say, not literally; and this, in our scientifically tempered society, means not 
really. I am proposing a more accommodating or larger use of “‘real,” suggested 
by basic experience itself. In this use, the mountain may be said to rise really 
though not literally. As simply given, the mountain involves a real going up, an 
ascent which is the rudiment of exaltation in the spiritual sense. The full, basic 
experience of climbing the mountain involves equally the geometric diminishing 
of the space-interval between the peak and the body of the climber, and an 
elementary aspiring up with the awful possibility of a fall as degradation. The 
mountain, as simply there in the basic field, is really all this, if not literally. 
It really rises. 

A terminological notice will be helpful at this juncture. Sensing under scientific 
controls is “observation.” It is perception as restricted into the sort of looking 
that discloses the data relevant as evidence to science. Strictly, then, there is no 
non-veridical observation. Where correctives are wanting, and necessary as rele- 
vant to the literal aim, there will be “mere sensing,” with something ‘“‘merely 
apparent” as object—nothing “actual” like the objects of observation. Or 
rather, what is merely sensed shall be said to be indeterminate, and such nothings 
as determinables are mere potentialities occasionally actualized in what is then 
“observed” to be the case. This is the maturing of sensing into observing. It is 
noteworthy that the term “‘sensation’’ is introduced to designate the inadequacy 
of prehension in its falling short of observation, and only in this controlled use 
of the term does it retain any literal significance. Thus, to make sensing and 
sensations themselves the foundation of science, controlling observations as 
their ‘evidence,”’ is to try to make the tail wag the dog. This has been a recurrent 
mistake in epistemology and scientific methodology past and present. 

To get back to the question of what is analogous to this in the other ramifica- 
tions into poetic (and religious) articulation starting with basic appearance 
and its expression, I draw attention first to something that functions like 
Rorschach imagery. In its uncontrolled phase, imaging is “seeing” elements in the 
basic appearance, as this or that sort of thing—one sees, e.g., a configuration of 
color and shape as a bat or an old man—the particular suggestion being largely 
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influenced by ‘‘subjective” interests or states of the individual. The grasp, at 
this level of what I call mere “fancying,”’ is not ‘sufficient as a base for inter- 
subjectively valid imaginative construction or “‘t%ieory” (vision). One must not 
just fancy, but imagine the basic appearance uncer controls (conscious or not) 
that then present it as datum for poetic or religiaus vision. Such imaging (not 
fancying) is, in this mode of expression, analogpus to observing (not merely 
sensing) in the literal-scientific. Then, in addit*on to this, there may be the 
higher-order imaginative prehension formulated in a non-literal theoretic 
“construction,” based on the aesthetic data, aud which “illuminates” them. 
(Whether this sort of theoretic construction occurs in the case of poetry, or just in 
religious formulation, is again a delicate question.) 

My impression is that the poet’s (or, more generally, the artist’s) function is 
characteristically limited to the formulation of something in the simply given 
(in the relaxed mode of awareness) in a way that presents it as “objective” 
datum. It realizes obscure or “subjective” potentials (fancies) and presents them, 
in the work of art, as determinate data for a special mode of looking or awareness, 
namely, the aesthetic, involving the objectivity of the judgment of “good taste.” 
In this light, the poet’s medium is, indeed, the language of realization. The 
poem brings to “good visibility,” as datum of imaginative vision or “looking,” 
the subject-matter or theme of the poem as ingredient in basic appearance and is 
also the occasion for consummating fancy in imagination. 

But we must return to Barbara lovely in the morning light. Evidently the 
student was not “observing” her, but simply looking in the mode of relaxed 
awareness. And he was right about the difference between what is simply “there” 
(where even “‘there”’ has a basic, pre-special sense prior to geometric determina- 
tions regarding Euclidean and non-Euclidean frames) and what is literally there. 
The latter does presuppose some spatio-temporal determinations or stipulations, 
by virtue of which Barbara becomes identifiable as a physical object, and a 
datum for the operationally controlled, special looking called observation. The 
professor’s failure was not an incapacity for ‘seeing’? Barbara as the student 
did, as basic appearance in the mode of relaxed awareness, but rather his un- 
recognized theoretic preconception that the only bona fide looking is observing. 
This was to overlook the relaxed mode itself or perception simpliciter, and also 
another special mode in which basic appearances are artfully realized as aesthetic 
images with their own sort of objective status and validity. 

To develop the theme adequately in this other mode of awareness and its 
artistic expression would be to look at Barbara as Dante “looked” at Beatrice. 
Then she is ‘‘seen” as being something the full account of which brings all 
heaven and hell into the cosmic picture (image). And anyone who says, per- 
emptorily, that things aren’t really like that has overlooked some fundamentals 
in (unconscious) favor of a highly special way of looking and its exclusive mode 
of expression, the literal. Simply given themes and things can be “realized” 
in an appropriate art-form, to appear in it, like character in an expressive face. 
And the function of art is to make commonplace appearance less poker-faced, 
or more expressive of the nature (character) of things, by the skillful manipula- 
tion of media. The emotive theory is so wrong in its exclusion of the theoretic 
content (“vision”) from the meaning. 





THE ARCHAIC SMILE 
VAN METER AMES 


Mr. Francis Henry Taylor, Director of The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
has published a paper on “The Archaic Smile: A Commentary on the Arts in 
Times of Crisis.”* It is an engaging piece of creative criticism, but its ingenuity 
is in lieu of consistency. We learn from it that “We are starved for universals,” 
though a number of them are still with us; and “that there should be a return... 
to some unifying principle in which the twentieth-century man of many faiths 
may find the comfort of authority.” We learn also that there is “nothing new 
under the sun,” and least of all in a work of art; for “the work of' art remains an 
absolute, something which neither time nor tide can alter.’’ Here can be found 
“faith in man and some acceptance of a divine order.”’ Finally: “‘To create a man 
must give himself; and if he gives himself, he must believe. Then and only then, 
will his work shine with the contentment of the archaic smile.” 

But what should be believed? Mr. Taylor realizes that men have “many 
faiths,” and evidently feels that they do not all accept the same “divine order.” 
What is the “unifying principle” a return to which would give ‘comfort and 
authority”? Since any important museum honors equally the art of diverse 
traditions, can it be on the basis of art that an answer is possible? Yet Mr. 
Taylor holds that even non-religious art ‘must be dominated by a principle—a 
knowledge held jointly by the creator and the spectator. Call it architecture, 
composition, what you will.” He calls it “the fundamental discipline underlying 
the creative process,’ and quotes Aldous Huxley’s thought that here “‘is in a 
sense a kind of apocalypse or revelation of the nature of the universe.” Yet Mr. 
Taylor admits that people still wonder how to recognize the spiritual qualities 
of this all-revealing “internal order” and “internal authority.” 

Apparently this order and authority cannot be found in all art. Then it is not 
every work of art that ‘‘remains an absolute”; not even every work that has held 
up through the centuries. If dissident critics are to have the right to speak, and if 
temporary taste is to be considered, some bad works have lasted. Few critics 
would find good everything that museums have managed to keep in existence. 
Sometimes independent judges are capable of approving what museum directors 
say is bad. Indeed if there were a way of demonstrating what is “really”’ good or 
bad in art, there would be no place for the judgment that value decisions call for. 
Art would not be the affirmation of values that it is. It would be reduced to 
physical facts that can be weighed or measured. 

Since the Greeks, and others in our heritage, remain more or less our con- 
temporaries, it is a worthwhile exercise to take any classic work and ask what 
aspects of it are valued now as they were in the past; what features have so 
changed for us that we cannot respond to them as people once did; and what 

* The Metropolitan Museum of Art Bulletin, X, 8 (April 1952); an address given recently 


at Rollins College, Florida, based upon the author’s article in Parnassus (April 1932), with 
the title ‘‘The Archaic Smile’’; now rewritten. 
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qualities were hard even for the original audience to accept, perhaps because 
intended by the artist to be strange and surprising. As technology speeds up the 
alteration of attitudes and assumptions, it is probable that we shall increasingly 
be unable to appreciate works of art exactly as any of our ancestors did, even 
though some of their masterpieces continue to have somewhat the same appeal. 

To inquire just how and how much our art treasures are holding up, reasonable 
as it might seem, is hardly in keeping with the conviction that art works have 
an order so internal as not to be relative to human needs, perception, and ex- 
perience of various orders and disorders. What would a work be to us if its order 
belonged only to it? In rejecting “previous standards bred from other crises 
than our own,” Mr. Taylor seems to recognize the actual relativity of standards, 
at least outside art. His complaint is that aesthetic issues are being confused 
with social ethics; as if aesthetic and ethical considerations had not been joined 
since Plato. Mr. Taylor himself ends up by approving the idea that art leads 
toward social improvement, even utopia. Yet he calls it being “‘obsessed’’ when 
the average citizen feels the necessity of “reasserting his responsibility to other 
individuals.” He seems to think it unfortunate that attitudes of irresponsibility 
on the part of the artist (and even the scientist) have broken down; and to think 
this is due to irrationality and aggressiveness, even to mental disease. Instead of 
regarding irrationality and mental disease as calling for more adequate science, 
as a means to more freedom through control of what ails us, he identifies science 
with “the tyrannous brutality of matter and its inexorable determinism.” 

He quotes Cyril Connolly to the effect that man is betrayed by science, bereft 
of religion, deserted by humanism, so that “from now on an artist will be judged 
only by the resonance of his solitude or the quality of his despair.” There is no 
recognition here that now, for many thoughtful people, “humanism” means 
finding religious and moral hope in science. There is a kind of tired refinement 
which finds more comfort in the “quality” of despair; and would like to find in 
art the authority of “an internal order” which Mr. Taylor sees rising above the 
mess men make, even justifying the mess. He quotes E. M. Forster: “Ancient 
Athens made a mess—but the Antigone stands up. Renaissance Rome made a 
mess—but the ceiling of the Sistine got painted; Louis XIV made a mess—but 
there was Phédre.” The explanation Mr. Taylor suggests is that the artist is able 
“to see beyond the narrow reality of the moment into the breadth of eternity.” 

The conclusion of his paper is that the revelation and faith to be had from the 
artist are not found just in his art, but also “in Van Gogh’s letters and in Dela- 
croix’s Journal, in the sonnets of Michelangelo and Cézanne’s confessions to 
Zola.’ Much of interest and value is in these expressions, but do they speak 
only of eternity and have nothing to say about our “narrow reality”? If content- 
ment is the secret of the archaic smile, it would make many a modern artist smile 
to hear that contentment is what he would have his work shine with—perhaps 
including Van Gogh, Delacroix, Michelangelo, Cézanne, and Zola. 
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A NOTE ON “IMITATION AND THEME” IN LITERARY CRITICISM 
CHARLES A. McLAUGHLIN 


In his article ‘Imitation and Theme” (JAAC XII, 499 ff.), Bruce Harkness 
provides us with one of the latest of several efforts to reconcile the methods of 
Aristotelian plot analysis with one of the dominant interests of contemporary 
criticism—namely, the interpretation of literary works as the embodiment of 
moral vision. While Mr. Harkness approaches his task with refreshing good 
faith and with some understanding of the Aristotelian method, as interpreted by 
the Chicago critics, I find that his solution oversimplifies the problem and fails 
to do justice to the Chicago position. 

The point at issue is the role of theme (‘the artist’s perception and interpre- 
tation of life,” as Mr. Harkness puts it) in literary works. The Chicago critics 
would readily grant that theme in this sense is seldom absent even from what 
they call imitative, or mimetic, works. It is implied in the artist’s choice of sub- 
ject, in his conception of what is serious or comic, in the moral premises upon 
which his characters act, and it is frequently stated through choric devices. 
They would say further that in some cases an author’s general moral view sug- 
gests to him the kind of mimetic plot-forms that he might exploit.! Finally, they 
would say that in some literary works the theme is the organizing principle 
in the sense that the plot is designed to explain, illustrate, and perhaps to en- 
force the author’s moral view (for example, Gulliver’s Travels or 1984). Granting 
this much, they would still prefer to distinguish, for analytical and evaluative 
purposes, between those works which seem to have as their organizing principle 
the perfection of a plot-form and those which are organized by theme. 

While at first Mr. Harkness urges merely that “the concept of theme should 
be part of the Aristotelian criticism of [mimetic?] forms” (499), it later appears 
that after introducing theme he permits it, like “the Hedghog, that being re- 
ceived into the den, drave out his host,” to quite displace the concept of plot 
as an ultimate organizing principle. ‘The plot,” he contends “‘is the soul of the 
poem in giving it shape, in giving it order and direction, in creating the general 
effect of the poem. But the soul of the plot, as it were, is the theme” (505). Thus 
Mr. Harkness goes beyond the Aristotelian position in holding that not some 
but all literary works are thematic in a manner that reminds one of Dryden, 
who remarks in the preface to Troilus and Cressida that the first rule “is to make 
the moral of the work . . . "Tis the moral that directs the whole action of the play 
to one centre; and that action or fable is the example built upon the moral.” 

Mr. Harkness attempts to bridge the gap between some and all with two 
arguments.? On the one hand, he contends that the concept of plot is not suf- 


1 For example, in a recent lecture at the University of Oregon Mr. Crane pointed out 
how Fielding’s moral view regarding the man of ‘‘good-nature” and the perils of innocence 
in a deceitful world not only provided him with important materials but even influenced 
him in his choice of mimetic forms. 

2 Mr. Harkness also argued that the form borrowed from nature and imitated in art is 
“governed by the artist’s perception and interpretation of life’? (502). If by ‘“‘governs” 
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ficient in theory to account for two aspects of literary composition: (1) the 
artist’s handling of the necessary and the probable and (2) his way of manipulat- 
ing the expectations of the reader through time-shifts, switches from main plot 
to sub-plot, and timing of incidents. On the other hand, he maintains that theme 
can explain these choices and hence must be taken as the ultimate organizing 
principle of literary works. 

Since I agree that theme can in certain works account for the choice of in- 
cident and manner of representation, I shall deal only with the negative argu- 
ment. The difficulty here is that Mr. Harkness appears to construe the concept 
of plot much more narrowly than do the Chicago critics. As far as I can make out 
he takes plot to be merely a series of incidents bound together in a temporal 
sequence by necessity and probability.? Thus he argues that when in the course 
of making a plot the artist is confronted with several alternative incidents all 
equally probable, plot affords no principle of selection. If all that is needed is 
probability, one incident would seem as good as another. The Chicago critics 
would reply, of course, that the plot of a mimetic work is for them not a sequence 
of any probable incidents, but rather a sequence of incidents which effect 
some important change in the protagonist (whether of fortune, character, or 
thought) and which, as a consequence, have the power to move our emotions 
in a certain way. Thus there are two artistic considerations which guide the 
artist in inventing incident: (1) does it contribute to or is it a necessary stage of 
the protagonist’s change? (2) does it help to maximize the emotional effect 
sought by the artist? 

The same narrow view of plot causes Mr. Harkness unnecessary difficul- 
ties with respect to the representational problems of time-shift, switches 
from main plot to sub-plot, and the timing of incident. He makes the inference 
that if plot is no more than the sequence of necessary and probable events, then 
it cannot provide the artist with any reason for transposing the order of events, 
or for shifting at a particular moment from one plot to another, or for introducing 
an incident at a certain time. This difficulty vanishes when it is recalled that for 
the Chicago critics there are two separate problems involved in composing a 
mimetic work. First, there is the problem of constructing the plot (combining 
character, thought, and actions into some unified whole) and, second, there is 
the problem of representing that plot in language. As Mr. Olson has pointed 
out, ‘“Representation—what parts of the action are told or shown, and how, and 
what is left to inference—is a question of manner of imitation. Obviously, poets 
sometimes exhibit more than the action . . . , sometimes less, leaving the rest to 
inference; sometimes follow the plot-order, sometimes convert it (e.g., using 
flashbacks) ; exhibit some things on a large and others on a small scale; and there 





Mr. Harkness means “‘predisposes,’’ the Chicago critics do not object. If he means that 
theme governs in the sense of being the organizing principle, they would point out that this 
is begging the question, for the proposition needs to be demonstrated in each individual 
case. 

3 I confess some difficulty with Mr. Harkness’ conception of plot. On one occasion he 
states the Chicago position quite clearly (see page 503), but then he raises difficulties about 
plot (such as those treated above) which indicate the narrow view I have ascribed to him. 
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are many other possibilities as well.’ It seems no less strange to the Chicago 
critics that a mimetic artist should take advantage of these representational 
devices to maximize the peculiar emotional effect of his plot than that a writer of 
a thematic work should seek by the same means to vivify his moral comment. 

Let me illustrate briefly from Lord Jim (a novel which Mr. Harkness be- 
lieves to be beyond the powers of Aristotelian analysis) how a mimetic hypothesis 
might account for the choice of an important incident (say, the arrival of Mr. 
Brown at Patusan) and a marked time-shift (the shift noted by Mr. Harkness 
from aboard the Patna to Jim’s trial scene). First, we must consider the plot, 
the kernel of which, I suggest, might be stated as follows: an aspiring young man 
who from childhood had nourished dreams of glorious achievement succeeds at 
last, after a crucial failure, in redeeming, indeed surpassing, himself through a 
noble and difficult sacrifice. I suppose one might call this a testing, or even a 
heroic, plot, in which the essential change, brought about by a noble deed, is 
in the protagonist’s state of honor, both in his own eyes and in the eyes of the 
chorus (Marlow and Stein in particular). The general emotional effect might 
be said to be first apprehension and fear during the complication (as the dif- 
ficulty of the deed looms large) and then admiration in the dénouement (as the 
hero succeeds). If this is indeed the imitative form of Lord Jim, we see that it is 
necessary for Conrad to invent probable incidents which can serve Jim as oppor- 
tunities for either achieving or muffing his dream. The arrival of Mr. Brown is, 
of course, one such incident, fulfilling a necessary function in the plot and appear- 
ing plausible, given the state of affairs in the East Indies at that time. But why 
doesn’t Conrad invent some other equally probable incident to carry out this 
function? Perhaps he could have done so, but surely the choice of Mr. Brown 
was brilliantly appropriate. On the one hand, given the fact that Jim could 
identify himself with Mr. Brown’s plight, it makes probable Jim’s error in 
judgment (thus advancing the plot), and, on the other, in laying his error to the 
highest motives, it allows us to remain sympathetic to Jim (thus ati 
to the emotional effect of his final sacrifice). 

The above hypothesis of the form of Lord Jim also has consequences for our 
view of Conrad’s manner of representation. For one thing we see that the start- 
ing place of the plot proper is at the lowest ebb of Jim’s self-respect and honor, 
the period when he plies his trade as a wandering ship’s clerk just prior to his 
assignment to Patusan. Conrad’s opening chapter describes Jim at precisely this 
point in his career. Thus all of the events related to the Patna and to his earlier 
career are in a sense flashbacks preparing our understanding of Jim’s character 
and his problems at the outset of his great adventure. There are consequently 
two parts to the representation—a long prologue and the plot proper. In the 
prologue the main problem is not to advance the plot but to give an exposition 
in the most palatable manner of Jim’s background and of the effect of the Patna 
incident upon his own view of himself and upon the view of him taken by the 
choric persons. Thus, after a summary narrative of Jim’s early career in chapters 
two and three (perhaps the most efficient manner of handling these details), 


‘Elder Olson, ‘“‘An Outline of Poetic Theory,’ Critics and Criticism, ed. R. 8. Crane 
(Chicago, 1952), p. 562. 
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Conrad jumps to Jim’s trial in order partly to advance the exposition, partly to 
maintain suspense during this static section, and partly, and this is most im- 
portant, to reveal Jim’s own view of his behavior aboard the Patna (a repre- 
sentational choice that kills two birds with one stone—it at once relates the 
Patna story and it shows most vividly Jim’s reaction to it). May I say that I 
do not offer the above hypothesis as a conclusive interpretation of the novel, but 
merely as a suggestion of how an Aristotelian analysis might proceed. 

Since the mimetic hypothesis in both theory and practice is thus capable of 
accounting for the artist’s choice of incident and his handling of the manner of 
representation, I think Mr. Harkness will understand why the Chicago critics 
are reluctant to consign in advance all literary works to the realm of theme. In 
their view the critic who thus limits himself to only one theory of literary or- 
ganization runs the danger of reducing to uniformity the rich variety of artistic 
forms afforded by literary history. It would be better, they urge, for the critic 
to come to each novel, play, or poem equipped with as many alternative hy- 
potheses as possible. In this way he has a greater chance of hitting upon the 
organizing principle of the work in question, and he will in some measure have 
avoided the dangers of dogmatic interpretation. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


McKeon, Ricuarp. Thought, Action and Passion. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 

1954, pp. 305, $5.00. 

This volume is composed of four discrete essays, loosely tied together by a lengthy in- 
troduction and by the fact that each of the four chapters has its roots in Greek thought. 
Three of the four essays, ‘(Love and Philosophical Analysis,” ‘‘Truth and the History of 
Ideas,’’ and ‘‘Freedom and Disputation”’ have been published previously in somewhat al- 
tered form; the fourth, ‘‘Imitation and Poetry,’ which is nearly twice the length of the 
other three combined, is published here for the first time. Fifty-seven pages of notes fol- 
lowing the text give ample evidence of Professor McKeon’s careful scholarship. 

These essays set out to explore four ‘‘themes”’ or concepts which have long been of con- 
siderable importance in western thought and four “‘techniques”’ or arts by which such con- 
cepts may be developed, discussed, and applied. Each essay couples a “‘theme”’ and a ‘‘tech- 
nique”’: love and philosophy; truth and history; freedom and rhetoric; imitation and poetry. 
However the techniques Professor McKeon employs throughout are those of history and 
philosophy; rhetoric and poetry are mentioned but not used. 

The section of most interest to readers of this Journal will be the long essay on imita- 
tion and poetry. This contains, among other things, a capsule history of aesthetics, includ- 
ing in its one hundred and twenty-six pages discussions or thumb nail sketches of the aes- 
thetic theories of some sixty-five or seventy philosophers, critics, and artists, from Plato 
to Mikel Dufrenne. The main line of McKeon’s argument is that four different conceptions 
of “imitation”? were developed in Greece in four philosophical orientations, i.e., those of 
Plato, Aristotle, Democritus, and the Sophists; that these four conceptions lead to four 
different sorts of analysis of art and are useful in dealing with four different sets of prob- 
lems, and that these four basic orientations, conceptions, and sets of problems have re- 
mained useful and alive throughout the history of aesthetics, even though the basic term 
in aesthetic discussions has shifted from ‘‘imitation” to ‘‘imagination’’ and then to ‘‘ex- 
pression.’? McKeon’s argument is often persuasive and should at least serve to restore the 
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concept of ‘‘imitation” to a somewhat more respectable place in aesthetic theory than it 
has recently occupied. 

Unfortunately the historical and philosophical insights contained in this essay, as in 
the others, are somewhat obscured by being embedded in a prose style which I can only 
describe as dense. For this reason, if no other, I doubt the accuracy of the jacket blurb 
claim that Thought, Action and Passion is for the ordinary reader. 

ALEXANDER SESONSKE 


McCurpy, Harotp Grier. The Personality of Shakespeare: A Venture in Psychological 

Method. New Haven 1953, Yale University Press, pp. xi + 243, $5.00. 

In his recent book Professor McCurdy has attempted to form an estimate of the per- 
sonality of Shakespeare as revealed in his dramatic writings. Such attempts have been 
made not infrequently in the past. The characters or personalities of quite a few writers 
have already been investigated by psychologists of the various psychoanalytical schools, 
as well as by literary scholars. The present book is distinguished by its serious effort to 
combine both of these older approaches with the somewhat newer and less “‘literary”’ 
methods of statistical inference. 

Basic to McCurdy’s study is the notion of personality as a social system, whose popula- 
tion is derived from the external world through introjection, the process by which perceived 
objects are taken into a person’s memory system and continue to act within his personal 
world even though they may have vanished from the external world. Like other social sys- 
tems, the personality is asserted to have a structure, in which personality components are 
arranged hierarchically. This point of view is acknowledged to be very similar to that of 
McDougall. The social theory of personality is admirably suited to the present study. The 
various characters in the plays are said to represent as many behavioral possibilities or 
personality components in the author. The older, more usual tendency to identify the 
author with one single character in his play is avoided. Instead McCurdy adopts as a heu- 
ristic principle the proposition that it is the whole collection of his dramatis personae 
which reveals the personality and behavior tendencies of the author. The author’s own 
behavior, on this view, will be the result of a kind of compromise among the various poten- 
tial roles present, ‘‘just as a vector of forces is developed in a physical system by the inter- 
action of components so that the system as a whole operates in a direction not given in any 
single component”’ (p. 23). 

To realize the implications of his physical analogy, McCurdy feels the need for data 
more quantitative than those ordinarily utilized by either literary critics or psychoans- 
lysts. His avowed method in the present work is to take advantage of some of the tech- 
niques of projective psychology to obtain such quantitative data. Some application is made 
of statistics, but their use is never obtrusive. The quantitative data used are the numbers 
of speech lines spoken by the various characters in Shakespeare’s plays. On this basis the 
twelve leading characters of each of thirty-two plays are assigned numerical values indi- 
cating their relative importance within the play to which they belong. McCurdy is aware 
of the dangers of too mechanical a treatment, admitting that some characters, like Polo- 
nius, are ‘‘more garrulous than important,” (p. 57) and noting that the importance of La- 
vinia in Titus Andronicus does not diminish when she ceases to talk because her tongue has 
been cut out. It is claimed, however, that the line-count weight must be regarded as ‘‘an 
approximate measure.”’ (p. 58) 

The bearing of these character weights on the interpretation of Shakespeare’s per- 
sonality is clear enough. In McCurdy’s words, ‘‘The top-ranking character is the one who 
dominates Shakespeare’s own thoughts, and the others occupy him in their varying degrees. 
Their ordered arrangement reveals the ordered structure of his personality”’ (p. 59). At- 
tention is then given to significant differences among types of characters (personality traits) 
by comparing, e.g., male with female, lovers with nonlovers, violent characters with non- 
violent. The information thus obtained is presented in tabular form and discussed in detail. 
His interpretation of the characters of the top-ranking males in the plays indicates to Mc- 
Curdy, for example, that ‘(playing the man involved overstriving and insecurity for Shake- 
speare”’ (p. 97). 
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Major themes, such as betrayal, both sexual and political, are traced through the various 
plays in their chronological order. Changes in his treatment of themes are taken as evidence 
for changes in Shakespeare’s character, indications of his growth and maturation. Similarly, 
the violent young lover of the earlier plays tends to be supplanted by the nonviolent father 
in the later ones. Such obvious and expected results, McCurdy urges, do not trivialize his 
enterprise but rather tend to corroborate his method. This claim seems to be well founded. 

McCurdy’s actual method is not doctrinaire, but eclectic in the best sense of that term. 
Only modest reliance is placed on the statistical and projective techniques. In addition, 
frankly tentative and extremely guarded use is made of psychoanalytical notions. And 
these are qualified and supplemented by careful and sensitive reading of the plays them- 
selves. 

The present book is lively and informative, providing us with an excellent example of 
the way in which the older literary and the newer psychological approaches can fruitfully 
be combined. Such studies as McCurdy’s deserve to be encouraged. They promise 
to broaden and deepen our understanding of the arts, and of man. 

Irvine M. Copr 


MacCauium, Ret. Imitation and Design. Ed. by William Blissett. Toronto 1953, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, pp. xvii + 209, $5.00. 

Three chapters from a projected book on aesthetics, left unfinished at Professor Mac- 
Callum’s death in 1949, and five essays previously published form the contents of this book. 
The maturity of reasoning and unity of purpose of the former make them the important 
part of the volume. These chapters show that for Professor MacCallum aesthetics was 
part of a theory of metaphysics with strong transcendental overtones. There is something 
of a St. Thomas in this Canadian professor. He was a man of strong religious convictions, 
of deep and wide reading, for whom the problem of philosophy was the mutual adjustment 
of inherited learning and belief with modern thought. 

He begins his aesthetics with a discussion of the polarities in the visual arts; imitation 
and formal design. As we sacrifice design to imitation we approach identity with the thing 
imitated; as we give up imitation we move toward meaninglessness. The ideal would seem 
to be a preponderance of design over imitation without a complete surrender of imitation. 
In poetry this same off-side mean is also upheld. A poem is ‘‘a leap” from the forms implicit 
in a material to the total form which transfigures the characteristics the materials have in 
themselves. But this leap can only be achieved through the use of concepts, ideas. We want, 
not an irrational cry, but an intelligent symbol. Myth, too, is a form of intelligent art; it 
is imposition of pattern on experience. The unwritten climax of religious experience as an 
artistic form which intelligence imposes on experience, of religious intelligence as valid 
exercise of intelligence, is easy to discern through this discussion. Art (and religion) are 
beset by the deadening extremes of scientificism and irrationalism and we must sail the 
mean between them. 

Apparently, two purposes are fulfilled in this book. The first is to show that art is a form 
of intelligent working, and not an irrational gush, that scientific thinking is not the only 
kind of symbolizing men do. This task is ably done. But it involves a metaphysical position 
that sees art as a form of religion, more than what also might possibly be, that one might 
see religion as a form of art; and because of this aesthetics become a propaedeutic to the- 
ology. The second task is to justify a standard of ideal art, in painting and poetry at least. 

CHarLEs Epwarp Gauss 


Breutit, ApBfé H. Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art. Mointignac, Dordogne, 1952, Centre 
d’Etudes et de Documentation Préhistoriques, pp. 413, 530 ills., £7-7-0 

MARINGER, JOHANNES and Banp1, Hans-Geore. Art in the Ice Age. London and Basel, 
1953, George Allen and Unwin Ltd, Holbein Publishing Company Ltd., pp. 167, 216 ills., 
£2-5-0. 
These two volumes constitute a most welcome addition to the existing literature on so 

called Palaeolithic art. Both are scientifically reliable, their authors being men who have 
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stood for many decades in the forefront of research in this special field of knowledge. In 
the case of the volume Art in the Ice Age this is true with the reservation that Prof. Hugo 
Obermaier only conceived the idea and the subject of this book and made a provisional 
selection of the pictorial documents. He died, however, in 1946 and his two pupils Prof. 
Johannes Maringer, director of the archaeological Institute in Ichikawa City, (he was also 
Abbé Breuil’s pupil), and Hans-Georg Bandi, professor of ancient history at the University 
of Berne, have actually produced the work and enriched the volume by adding new mate- 
rial discovered after 1946. Whereas Prof. Maringer deals with the general aspects of the 
art of the ice age, (sites, discoveries, evolution, and motivation of ice age art, its schools, 
etc.) Prof. Bandi examines the art of the Spanish Levant—most of the discoveries of which 
we owe to the late Hugo Obermaier—and the Arctic Art which has not hitherto been suffi- 
ciently esteemed. A bibliography and an index, as well as a map of sites and a chronological 
table accompany the scholarly text. The illustrations consist of photographs, of which 
twenty-one are in color, of line drawings and reconstructions in black and red. Most beauti- 
fully produced, this volume competes with the one which Abbé Breuil has brought out and 
which with its five hundred and thirty-one illustrations is a real monument to Palaeolithic 
Art. Apart from a historical account of the research done and some speculations on the 
origin of art, as well as data concerning the geographic distribution of Palaeolithic Art 
and conditions of preservation, tools, and techniques, the six giant caves of Altamira, Font 
de Gaume, Les Combarelles, Lascaux, Les Trois Fréres, and Niaux are dealt with in detail. 
Then follows a description of discoveries made in the Rhéne Basin and the Pyrenean region, 
Lot-Dordogne, Gironde-Charente-Vienne-Yonne, Italy and other Spanish caves beside 
those already analyzed and described in the first part of the book. Of particular interest is 
Abbé Breuil’s attempt to give a complete chronology and evolution of this most ancient 
European art accompanied by a chart of chronological classification. Anyone who is in- 
formed about the difficulties of dating the distant past—especially the period lying before 
3000 B.C., i.e., all times in human history before 3000 B.C., which is sometimes referred to 
as “absolute prehistory,”’ a period before human calendars can aid man in his calculations 
—will admire the classification which is attempted here. 

The illustrative material consists, as in the other volume, of photographs produced by 
Abbé Breuil himself, by F. Windels, H. Obermaier, and others, but mainly of a body of 
drawings by Abbé Breuil which are distinguished by a great sensibility of line. They are, 
artistically speaking, of a much higher standard than those in the volume produced by 
the Holbein Press. A bibliography of first-hand research works is most valuable to the 
serious art student. This student will also be struck by the poetical vein in Abbé Breuil’s 
writing which manifests itself especially in the preface. There he speaks of the saga of the 
most ancient art, this ‘marvellous gospel which it now seems to me opportune to declare in 
this troubled world, that of the living importance of those splendours, useless in material 
life, and so essential to the life of the mind,’’ when man found “‘for the first time in art the 
silken ladder, enabling him through the dreams of his spirit to endure life and develop that 
moral force, by which he plunges into the immense contemplation of the Invisible, domi- 
nating the Cosmos.”’ 

The Holbein Press book is very good value indeed for its price; the high price of the 
Breuil volume is understandable when the comprehensive list of illustrations covering the 
whole subject is taken into consideration. 

J. P. Hopin 


Neutra, Ricuarp. Survival Through Design. New York 1954, Oxford University Press, 
pp. vii + 384, $5.50. 

The book is, as the author puts it, ‘‘a loose and yet linked cycle of writings collected 
over almost a lifetime.’’ A few of the essays are complete in themselves, others, comple- 
menting each other, are read better in sequence. 

Throughout the discussions run several important themes, but the major thesis is a 
variant of the concept of functionalism in which the architect argues for an “‘organically 
oriented design’’ based on findings of neural-physiological experimentation. The thesis is 
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convincingly supported by a review of experiments in school design in both Texas and the 
West Indies. But one may question, especially if one’s thinking is oriented toward domestic 
architecture, the degree to which it would be either feasible or advisable to rely on scientific 
investigation as a basis for design criteria, eliminating, as Neutra seems desirous of doing, 
the realms of ‘‘theoretical speculations about aesthetics,” and “the empire of likes, dis- 
likes, and tastes.’”’ This is not to deny that Neutra is keenly aware of the individual vari- 
ances in the emotional-psychological make-up of man, and deeply concerned with man’s 
peculiar reactions to his environment. Nor does he wish to imply that ‘‘the designer in his 
functioning can be wholly governed by scientific attitude or methods, or should aspire to be 
a scientist himself.’’ 

The greatest enjoyment derived from re-readings of Survival Through Design may be 
gained from the unique and penetrating manner in which the author has related the nu- 
merous philosophies of eighteenth-century rationalism through twentieth-century con- 
cepts of a space-time experience, to problems of contemporary design. Chapters 5, 6 and 
7, dealing with the general theme of the meaning of “quality,” are especially good reading. 
Although later chapters, particularly 27 through 30, become overly involved in a discussion 
of physiology, and their relation to the general theme seems forced, the book as a whole 
offers many new insights into questions of city planning, production, standardization, 
ownership, amortization, maintenance, public acceptance, design criteria, and aesthetic 
appeal. At no time does Richard Neutra attempt to give a “blueprint solution” to these 
problems; rather, he presents a working hypothesis which he hopes will combat what he 
calls, with satiric humor, the “‘primeaval nomadic recklessness [that] often still character- 
izes our dealings with the physical environment,’’ and the ‘galloping depreciation and 
what may be called ‘obsolescence praecox’ ” that have perpetuated the system. 

Survival Through Design, dedicated to Columbia University on its bicentennial celebra- 
tion, takes on a universal and international significance in the statement in its opening 
chapter that, ‘“‘With all sincere respect for regionalism, there does exist now a cosmopolitan 
‘joint responsibility’ for reconstruction anywhere.” 

Constance M. PERKINS 


AsaF’Ev, B. V. (Igor Glebov). Tr. Alfred J. Swann. Russian Music from the Beginning of 
the Nineteenth Century. Ann Arbor 1953, J. W. Edwards for A.C.L.S., pp. vii + 329. 
This volume is a translation of a work originally published in the Soviet Union in 1930. 

Neither the unimpressive format nor the involved and pedantic style should be allowed to 

obscure its value. In justice to the translator it should be noted that a lack of funds made a 

complete revision of the English text impossible. Not only does it give an account of the 

Russian music which most Westerners know best, it also deals with it as a whole and with 

wealth of detail not readily available elsewhere. Asaf’ev realizes that the music history of 

a period must account not merely for “high art,’’ such as operatic and symphonic music, 

but for such secondary manifestations as the salon piece for piano, the romance, folk po- 

lyphony, and urban folksong as well. Though Asaf’ev’s estimates of Russian composers of 
the nineteenth century will not strike the reader as novel, a close examination will reveal 
many searching analyses. 

CuHaRLEs W. HuGHES 


Hatse, Grerp, ed. New Furniture, vol. 2. New York 1954, G. Wittenborn, pp. xv + 139, 

134 ills., $8.50. 

The development of contemporary design in architecture all over the world with its 
stress on structure, its emphasis on texture and color of the materials brought with it as a 
natural consequence a new approach to furniture design. Whereas in the European coun- 
tries, such as Sweden, the Netherlands, Germany, and Switzerland, the trend towards basic 
simplicity in furniture design started after the First World War, America followed this 
approach considerably later. This has been largely due to the fact that the European de- 
signer and craftsman played his part in society for centuries. As Alvin Lustig points out 
in his very intelligently written foreword to the book, furniture design in America was 
mostly in the hand of designers who were working for large industrialized manufacturers. 
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The independent craftsman or industrial designer had hardly any chance to get his ideas 
onto the market. Much to blame for this situation which was prevalent not so very long 
ago, was the sales manager, who knew “‘so much better what the public wants’ than the 
outside designer. The public never got so much as a glimpse of what the creative designer 
had to offer. The modern movement was, and still is, also hampered by the narrow-minded 
attitude of some editors of home magazines. Considering the fact that these magazines 
are read by millions of American women, the conquest of the furniture market with ideas 
of contemporary creative designers is not entirely concluded. Manufacturers like Herman 
Miller, Knoll Associates, and a few others have been the pioneers. Others, who saw the 
need for following the trend but did x . employ the creative designer with his understand- 
ing for materials and function brought out ‘‘lines’”’ which are ‘“‘modernistic”’ in the worst 
sense of the word. 

However, we are progressing as this book proves, though the majority of the designs 
come still from Europe. It is gratifying to notice that the work of the many designers has 
a certain concept of styling in common. This is sufficient proof for the demand for good 
furniture design, which should be comfortable as well as practical. It is only natural that 
among the many items which are shown a few lack in aesthetic quality. In a movement 
which is comparatively young mistakes are unavoidable. They will be absorbed eventually 
by the constant research in the field of better design in furniture and in appliances. 

Eric STEARNE 


Hatse, Gerp, ed. IDEA 54, New York 1954, G. Wittenborn, pp. xx + 132, 399 ills., $8.50. 

The second volume of IDEA contains again a comprehensive survey of the work done 
by industrial designers and craftsmen of many countries. The many excellent photographs 
in this new volume prove that the industrial designer is firmly established. Industries have 
become aware of the importance of good product design, which is not used exclusively for 
luxury goods but particularly for merchandise which belongs to the everyday life of every- 


man. The influence of well designed consumer goods will largely contribute towards the 
understanding and appreciation of forms and materials used in an aesthetically pleasing 
and at the same time functional quality, based on the intelligent application of these two 
fundamentals. The book also contains some literary contributions by designers from Eng- 
land, Germany, and the Netherlands, countries which are well represented with fine work 
of truly creative designs, next to the work done by American designers and craftsmen. A 
special section is dedicated to the work of students of the School of Design at Yale Univer- 
sity, where such well-known artists as Joseph Albers and Alvin Lustig are instructing. 
Eric STEARNE 


Coorser, Dovetas. The Courtauld Collection. Univ. of London: Athlone Press 1954 (J. de 

Graff, N. Y., distr.), $15.00. 

This book occupies a very special place in the history of catalogue production, particu- 
larly because Mr. Cooper’s introduction has developed into the first, and extremely well 
documented, comprehensive survey of British collecting of late nineteenth and early 
twentieth-century French art. With this, a broad basis has been provided for the account 
of the formation of Samuel Courtauld’s magnificent private collection, most of which has 
become the property of the University of London, and of the group of masterpieces which 
he enabled the Tate Gallery to acquire beginning in 1923. The catalogue carefully lists the 
latter as well as all works of art that at one time formed part of the Courtauld collection 
proper: the incomparable nucleus of eighty-nine French Impressionist and Post-Impres- 
sionist canvases and forty-eight water colors and drawings from the same group of painters; 
forty-two British paintings and drawings; forty-five prints; a few pieces of sculpture and a 
small number of comparatively unimportant paintings and drawings by old masters. There 
are ninety plates of excellent halftones, illustrating one hundred and sixteen works. Mr. 
Blunt’s fine appreciation of ‘‘Samuel Courtauld as Collector and Benefactor’’ precedes 
Mr. Cooper’s exhaustive essay of sixty-eight pages, which contains a very frank appraisal 
of Britain’s long drawn-out resistance to Impressionist and Post-Impressionist art (in 
contrast with its eager acceptance elsewhere in Europe), and in which very important 
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data have been assembled on many other aspects of collecting and art criticism during 
that crucial period, including a detailed study of the attitude towards French art taken by 
British painters as well as by Whistler and his circle. The book is a very important con- 
tribution to the history of taste. 

Wo.reane StTEcHOW 


Bowers, Fausion. The Dance in India. New York 1953, Columbia University Press, pp. xiii 

+ 175, ills., $4.00. 

The recent popularity of Indian dance, as Faubion Bowers points out, has been a deter- 
ring factor with regard to the true understanding of the art. Perversions, even within India 
itself, have been rampant, and this book serves as both a warning against the acceptance 
of mutilated exhibitions and as a guide to the appreciation of the genuine. 

Mr. Bowers’ information is not only accurate but in some ways unique. Having traveled 
a year in India, with the exclusive purpose of studying its dances, he even managed to cross 
the mountain barriers of Manipur, to which few aliens have had access, and to be the first 
foreigner to witness theatrical performances in that area. His observations on folk forms 
also constitute an important excursion into a little known field of Indian dance. Relying 
not only on his extensive experience in the country but also on literary documents and on 
conversations with dancers and scholars, Mr. Bowers limits his subject to the contemporary 
scene. 

For each of the four main schools of Indian dance—Bharata Natya, Kathakali, Kathak, 
and Manipuri, the author details the history of the form, its technical structure—positions, 
steps, and rhythms—and the training of the dancer in these elements, costume, make-up, 
music, and the arrangement of a program of the dances as they are now performed. 

Though he concentrates on factual presentation, Mr. Bowers does not evade the dis- 
cussion of aesthetic principles, though he seldom goes beyond the stage of simply provoking 
interest in their potential applications to Indian dance. The dance of India is, in its origin 
and purpose, a religious art. In describing the most classical of its forms, Mr. Bowers re- 
marks: “Bharata Natya can be completely abstract and frankly detached from pictorial 
description, or it may interpret songs, moods, and meanings graphically. It presents an 
experience which synthesizes the intellectual and emotional. It comprises a religious foun- 
dation, mathematical intellectuality, formal structuralism, and an affectionate emo- 
tionalism. Aesthetically a more exhaustive art is hard to realize.” 

Yet this very richness offers multiple paths of approach to the spectator. The author 
notes: ‘‘Although the gestures of Bharata Natya are bound and regulated by their precise 
meanings, they are manipulated so as to flow one into the other as dance movements and 
patterns.” It is possible to appreciate the abstract design and the complex rhythms of 
Indian dance per se. Wisely, Mr. Bowers urges enjoyment on this level, for even this much 
is an intellectual challenge and an exciting emotional experience. However, his excursions 
into such factors as mythology offer incentive for investigation to those who care to pene- 
trate more deeply into the matters of meaning and intention. Although Mr. Bowers stops 
short of analyzing the aesthetic issues raised by Indian dance, his book provides ample 
and authentic material, much of it heretofore inaccessible, for such analysis. 

SELMA JEANNE COHEN 


Hutcuinson, Ann. Labanotation. New York 1954, New Directions, pp. 268, 483 ills., $3.50. 

For those who, though concerned with the arts, have had little contact with the field of 
dance, it may come as something of a shock to learn that the first practical system of dance 
notation was devised only fifty years ago. Surely no art has, in the past, been more meagerly 
documented than this. That the situation is finally being changed is due to the inventive 
mind of Rudolf Laban, who developed the method in Germany, and to Ann Hutchinson, 
who, as president of the Dance Notation Bureau, has taught and applied it in America. 

Here is the first comprehensive treatment of Labanotation to be published in America 
and the first to include the many refinements that have been made in the system since 
Laban originally published it. The potential significance of this book is evidenced by the 
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granting of a Rockefeller Foundation award to Miss Hutchinson for its preparation; its 
actual significance speaks for itself. It is a lucid and complete study of a logical system, 
containing within its structure an illuminating analysis of the actual elements of movement. 
It may well mark a turning point in the history of dance. 

Miss Hutchinson’s description of the principles of Labanotation reveal the numerous 
problems of recording movement, problems which have made the development of a practi- 
cal method so slow in coming. Having to deal with both space and time is the initial con- 
sideration, here solved by having a single symbol indicate direction (by its shape) and 
duration (by its length). The use of a vertical staff, representing the body, allows the writer 
to designate what body member moves according to its placement on the staff. Basically, 
the method is that simple. But, on this foundation, Labanotation builds to a point at which 
it can record economically and accurately the most subtle and complex movements. The 
whole procedure is explained with admirable clarity and precision. 

Miss Hutchinson makes clear in her introduction that Labanotation is a means to an 
end: ‘‘The establishment of a literature, authentic and unequivocal, may soon raise dance 
out of the realm of the minor arts.’’ As knowledge of notation spreads—and thanks to 
Miss Hutchinson it certainly will—this aim may well be achieved in the near future. 

In addition to the presentation of the system itself, the book contains a preface by 
George Balanchine, a foreword by Rudolf Laban, a history of dance notation, and a com- 
prehensive glossary. 

Setma JEANNE COHEN 


Funck-HELLET, Dr. Ch. Composition et Nombre d’Or dans les oeuvres peintes de la Renais- 

sance. Paris 1950, Editions Vincent, Fréal et Co., pp. 111. 

Funcx-HEt.et, Dr. Ch. De la Proportion. L’équerre des maitres d’oeuvre. Paris 1951, Edi- 

tions Vincent, Fréal et Co., pp. 115. 

The author presents in two illustrated volumes his application of the ‘‘golden number”’ 
to the study of Italian Renaissance painting, and to the study of ancient and medieval 
‘architecture. M. Funck-Hellet explains the meaning of the golden number. This nombre 
prestigieux known by Plato, Alberti, and Leonardo (the latter qualifying it as proportion 
divine) has been revived in our time by Matila Ghyka for whom Funck-Hellet professes great 
admiration. 

Twenty-three pages of the first volume and forty-two of the second are consecrated 
solely to mathematical formulae proving the existence and raison d’étre of the golden num- 
ber. In the volume given to painting, the author analyzes successively certain Renaissance 
masterpieces proving that the artists arrived at l’exquise harmonie by means of l’eurythmie 
of masses drawn according to the canon of the golden number. Making a practical applica- 
tion of these data, the author, with ruler, square, and compass in hand, proceeds to explain 
with numerous diagrams Michel Angelo’s Madonna Doni, Raphael’s Madonna of the Chair 
and School of Athens and other paintings of the period. These analyses contribute to a 
new outlook on the work. Moreover, Funck-Hellet is interesting when he stresses in the 
Madonna Doni certain symbolic data like the signs of the zodiac: the virgin, the scales, 
the bull, the fish, etc., which were used as the bases of the composition. 

It is regrettable that the author gives so few references as to his source material, titles 
of books quoted and, e.g., the place where the first sketch of the Madonna Doni is kept. 
Lack of space does not permit us to enter into detail on the second volume in which the 
same technique of research is applied. However, the mathematical method seems much 
more justifiable here since formulae are essential to architecture. 

CaRLETTE ENGEL DE JANOSI 


Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. Ensayos sobre Literatura Latinoamericana. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles 1953, University of California Press, pp. 207, $3.00. 
Professor A. Torres-Rioseco, a poet, critic, and scholar whose exacting and relentness 
work over a period of twenty-five years has perhaps done more than that of any other 
single man to foster the study and appreciation of Latin American literature and culture 
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in the universities of the United States, offers a collection of sixteen of his selected essays, 
all formerly published in periodicals. These are mainly essays on 1) genres—Indian theater 
in Mexico, the novel in Latin America; 2) on prominent literary figures old and modern— 
Eslava, Alarcén, Sor Juana, Chocano, Jaimes Freyre, Urrutia; and 3) on social and aesthetic 
problems concerning the thought and literature of his native Continent—humor in Latin 
American literature, literary standards, social evolution and the Mexican novel, Latin 
American thought. The latter group, obviously the most interesting for the readers of this 
Journal, constitutes one of the most significant efforts ever attempted by a critic on the 
basis of a solid philosophical and aesthetic ground to awaken the Latin American writer 
to the realization of his mission as an artist and a citizen. Briefly, he expects above all: 
“simplicity and artistic honesty which lead to psychological truth; social insight, that is, 
faithful interpretation of reality. What I ask from art in our Continent is that fusion of 
elements which determine excellence: the equilibrium and moderation of classic art; artistic 
imagination, a primary element of romanticism with which no true art can dispense; the 
deep sense for things and their transcendence which characterizes realism; intensity, that 
is what I called emotion and feeling.” 
MANUEL O.euin 


Keurer, Hugo. Deutschland in Spanien, Munich 1953, Georg D. W. Callwey, pp. 300, 

115 ills., DM 19.50. 

To our generation, engaged in the gigantic task of building a united Europe, books 
pointing to basic relationships between the various European cultures are most timely. 
Professor Kehrer is one of the last great German Hispanists, belonging to the distinguished 
company of Justi, Gurlitt, Schubert, Loga, Mayer, Weise, Pfandl, and Vossler. In his re- 
markable book he has gathered with wide erudition and careful documentation, the mani- 
festations of the German spirit in Spain, particularly in art, religion, and philosophy. In 
the last hundred years philosophy has played the most significant role. Although he never 
saw Spain, an idealistic, romantic metaphysician Karl Ch. F. Krause (1781-1832) became 
that country’s foremost liberal philosopher, pedagogue, aesthetician and ethicist. Krause’s 
protestant panentheism, readily acceptable into Catholic pietism, guided generations of 
Spanish intellectuals and teachers. Today, José Ortega y Gasset, Spain’s best known 
philosopher, acknowledges his debt to the neo-Kantian teachings of Hermann Cohen at 
Marburg. 

Kehrer’s book, lucidly written and clearly organized, is adorned with one hundred and 
fifteen excellent illustrations. Along with Kehrer, one hopes that as counter-part a volume 
on the influence exerted by Spanish art and culture in the Germanic countries may be forth- 
coming. Still to be written are fundamental histories stressing the unity rather than the 
diversity of European Kulturgeschehen. In many fields, and certainly in art history and 
aesthetics, temporal evolution becomes increasingly more important, and locale ceases to 
exert the nationalistic fascination it held for the past century. 

Martin S. Sorta 


Forses, J. D. Victorian Architect: The Life and Work of William Tinsley. Bloomington, 

Indiana University Press, pp. xiv + 153, 29 ills., $5.00. 

John D. Forbes, editor of the Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians, has here 
entered an area where most architectural critics fear to tread: non-commercial architecture 
in the Victorian midwest, prior to the rise of the steel skyscraper in Chicago. Through the 
career of the Irish-born William Tinsley, Forbes presents the history of an architect who 
emigrated to America in 1851 and worked in traditional concepts during that troubled 
period for the arts—1850-70. 

That Tinsley divided his career between Ireland and America underlines the continuity 
of Victorian values irrespective of locale. Compare Tinsley’s Castle Tullamain, County 
Tipperary (pl. 3), and his later Ascension Hall, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio (pl. 12), 
buildings erected thousands of miles apart and acclimated to their environments, yet 
brothers under the skin. Tinsley’s later work in America documents the successive Victorian 
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revival styles, from the Italian villa Center Hall at Indiana’s Wabash College, through the 
Gothic Christ Church at Indianapolis, to his last major effort, the Franco-American In- 
stitute for the Blind at Columbus, Ohio (1873), whose jumbled and tortured elevations 
signaled the need for architectural reforms. While Tinsley’s architecture was not without 
solidity and dignity, it typified those qualities against which the modern movement reacted. 

Tinsley’s value, as the author clearly perceives, lies in his typical status as a Victorian 
architect: he was a ‘‘Victorian among Victorians.’’ So wide was the gamut of his enterprise 
that it included collegiate, residential, and church architecture, and even touched city 
planning in Cincinnati’s Fountain Square (1871). J. D. Forbes is to be thanked for the 
sympathetic prose and scholarly insight by which he resurrects a typical architect of a 
period all too little understood. The illustrations are adequate but not inspired. 

Ratrx T. Coz 
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THE MATCHETTE FOUNDATION ESSAY PRIZE IN AESTHETICS 
FOR 1954-1955 


Through the kindness of the Trustees of the Franklin J. Matchette Foundation of New 
York and its director, Mr. William J. Matchette, the Journal of Aesthetics is again able to 
offer a group of prizes for essays by American authors on aesthetics or the philosophy of 
art. The first prize will be $300.00; the second, $200.00; the third, $50.00. They 
will be awarded for the best essays submitted between October 1, 1954, and September 20, 
1955, dealing with subjects in art or aesthetics from a philosophic point of view. Articles 
are to be sent to Dr. Thomas Munro, Editor of ‘he Journal of Aesthetics, The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland 6, Ohio. They must re::ch the Editor’s office not later than Sep- 
tember 30, 1955. Each article should be accompanied by a large, self-addressed envelope 
with sufficient postage for return. 

The winning articles are to be published in tfe Journal of Aesthetics. “‘An American 
author’’ will be understood to mean an author wi is an American citizen or one who is a 
resident and has secured his first papers of natura!‘zation. The editorial staff of the Journal 
is to judge the award. Members of the editorial siaff and officers of the American Society 
for Aesthetics during 1955 are ineligible for prizes. Trustees of the American Society for 
Aesthetics and members of the Editorial Counci! are not excluded. Manuscripts already 
submitted for publication to the Journal since October 1, 1954, can be entered in the con- 
test by a supplementary letter requesting such consideration. 

The Matchette Foundation was endowed by the late Franklin J. Matchette for the pur- 
pose of furthering studies of the absolute-relative theory and other philosophical studies. 
It is desirable but not imperative that entries submitted should manifest an understanding 
of this theory as set forth in the book by Franklin J. Matchette entitled Outline of a Meta- 
physic (108 pp., Philosophical Library, New Yori 1949). There is no suggestion that they 
should agree with the theory as set forth by Mr. Matchette or discuss it in detail. His broad 
purpose was to encourage studies in philosophy, including the philosophy of art. Copies 
of this book may be secured from the Matchette Foundation at 20 E. 66th St., New York 
21, N. Y. 

Submission of an entry in this contest implies permission on the part of the author or 
copyright holder for publication of the article in the Journal of Aesthetics, as in the case 
of other manuscripts submitted for publication. The article should be clearly typed, not 
a carbon copy, and double-spaced on bond paper. The Style Sheet of the Modern Language 
Association is recommended for punctuation, footnotes, etc. Articles published in the 
Journal may run from three to twelve thousand words; the majority are about six thousand 
words. No material already published should be submitted. Publication in the Journal 
will not necessarily preclude later publication elsewhere. 

The following general subjects (or selected aspects of one of them) are suggested as 
suitable, but the choice is not restricted to these, and they are not listed in order of prefer- 
ence: (1) Relations between metaphysics and aesthetics in contemporary philosophy; (2) 
Absolutism and relativism in aesthetic value-theory; (3) The aesthetics of philosophic 
naturalism; (4) American aesthetics in the nineteenth century; (5) American aesthetics in 
the twentieth century; (6) Trends in contemporary art as related to trends in contemporary 
philosophy; (7) Philosophical bases for contemporary criticism of the arts. 

T. M. 
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FRANCE 


At the June 19 meeting of the French Society for Aesthetics, sculptor NicoLas ScHOFFER 
spoke on “Spatiodynamism and the Plastic Arts.” ‘“‘After a long evolution, the plastic arts 
have arrived at a turning point in their history. Three-dimensional works are resuming the 
dominant role. Spatiodynamism proposes new solutions in sculpture and architecture. 
It means the integration of space in a plastic work in a dynamic and constructive manner. 
The means of achieving this are many: first of all, suppression of volumes wherever pos- 
sible, parallelism, and maximum use of skeletons and planes. Thus sculpture becomes more 
accessible to the spectator and offers new angles of vision. Spatiodynamic architecture 
springs clearly from the soil; its volumes are drawn out horizontally and placed on sup- 
porting skeletons.” 


The October-December 1953 issue of the Revue d’Esthétique, publication of the French 
Society for Aesthetics, contains the following articles: ‘“Monumentalité’”’ by A. Appia; 
‘Essence du rythme”’ by R. Barer; “Philosophie du Cubisme”’ by J. Cassou; “‘La ‘Poésie’ 
de Mozart. D’un choc méthodologique en retour’? by J.-J. Krarrt; ‘‘Le monde du cirque 
et ses jeux dans la peinture’’ by J. Laupre. The January-March 1954 issue contains the 
following articles: ‘Sur l’unicité de l’expérience esthétique’’ by H. HuNGERLAND; “‘Hégé- 
monie de la rythmique musicale au XIIIe siécle’” by A. MacnaBey; ‘Beauté et intelligi- 
bilité. Simples réflexions’”’ by F. Duviarp; “Ballet académique et ballet forain (Essai sur 
les rapports de l’Académie royale de Musique avec le ThéAtre de la Foire)” by M.-F. Curist- 
out; ‘Tradition’? by M. Tufry; ‘“‘Rire avec Gide’ by D. Victororr. 


Miss SaBine Ricarp of Paris, awarded the Cleveland Museum of Art Scholarship in 
Art and Aesthetics for 1954-55 in connection with a Fulbright Travel Grant, arrived in 


the United States in September. She will spend the academic year at the museums of Cleve- 
land and other cities, doing research especially on American painting of the nineteenth 
century. 
ITALY 

Sele Arte, a bi-monthly review of art edited by Canto L. Raceuianti in Florence, con- 
tains in Number 10 (January-February 1954) the following articles: ‘“‘Gli architetti della 
rivoluzione,’’ ‘‘Rogier van der Weyden,”’ ‘‘Arte dell’India antica.’’ A calendar of exhibi- 
tions in various European galleries, reviews of books and exhibitions, international news 
notes, 192 illustrations and 4 color plates are included in the issue. Number 11 of Volume II 
(March-April 1954) contains feature articles on ‘‘ ‘Impressionismo’ e storici d’arte’’ by 
Francois Fosca, ‘‘La torre in architettura,”’ and ‘‘Arte tedesca del XX secolo.’”’ Number 
12 is a special issue reviewing the 27th Biennale di Venezia. 


SPAIN 

The Revista de Ideas Estéticas, published by the Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 
Cientificas, Instituto Diego Velazquez, Madrid, publishes three main articles in Vol. XII, 
No. 45: JuaN GABRIEL LEMOINE, ‘‘La luz en los cuadros del Greco”; M.* JoserA CoRDERO 
OveseEro, “El Cerro de los Santos, enclave pitagérico”’; FErMin DE URMENETA, ‘‘Introduc- 
cidén a la estética de las significaciones zooldégicas.”’ 


UNESCO 


Tenth in the Unesco series Unesco and its Program is a twenty-seven page pamphlet 
entitled Arts and Letters. It summarizes the completed and projected activities of the 
organization in the field of the arts. In the visual arts, the International Council of Mu- 
seums, the quarterly review Museum and other publications, the International Committee 
on Monuments, Artistic and Historical Sites and Archaeological Excavations have been 
serving Unesco’s purposes of international cooperation and exchange of information. 
Catalogs of color reproductions and traveling exhibitions of color reproductions and chil- 
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dren’s work have been made available to many countries. Traveling scholarships for artists 
and grants-in-aid or contracts to a number of international organizations have 
been awarded through Unesco offices. Thirty national centers hold membership in the 
International Theatre Institute, under the auspices of Unesco. A program of publications, 
International Theatre Weeks, special conferences, and an international bibliography of 
the theater has been adopted. The International Music Council facilitates international 
exchange, publication of works of musicology, and music education. In literature, Unesco 
is sponsoring an extensive program of translation and cooperating with the International 
PEN Club and the Société Frangaise des Traducteurs. Plans for a Universal Copyright 
Convention are in process of ratification by many countries. Copies of the booklet are 
available through Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


BRAZIL 


Hetmut HuNGERLAND, associate editor of the Journal, attended an international phil- 
osophical congress in Sao Paulo, Brazil, during the late summer, and read a paper 
on “‘Values and Methods of Persuasion.’’ He reports that the congress was a well organized, 
interesting exchange of ideas among representatives of Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, 
French, and English-speaking countries. The participating countries decided to organize 
an Inter-American Society for Philosophy. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. Davin I. Masson of the University of Liverpool kindly sends the following notes: 

The sixth triennial congress of the International Federation for Modern Languages and 
Literatures was held September 9-16, 1954, at Oxford, sponsored by the Modern Humanities 
Research Association. The theme of the Congress was ‘“‘Literature, Language, and Science.’’ 
Papers in plenary session included: ‘‘The Relations between Science and Literature’’ by 
Professor HerBert Dinaue (London); ‘Psychology and the Literary Analyst’’ (a plea 
for the discriminating application of depth psychologies) by Professor W. Rose (London) ; 
“Le roman et la psychanalyse” by Professor GiupERT Mayer (Rennes); and ‘Methods of 
Stylistic Investigation’? (a critical review of past and present schools and methods of 
philosophy, psychology, and linguistics, in relation to stylistics) by Professor HzeLmut 
Hatzretp (Washington). Professor DINGLE considered the disappearance of conflict be- 
tween science and poetry, thanks to the shift from the notion of science as external fact 
to that of science as model of relations; science and poetry were now regarded rather as 
different approaches to different aspects of a whole. Besides full sessions, there were four 
sections. Section A, on ‘Scientific Method and the Study of Literature and Language,”’ 
included papers on: ‘‘Mechanical Aids for the Study of Language and Literary Style” (a 
call for the systematic tabulation of the peculiarities of style, with the aid of statistical 
machinery) by Professor E. R. Vincent (Cambridge, England); ‘‘The Problem of Laws in 
Science and Laws in History, Literature, and Language’”’ (in French) by A. CHOULGUINE 
(Paris); ‘Scientific Analysis and Interpretation in Modern German Literary Criticism”’ 
by Professor A. Cioss (Bristol); ‘‘SSome Problems in Literary Phonaesthetics”’ (referred 
to the neurologist, psychologist, and linguistic worker) by Davin I. Masson (Liverpool); 
“‘Procédés stylistiques: analyse scientifique et littéraire’’ by Professor P. GuBERINA (Za- 
greb); and ‘‘Abstraction and Reality in Modern Science and Poetry” (comparing and re- 
lating the new approaches to the object in the painting, poetry, physics, and physiology 
of 1900-50) by Professor R. Peacock (Manchester). The other three sections were chrono- 
logically divided at 1660 and 1830: papers included ‘‘The Influence of Science in the Struc- 
ture of the Novel in the Nineteenth Century (Balzac, Flaubert, Zola)’? by Dr. GARNET 
Rees (Swansea); ‘‘Proust et les sciences’? by Gzorces Catraut (Paris); ‘“‘Goethes natur- 
wissenschaftliches Denken als Bedingung der Symbolik seiner Altersdichtung”’ by Pro- 
fessor P. BorecKMANN (Heidelberg) ; and ‘‘Paul Valéry et la méthode scientifique en critique 
littéraire’’ by Professor Maurice Bémot (the Saar). Altogether, a number of papers were 
presented which dealt with scientific criticism, stylistics, psychology, statistics, Dante, 
Galileo, Newton, the Encyclopédistes, Goethe, Valéry, or Proust. It is hoped that the 
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proceedings will be published, if sufficient funds are available. A permanent bibliography 
of modern languages and literatures is projected. 
A simultaneous conference was held at Oxford on Comparative Literature. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


HerzBert Reap, author of The Philosophy of Modern Art and many other books, is a foreign 
honorary member of the Editorial Council of this Journal. 

SoLomon FisHMAN, assistant professor of English at the University of California at Davis, 
is author of ‘The Aesthetics of Sir Donald Tovey,” JAAC, September, 1947, and 
Disinherited of Art: Essays in Contemporary American Criticism (Berkeley, 1952). 

Davin Harrah received a Ph.D. at Yale last June and is now instructor in philosophy 
there. 

Victor M. Hamm is professor of English at Marquette University, Milwaukee, and author 
of The Pattern of Criticism. 

IREDELL JENKINS is professor of philosophy at University of Alabama. 

C. D. Broap is emeritus professor of moral philosophy at the iad of Cambridge and 
Fellow of Trinity College. 

Victor ERtIc#H is assistant professor of Slavic languages and Wineesunis at University of 
Washington, Seattle. 

Laurtat Lang, JR., is instructor in English at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hazarp Apams is instructor in English at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

BerNaArD HEy1 is professor in the department of art at Wellesley College. 

Lewis B. MayuHew is associate professor on the Board of Examiners at Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, and director of the North Central Study of Liberal Arts Educa- 
tion, Lansing. 

Virait C. AupRIcH is professor of philosophy at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Van Meter Ags is professor of philosophy at University of Cincinnati. 

Cuar.Es A. McLAUGHLIN is instructor in English at the University of Connecticut, Storrs, 
Conn. 

ALEXANDER SESONSKE is instructor in philosophy, University of California, Los Angeles. 

Invine M. Cort is professor in the department of philosophy, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. 

J. P. Hop1n, of the Institute of Contemporary Arts in London, wrote ‘‘Style and Personal- 
ity: a Graphological Portrait of Oskar Kokoschka”’ for this Journal (March, 1948). 

CHARLES Epwarp Gauss is Elton professor of philosophy at George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

Constance M. PERKINS is associate professor of art, Occidental College, Los Angeles. 

Cuar.es W. Huaaes is curator of the Museum of the Thetford Historical Society, Thetford, 
Vermont, and professor of music at Hunter College, New York. 

Eric STEARNE is a theater, interior, and industrial designer, who worked for many years 
in Germany, France, and England. Since 1949 he has been instructor at the California 
College of Arts and Crafts. 

Wo treanea Stecuow, professor of art history at Oberlin College, is at the Institute for 
Advanced Study at Princeton this winter, completing his book on Dutch landscape 
painting. 

Setma JEANNE CoHEN is editor of publications of the Dance Notation Bureau in New York 
City and associate editor of Dance Observer. 

Caretre ENGEL pE JANos! is instructor of art history at Notre Dame College, Balti- 
more, Md. 

MANUvEL O xcutn is professor of Spanish at the University of California, Los Angeles. 

Martin S. Sorta is professor of art, Michigan State College, East Lansing. 

Raupu T. Cos, of Cleveland, is a graduate student of fine arts at Yale. 
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